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ADVERTISEMENT, 


T is an object of the higheſt utility and importancs 
to ſociety, that youth be early initiated in the 


paths of virtue and honour; no writers, therefore, 


ſeem to have a better claim to public favour, than 
they, who, by combining inſtruction with amuſement, 
have ſucceſsfully endeavoured to impreſs upon young 


minds a ſenſe of the neceſſity, the beauty, and indi- 


penſible obligation of moral rectitude. 


Among the foremoſt of this claſs ſtands M. Ber- 


quin, who has deſervedly acquired a very uncommon 
degree of reputation. He has ſtruck out a new path 


in this manner of writing, and purſued it with fuck 


ſucceſs, that no modern publications in that line can 
equal his, either in-conveying uſeful inſtruction, or af- 
fording agreeable entertainment. | 

The glowing and animated pictures of early life and 
manners, which he exhibits, are admirably fitted, to 
make a ſtrong impreſſion on the imagination and feel- 


ings of youth, and to produce effects, which are in vain 
expected from dry lectures on virtue and morality. 


A judicious ſelection, by. rendering the book more 
generally uſeful, will, it is hoped, be favourably receiv- 


ed, eſpecially, as the pieces of which the work is com- 
_ poſed, are not all of equal merit. The editor has ſtu- 


died, to make choice of ſuch, as ſcemed to him moſt 
ſtriking, beſt calculated to draw attention, and where 
the characters and ſituations ſeemed- beit ſupported, 
and moſt conformable to nature. How far he has: 
fucceeded, mult be left to the judgment of a diſcern- 


ing public. 


TRE 3 
AUTHOR's PREFACE. 


HE following work has a double object in view, 
to amuſe children, and at the ſame time to in-- 
cline them naturally to virtue, by always preſenting it 
to them under the moſt amiable form. Inſtead of thoſe 
extravagant fictions, thoſe romantic and marvellous. 
tales, which have ſo long contributed to lead the imagi- 
nations of children aſtray, we here exhibit to them on- 
Iy fuch adventures as they may be witneſſes to in pri- 
vate life every day. The ſentiments with which the 
author endeavours to inſpire them are not above their 
capacities, and he repreſents them accompanied only 
by their equals, their parents, their play-fellows, the 
ſervants who are always about them, and the enemies 
familiar to their view. They expreſs themſelves in 
their own native ſimplicity of language, and in propor- 
tion as they are affected by the incidents deſcribed, they 
indulge the free movement of their lictle paſſions.—— 
Their puniſhments are made the conſequences of their 
_ own proper faults, and their rewards conſiſt in the plea- 
jure which they derive from their good actions. Eve 
thing here diſpoſes them to love virtue for the ſake of 
their own happineſs, and to deter them from vice as. 
from a ſource of ſorrows and mortification. It is need- 
Jefs to remark, that this work is equally calculated 
for children of either ſex. The dilference of their 
taſtes and characters is not yet at their age ſuſſiciently 
ſtrong to require to be differently delineated. Beſides, 
care has been taken to bring children ot both ſexes to- 
gether as often as poſſible, in order to produce that 
union and intimacy which one is fo pleaſed to ſee tub- 
fift between brothers and fiſters. The author has en- 
deavoured to introduce a variety in the different pieces 
which compoſe each volume. There is not one of 
them, the effect of Which has not * been tried 
On. 
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on children more or leſs advanced in ag unde- 
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ſtanding, and every thing has been retranchad that did 


not ſeem ſufficiently to intereſt their feelings. This 
work will contain little dramas, in which children are 


the principal characters, in order that they may early 


learn to acquire a free unembarraſſed countenance, a 


gracefulneſs of attitude and deportment, and an ealy 


manner of delivering themſelves before company. Be- 
ſides, the performance of theſe dramas will be a domeſtic 


recreation and amuſement. 'The parents having always 
ſome part to perform in them, will taſte the pleaſing 
delight of partaking in the diverſions of their young fa- 


. mily; and from the gratitude of the latter, and the ſa- 


tisfaction of the parent, both will be mutually attached 
to each other by a bond of additional tenderneſs. 


Independent of the moral utility of this work, with 


reſpect to children, it is obvious that there cannot be a 
more proper one to inſtru them early in delivering 
their native language with eaſe and propriety. The 


greater part of thoſe books which are firſt put into their 
hands, are either above their comprehenſion, or totally 
remote from their ideas and ſentiments. All the ob- 
jects, on the contrary, here held up to their view, being. 
of a nature ſufficiently intereſting to excite their curi- 


olity, they will of courſe take pleaſure in the eaſy ſtudy 


of a work, which may render them familiar to the in- 
nocent turn of thought and expreſſion adapted to their 
age, and applied to deſcribe their amuſements, their 


purſuits, and their neceſſities. 
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THE CANARY-BIRD. 


ANARY-BIRDS to ſell! Who'll buy my Ca- 
nary-birds? Fine Canary-birds! Thus cried a 
man paſling by the houſe of little Jeſſy. Jefly heard 
him : She ran to the window, and looking into the 
ſtreet, ſaw that it was a bird-ſeller who carried upon 
his head a large cage full of Canary-birds. They jump- 
ed ſo nimbly from perch to perch, and chirped ſo 
ſweetly, that Jeſly, in the eagerneſs of her curioſity, 
was near falling out of the window, while ſhe endea- 
voured to have a nearer view of them. Will you buy 
a Canary-bird, miſs; faid the birdman to her. Per- 
haps I may, anſwered Jeſſy; but that does not depend 
on me entirely. Stop a little; I will. go and aſk my - « 
Papa's leave. The man promiſed to ſtop, and ſeeing a 
bulk on the other ſide of the ſtreet, laid down his-cage 
there, and ſtood by the fide of it. Jeſſy in the mean 
time ran to her father's chamber, and entered it quite 
out of breath, crying, come here, papa! quick! make 
haſte | 
Mr. Gower. And what is the hurry ? | 
JH. There is a man in the ſtreet that ſells Canary- 
birds. I dare ſay he has more than a hundred. He 
carries a great cage quite full of them on his head. 
Mr. Gower, And why does that make you ſo glad? 
Je. Ah! papa; becauſe—that is if you give me 
leave—l ſhould like to buy one. | 
Ar. Giaer. And have you money enough? 
Ju. O yes, in my purſe. | I 
| | | a Nr. Gowets 
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— Gozver. But who will feed the poor bird? 
I will, papa, myſelf. Yow'll ſee, it will be 


* to * my 1 
Ar. Gower. Ah! I am afraid 


7%, Of What, papa? 
Mr. Gower. That you will let him die of hunger or 


thirſt. 

Je. I let hin die of hunger or thirſt! Oh! no, 
certainly I ſha'nt. Nay, I will never touch my own 
breakfaſt, before my bird has had his. | 

Mr. Gower. Jeſſy! Jeſſy! you know you are very 


g. =; and then you have only to neglect him one 


Tefly promiſed her father ſo fairly; ſhe coaxed him 
ſo much, and pulled his coat-ſkirt ſo often, that Mr. 
Gower conſented at laſt to his daughter's requeſt. He 
croſſed the {treet, leading her by the hand; and when 
they came up to the cage, they choſe the prettieſt Ca- 
nary-bird in it; a male, of the moſt lively yellow, with 
a little black tuft upon his head. Who was ever ſo 
happy as Jeſſy then? She held her purſe to her father, 
that he might pay for the bird. Mr. Gower then took 
money out of his own, to buy-a handſome cage with 
drawers, and a water-cup of cryital. Jeſſy had no 
ſooner given the Canary-bird poſſeſſion of its little pa- 
lace, than the ran to every part of the houſe, calling her 
mamma, her ſiſters, and all the ſerv ants, and ſhewing 
them the bird which her father had been fo good as to 
buy her. When any of her little friends came to ſee 
her, the firſt w ords were, de you know I have the pret- 
tieſt Canary Bird in the world? He is as yellow as 


gold, and has a little black creſt like the plumes of ß 


mamma's hat. Come, I will ſhew him to you 3 his 
name is Cherry. Cherry was quite happy under Jeſty* 8 
care. The firit thing that ſhe thought of in the morn- 
ing was to give him freſh grain and the cleareſt water. 
Whenever there was any cake at table, Cherry ; had his 
art of it firſt. She had always ſome bits of fugar i in 
ſtore for him, and his cage was garniſhed with freſh 


greens of one ſort or another. Cherry was not. un- 
= to 
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grateful to all theſe attentions. He ſoon learned to 
diſtinguith Jefly ; and the moment he heard her ſtep in 
the room, what fluttering of his wings ! what inceſſant 
chirpings | Jeſſy almoſt devoured him with kiſſes. At 
the end of a week he began to fing, and produced the 
moſt delightful muſic. Sometimes he ſwelled his little 
notes to ſuch a length, that one would have thought he 
mult expire from fatigue ;. then, after pauſing a mo- 
ment, he would begin again ſweeter than ever, with a 
tone fo clear and brilliant that he could be heard all 
over the houſe. Jeſſy paſſed whole hours in hitening 
to him as ſhe fat by his cage. She ſometimes would 
let her work fall out of her hands to gaze at him, and, 
after he had entertained her with a ſweet ſong, ſhe re- 

aled him, in her turn, with. a tune upon the bird-or- 
gan, which he would endeavour to imitate. Theſe 
pleaſures, however, became familiar to Jefly. Her fa- 
ther, one day,' made her a preſent of a book of prints. 
She was fo agreeably taken up with it, that Cherry 
was ſomething the leſs minded. He would chirp the 
moment that he faw Jeſſy, though ever ſo far off; but 
Jeſſy heard him not. Almoſt a week had paſſed, ſince 
he had either had freſh greens or bifcuit. He repeated 
the ſweeteſt airs that Jeſſy had taught him, and com- 
poſed new for her, but in vain. The truth was, Jeſſy's 
thoughts were otherwiſe engaged. Her birth-day 
came on, when her godfather gave her a great jointed 
doll. This doll, which the called Columbine, com- 
pletely baniſhed all thoughts of Cherry. From morn- 
ing till night ſhe was buſied with nothing but dreſſing 
and undreiling Miſs Columbine a hundred times, talk- 
ing to her, and carrying her up and down the room. 
The poor bird was very happy to get ſome food towards 
evening. Sometimes it happened that he was obliged 
to wait for it till the next day. At length, one day 
when Mr. Gower was at table, and calt his eye acci- 
dentally upon the cage, he ſaw the Canary-bird lying 
upon its breaſt, and panting for breath. Its feathers 
were ruffled, and it ſeemed contracted all of a lump.— 
Mr. Gower went cloſe up to it; but no more fond 


B 2 chirping! 
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chirpings! The poor little creature had ſcarce ſtrength 


* 


enough left to breathe. Jeſſy, cried Mr. Gower, what | 
is the matter with your Canary-bird? Jeſſy bluſhed.—:; 
Why, papa, I—ſomehow, I forgot and all in a trem- 


ble the ran to fetch the box of ſeed. Mr. Gower took 


down the cage, and examined the drawer and the wa- 
ter-cup. Alas! Cherry had not a ſingle grain, nor a 


drop of water. Ah! poor bird ! cried Mr. Gower z 
thou art fallen into cruel hands! if I had foreſeen this, 
I ſhould never have bought thee. All the company 
roſe from table, holding up their hands, and crying, the 

r bird! Mr. Gower put ſome ſeed into the drawer, 
and filled the cup with freſh water, but had much difh- 
culty in bringing Cherry back to life. Jefly left the 


table, and went up into her chamber, crying, and made 


ber handkerchief quite wet with her tears. The next day 


Mr Gower ordered the bird to be carried out of the houſe, | 
and given as a preſent to the ſon of Mr. Mercer, his 


neighbour, who was counted a very careful boy, and 
would pay more attention to him than Jeſſy had done. 


But, to hear the little girls complaints and expreſſhons 


of ſorrow | Ah! my dear bird! my poor Cherry! in- 
deed I promiſe you faithfully, papa, that I will never 
forget him a ſingle moment as long as I live. — 

Only leave him with me this once. Mr. Gower fſut- 
fered himſelf at length to be touched with Jefly's en- 
treaties, and gave her back the Canary-bird, but not 
without a ſevere reprimand for her negligence, and the 
ſtricteſt injunction as to the future. This poor little 
creature, ſays he, is ſhut up, and therefore not able to 
provide for its own wants. Whenever you want any 
thing, you can alk for it ; but Cherry cannot make peo- 


ple underſtand his language. If ever you let him ſuffer 


hunger or thirſt again——At theſe words Jeſſy ſhed a 
flood of tears. She took her papa's hand, and kiſſed it, 
but her grief was ſo full that ſhe could not utter a 
word. Now Jeſſy was once more miſtreſs of Cherry, 
and Cherry was ſincerely reconciled with Jeſſy. About 
a month after, Mr. Gower was obliged to go into the 
country for a few days with his lady. Jeſſy, Jeſſy, mw 
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he, in parting with his daughter, I earneſtly recom- 
mend poor Cherry to your care. Her parents were 
ſcarcely got into the carriage, when Jefly ran to the 
cage, and carefully provided the bird with every thing 
neceffary. In a few hours after, her time began to 
hang heavy. She ſent for ſome of her little acquain- 
tances, and ſoon recovered her chearfulneſs. They 
-went out to walk together, and at their return ſpent 
part of the evening in playing at blind-man's buff and 
four corners. After that they danced. In fine, the lit- 
tle company broke up very late, and Jeſſy went to bed 
quite fatigued. The next morning ſhe awoke by break 
of day, and began thinking on the amuſements ofthe 
evening before. If her governeſs had let her, ſhe 
would have run as ſoon as the got up, to ſee the Miſs 
Marſhalls, but was obliged to wait till after dinner.— 
However, ſhe had ſcarcely finithed it, before ſhe deſired 
to be conducted to their houſe: And Cherry! he was 
obliged to ſtay at home alone, and to fait. The follow- 
ing day was alſo ſpent in amuſements: And Cher- 
ry! he was forgotten again. It was the fame the third 
day: and Cherry! who could think of him in the midſt 
of ſuch diverſions? The fourth day, Mr. and Mrs. 
Gower returned from the country. Jeſſy had thought 
very little about their return. Her father had ſcarce 
kiſſed her, and enquired after her health, before he 
alked, how is Cherry? Very well, cried Jeſſy, a little 
confuſed; and ſhe ran towards the cage to carry him 
ſome water. Alas! the poor little creature was no 
more. He was laid upon his back, with his wings 
ſpread, and his bill open. Jeſſy ſcreamed out, and 
wrung her hands. Every one in the houſe ran up, and 
was eye-witneſs of the diſaſter. Ah! poor bird! cried 
Mr. Gower ; how painful has thy death been! if I had 
wrung thy head off, the day that I went to the country, 
thou wouldeſt have had but the pain of a moment, 
whereas now thou haſt endured for ſeveral days the 
pangs of hunger and thirit, and haſt died in a long and 
cruel agony. However, thou art {till happy, in being 
delivered from the hands of ſo pitileſs a guardian. ** 
„ B 3 | y 
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ſy would have hid herſelf in the bowels of the earth : 
the would have given all her play-things, and all her 
_  pocket-money, to purchaſe the life of Cherry; but it 
Was then too late. Mr. Gower took the bird, and had 
its ſkin ſtuffed and hung up from the cieling. Jeſſy did 
not dare to look at it: her eyes were filled with tears 
whenever ſhe chanced to perceive it, and every day he 
entreated her father to remove it from her fight. Mr. 


- © +, Gower did not conſent, till after many ſupplications on 


her part; and whenever Jeſſy ſhewed any mark of inat- 

tention or giddineſs, the bird was hung up again in its 
place, and every body would ſay in her hearing, Poor 
Cherry ! what a cruel death you ſuffered ! 


* 


THE CHILDREN WHO WOULD BE THEIR 
OWN MASTERS. 


| Camilla. H! papa, how I ſhould wiſh to be big! 
to be as big as you | 

Mr. Orpin. And why ſhould you wiſh fo, my dear ? 

Cam. Becauſe then 1 could not be under any body's 
command, and might do whatever came into my head. 

Mr Orpin. I ſuppoſe, then, you would do wonders. 

Cam. That I ſhould, I promiſe you. 

Mr Orpin. And do you wiſh alſo, . to be free to 
do whatever you pleaſe ? | 

ulia. Yes indeed, papa. 

Cam. Oh | if Julia and I were our own maſters ! 

Mr Orpin. Well, children, I can give you that ſatis- 
faction. Aſter to-morrow morning you ſhall have the 
liberty of conducting yourſelves entirely according to 
your own fancy. 
Cam. Ah! you are jeſtii. , papa. 

Ar Orpin. No, I ſpeak quite ſeriouſly. 'To-morrow, 
neither your mother, nor I, nor in ſhort any body in 
the houſe, ſhall oppoſe your inclinations. 

Cam. What pleaſure thall we feel to have our necks 
out of the yoke | 


Mi Orpin. 
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Mr Orpin. That is not all. I do not intend to give 
you this privilege for to-morrow only; it ſhall con- 
tinue until you come of yourſelves, and eee me 
to aſſume my authority again. 

Cam. At that rate, we ſhall be our own maſters: 4 
long while. 

M. Orpin. Well, I ſhall be glad to ſee you able to 
conduct yourſelves: ſo prepare to become great folks 
to-morrow. 

The next day came. The two children, inſtead 
of riſing at ſeven o'clock as uſual, lay in bed till 
near nine. Too much fleep makes us heavy and liſt. 
leſs. This was the caſe with Camillus and Julia. They 
awoke at length uncalled, and got up in an ill hu- 
mour. However, they pleaſed themſelves a little with 
the agreeable idea of acting in whatever manner they 
liked the whole day. Come, what ſhall we do firſt ? 
ſaid Camillus to his fiſter, after they had dreſſed theme 
ſelves and breakfaſted. 

Julia. Why, we'll go and play. 

Cam. At what? 

ulia. Let us build houſes with cards. 

Cam. Oh! that is very dull amuſement. I am not 
for that. 

Julia. Will you play at blind-man's buff? 

Cam. What, only two of us? 

Julia. Well, at drafts or at fox and geeſe. ; 
Gam. You know I cannot bear thoſe games that ob- 
lige one to ſit ſtill. ; 

Julia. Well, then mention ſome to your own liking. 

Cam. Then we'll play at riding on a flick. 

Julia. Ay, that is a pretty play for a little girl! 

Cam, We'll play then, if you like, at horſes. You 
Chal be the ann, and I will be coachman. * 

Julia. Oh yes! to laſh me with your whip, as you 
did Yother day. I have not forgot that. 

Cam. I never do it willingly z but the thing is, you 
won't gallop. 


Fulia. Ay, but that hurts me ; 80 1 won't play at 
Cuch game, | | 
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Cam. You won't ? won't you? Well! let us play at 


hounds and hare. I will be the huntſman, and you 
{hall be the hare. Come, make ready; I ſhall ſet off. 
lig. Plhaw ! I'll have none of your hunting. You 


do nothing but tread upon my heels, and punch me in 
the ſides. = 


Cam. Well, fince you do not chuſe any of my 
games, I'll never play with you again. Do you hear 
that? a p 


ulia. Nor I with you. Do you hear that too ? 


At theſe words they quitted the middle of the room, 


where they were ſtanding, and retired each into a cor- 
ner, and there remained a conſiderable time without 
looking at or ſpeaking to each other. They were {till 
in a pout, when the clock {truck ten. The forenoon 
would ſoon paſs over; therefore Camillus at length ap- 
proaching his fitter, ſaid, © I muſt do every thing that 


you like. Well then, I will play at drafts with you for 


twelve cheſnuts a game.” 


Julia. I have no cheſnuts: and befides, you know 


ou owe me a dozen already. You thould pay me 


thoſe firſt. | 


Cam. Yes, I owed them to you yeſterday ; but I do 
not owe any thing to-day. : 


ulia. And pray how did you come to be quit ? 
Cam. Nobody has a right to aſk any thing of thoſe 
who are their own maſters. | 
Julia. Very well! I ſhall tell my papa of your 
cheating. 1 5 
Cam. But papa has no power over me now. 
ulia. If that be the caſe, I wont play. 
Cam. Then you may do as you like. 


They go away pouting again to the farther ends of 


room from each other. Camillus began to whiſtle, 
ulia to ſing. Camillus tied knots on his whip, and 
cracked it: Julia dreſſed her doll, and began a conver- 
ſation with it. Camillus grumbled and Julia ſighed. 
The clock itruck again. They had another hour leſs 
to play in. Camillus, in a pet, threw his whip out 
of the window: Julia toſſed her doll into a 8 
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f 7” They look at each other, not knowing what to 1. ay. 


At length Julia breaks ſilence: “Come, Camillus, I 
will be your horſe.” fs | 
Cam. There now, that is right ! Thave a long ſtring 
for the bridle. See here. Put it in your mouth. 
ulia. No, not in my mouth. Tie it round my waiſt, 
or faſten it to my arm. 24 
Cam. How you talk ! did you ever ſee horſes have 
the bit any where but between their teeth? 
Julia. But I am not a real horſe. 5 
Cam. Well, but you ſhould do juſt the ſame as if 
ou were. „„ | 
Julia. I do not ſee any occaſion for that. 


Cam. I ſuppoſe you think that you know more a= 


bout it than 1 do, who am all the day in the ſtable. 
Come, take it the right way. 


Julia. You have been trailing it about in the dirt alle 


the week. No, I'll never put it in my mouth. 


Cam. Then I won't have it any where elſe. 1 


would rather not play at all. 5 

Julia. Juſt as you like! 

A third fit ot pouting, more ſullen and peeviſh than 
before. Camillus goes, for his whip : Julia takes up 
her doll. But the whip refuſes to crack: The dolFs 
dreſſing goes all wrong. Camillus fighs, Julia weeps. 
This interval brought on dinner-hour; and Mr. Or- 
pin came to aſk them, if they choſe to have it ſerved 
up. But what is the matter with you? faid he, fees 
ing them both quite dull. Nothing, papa, anſwered the 
children, and, wiping their eyes, followed their father 
into the dining room. 'The dinner this day conſiſted 


of a number of diſhes, and a bottle of wine was open. 


ed for each of the children. My dear children, ſaid 
Mr. Orpin, if I had ſtill my former authority over 
you, I would forbid you to taſte all theſe diſhes, and 
particularly to drink wine. At leaſt, I would deſire 
you to be very ſparing of them, becauſe I know how 
dangerous wine and high-ſeaſoned food are to child- 
ren. But ye are now your own maſters, and may 
eat and drink whatever you fancy. The children did 

| | not 
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w THE CHILDREN WHO WOULD 


not wait to be told this twice. The one ſwallowed 
great bits of meat without bread ; the other took fauce 
in whole ſpoonfuls : and they drank full bumpers of 


wine, without remembering to mix water with it. My 


dear, whiſpered Mrs. Orpin to her huſband, they will 
make themſelves ſick. I fear they will, my dear, an- 
ſwered Mr. Orpin ; but I would rather that they ſhould 
learn for once at their own expence, how much one may 
ſutter from ignorance, than by a premature attention de- 
prive them of the fruits of ſo important a leſſon. Mrs. 
Orpin ſaw her huiband's intention, and therefore ſuffered 
our thoughtleſs little couple to indulge their greedineſs. 
The cloth was now removed. The children had ſtuf- 
fed as long as they were able, and their little heads be- 
gan to be heated. Come with me, Julia, cried Camil- 
lus, and took his ſiſter with him into the garden. Mr. 
Orpin thought proper to follow them unobſerved. — 
There was a little pond in the garden, and at the edge 
of the pond a'ſmall boat. Camitins had a mind to. go 
into it. Julia ſtopped him. You know, ſaid ſhe, that 
we muſt not go there. Muſt not ? anſwered Camil- 
lus. Do you forget that we are our own maſters? Oh! 
that is true, ſaid Julia; fo, giving her hand to her 
brother, they both went into the boat. Mr Orpin drew 
nearer to them, but did not chuſe to diſcover himſelf 

et. He knew that the pond was not deep. Even if 


they fall in, ſaid he to himſelf, I ſhall not have much 


trouble in getting them out. The two children wiſhed 
to diſengage the boat from the bank, and puſh it out 
towards the middle of the pond ; but they were not 
able to untie the knots of the rope which held it faſt. 
Since we cannot fail, faid the giddy Camillus, we 


may at leaſt balance ourſelves. 80, ſtriding acroſs the 


boat, he began to preſs it down, ſirſt on the one ſide, 
and then on the other. Their heads being a little 
dizzy, it was not long before their legs failed them. 
They laid hold of each other to ſupport themſelves, 


and fell both plump upon the ſide of the boat, and 
from thence into the water. Mr Orpin flew like 


n from the place where he had been 1 
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BE THEIR OWN MASTERS. 11 


He threw himſelf into the water, ſeized his raſh child- 
ren, one in each hand, and brought them back into 
the houſe, half dead with terror. They felt themſelves 
violently. ſick, while they were undreſſing and rubbing 
2 with cloths. At length they were put each in a warm 
bed: they fell alternately into a ſtupor and convulſions : 
they complained of a dreadful head-ach and pains in 
the bowels, were ſeized with frequent fainting fits, and 
in the intervals with ſhudderings, ſickneſs of the ſto- 
mach, and difficulty of breathing. In this deplorable 
condition they paſſed the reſt of the day; they ſobbed 
2 and wept, till at length they fell aſleep thro' wearineſs. 
Farly the next morning their father entered their 
chamber, and aſked how they had paſſed the night. 
Very ill, anſwered both, in a feeble voice; we could 
not lie eaſy in bed, and ſtill feel a ſickneſs in the head 
and ſtomach. Poor children, how I pity you! But, ad- 
ded he, a moment after, what will you do with your li- 
berty to-day ? Je remember that ye enjoy it ſtill. Oh! 
no, no, anſwered both eagerly. And why, my little 
friends? You ſaid, the other day, that it was fo diſ- 
2 agreeable to be ſubject to the direction of others. We 
have been well puniſhed for our folly, replied Ca- 
millus. And ſhall take warning for a long time, ad- 
2 ded Julia. | | 
Mr. Orpin. Ye: will not be your own maſters then, 
any longer? 
Cam. No, no, papa: We would rather be told by 
you what to do. | 
* Fulia. It will be much better for us both. 
Mr. Orpin Think well of what you ſay; for, if 
I reſume my authority, I inform you before-hand, that 
my very firſt orders will be diſagreeable to you. 
Cam. No matter papa; we are ready to do what- 
ever you ſhall think proper. | 
Mr Orpin. Well, I have here a yellow powder, cal- 
led rhubarb ; it has an unpleaſing taſte, but is excel- 
Went for thoſe who have hurt their ſtomachs by ex- 
Feels. Since you confent to follow my orders, I com- 
mand you inſtantly to take this powder. Let me ſee 
| 3 OU obey |! Ca., 
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his own ſon Henry engaged in the fray. As ſoon as is 
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Cam. Oh ! yes, yes, papa. 
Julia. I would take it, though it were as bitter as 


foot. | 


Mr Orpin gave them the medicine, and the child- 


ren, without making, as formerly, any grimaces, en- 


deavoured each to excel the other in taking it with Þ 


a chearful countenance. This remedy happily had its 
effect, and they both recovered very ſoon. After that, 
whenever their parents would terrify them with threats 
of puniſhment, they would fay, We ſhall let you be 
your own maſters | and the children felt more terror 
from this threat, than many others to whom one 
ſhould ſay, I will put you in priſon! 
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JOSE P H. 


ere lived once in Briſtol, a crazy perſon whoſe 

name was Joſeph. He never went-out without 
having five or ſix wigs on his head at once, and as 
many muffs upon each of his arms. Though his ſenſes * 
were diſordered, he was not miſchievous, and muſt © 
be teazed a long time to be put in a paſſion. When- 
ever he walked the ſtreets, a number of troubleſome 
little boys would come out of the houſes and follow 
him, crying, Joſeph ! Joſeph ! how do you ſell your 
wigs and your muffs? Some of them were even ſo 
ill-natured as to throw ſtones at him. Though Joſeph 
commonly bore all theſe inſults very quietly yet he was 
ſometimes fo tormented that he would fall into a fury, 
and take up ſtones or handfuls of dirt *to throw at 
the rabble of boys. Such a combat as this happened 
one day before the houſe of Mr Denham. The noiſe 
drew him to the window, and he beheld with grief 


ITE AED 
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he perceived this, he ſhut down the ſaſh, and went in- 
to another chamber. At dinner, Mr. Denham ſaid to 
his fon, Who was that man that you was running and 
hallooing after ? : | q 
5 Henry, b 
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Henry. You know him very well, papa. It is the 
crazy man called Joſeph. 

Mr Denham. Poor man! What can have occaſioned 
this misfortune to him? | 

| Henry. They ſay that it was a law-ſuit for a great 
eſtate. He was. fo grieved at loſing it, that he has 
loſt his ſenſes too. 

Mr Denham. If you had known this man at the 
very time when he was ſtript of his eſtate, and if he 
had ſaid to you, my dear Henry, I am unfortunate ; 
I have juſt loſt an inheritance which I long enjoyed 
peaceably ; all my property is gone to ſupport the ex- 
pence of a law-ſuit; I have now neither town-houſe 
nor country-houſe ; in ſhort, nothing upon earth lett. 
Would you have laughed at him then ? 

Henry. God forbid ! who could be ſo wicked as to 
laugh x a man in his misfortunes ? I ſhould much ra- 
ther endeavour to comfort him. 

Mr Denham. W hat, then, is he happier now, when 
he has loſt his reaſon beſides ?! 

Henry. On the contrary, he is much more to be pi- 
tied. 

Mr Denham. And yet this tay you inſult and throw 


ſtones at an unfortunate man, whom you would have 


K ar zrobggatty to comfort when he was leſs an object 


of pity. 
3 My dear papa, I have done wrong; forgive 
me | 

Mr Denham. 1 pardon you willingly, if you are ſorry 
for your fault. But my pardon is not ſufficient. 'There 
is another whoſe forgiveneſs you have {till to alk. 

Henry. You mean Joſeph. 

Ar Denham. And why Joſeph ? 

Henry. Becauſe I offended him. 

Mi Denham. If Joſeph had retained his ſonia it 
would certainly be his pardon that you ſhould demand; 
but as he is not able to underſtand het is meant by 
pardon, it were uſeleſs to addrels yourſelf to him. Yet 
you think that every one ſhould aſk parden of thoſe 
whom he has oſſended? | | 
WG O "4 | Fl, 46/1 ry 


14 ODE. 

Henry. So you have taught me, papa. 

Mr Denham And do you know who it is that bas 
commanded us to have compaſſion upon the unfortu- 
nate? 

Henry. It is God. 

Mr Denham. And yet you have not ſhewn compaſ- 
ſion to poor Joſeph: On the contrary, you have aggra- 
vated his miſery by your inſults. Do you think chat 
ſuch conduct does not offend God? 

Henry. Les, I acknowledge it, and will aſk for- 
giveneſs of him to-night in my prayers: | 

Henry kept his word ; he repented of his fault, and 
at night aſked pardon of Ng from the bottom of his 


Heart. And he not only ceaſed to trouble Joſeph 
for ſeveral weeks himſelf, but he hindered alſo others 


of his comrades from inſulting him. In ſpite of his fair 
reſolutions, however, he happened one day to mix in the 
rabble of boys who were following him. *Tis true, it 
was purely out of curiolity, and only to fee the tricks 
that they played upon this poor man. Now and then 
he could not refrain from hallooing like the reſt, Jo- 
ſeph ! Joſeph! and by degrees came to be the foremoſt 
in the mob. At leng: mn Joſeph's patience being tired 
by the ſhouts that purſued him, he turned ſhort about, 
and taxing up a large ſtone, threw at him with ſuch 
violence that it grazed his cheek, and almoſt cut off 
part of his ear. Henry returned home all over blood, 
and roaring heartily. It is a juſt puniſhment on you 
from God, ſaid Mr Denham. But, replied Henry, Why 
have I : lone been hurt, while my companions, who 
uſed him much worſe than I did, have not been pu- 
niſhed? The reaſon is, anſwered his father, that you 
knew better than the others, what a fault you were 
committing, and conſequently your offence was more 
criminal. It is very juſt that a child who knows the 
commands of God, and of his father, ſhould be doubly 
. whenever he has ſuch a difregard of his 
duty as to violate th | 
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THE LITTLE FIDDLEM 
A DRAM, in one Ac r. 


CHART r 


MR. MELTORT, 


Cinis, kis Son. 
So PH IA, ä his Daughter. 
GODFREY, his Nephew. 


MOND a . 
AMELIA RICH 5 Friends of Sophia. 
and CHARLOTTE, 


Jo Nas, the Little Fiddler. 
Scene, Mr. Melfort's Houſe. 
SCENE I. 
Charles and | Godfrey. 
_ Charles. ARK ye, couſin. You muſt do me 
a favour. 


Godfrey. Come, let us ſee what it is? Thou haſt al- 
ways ſomething or another to aſk me. | 

Charles. It is becauſe you are the cleverer of the 
two. You know the tranſlation of that fable of Phæ- 
drus, that our tutor has given me for a taſk. 

Godfrey, What, have you not finiſhed it yet ? 


% 


Charles, How do vou think I ſhould have finiſhed 


it, when I have not begun it? 
Godfrey. You have not had time then to do it from 
twelve o'clock till four ? | 
Charles. You ſhall ſee now whether that was poſlible. 


At eleven o'clock I could not help taking a turn or two 


in the garden, in order to get an appetite for my dinner. 
We were at table an hour. Then to fit down and 
ſtudy immediately after one's meals, you know how 
dangerous papa's doctor ſays that is. So, as I had 
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made a hearty dinner, I had occaſion for a good deal 
of exerciſe to digeſt it, you know. 

Gzefrey. Well, now at leaſt you have had exerciſe 
enough ; and before dark there 1s more time than you 
want to finiſh your taſk. 

Charles. You do not conſider that juſt now I muſt 
go to my writing. 

Gedfrey But fince your writing-maſter is not come 

Charles. I ſhall wait for him. It would be ſpoiling 
every thing to confound my hours of buſineſs. 

Geafrey, Well then, after your writing, you have ſtill 
ſome of the afternoon, and the whole evening. 


Charles. I ſhall not have a minute. My ſiſter expects 


the two Miſs Richmonds to come to ſee her 
Godfrey. It is not on your account that they come. 


Charles. No. But then I muſt help my ſiſter to en- 


tertain them. 


Geafrey. What will hinder you when the young 


ladies go away? 
Charles. O yes, indeed ! to work by candle light, 


and ſpoil my eyes. Vet my tranſlation muſt be ready 


by to-morrow morning. 
Godfrey. Well! whether it is or no, what is that to me? 


Charles. And would yo ſee me, then, reprimanded 


by my tutor and my papa ? 
Godfrey. You always know how to get the better of 


me. Come, let me ſee, where is this taſk ? 
Charles. Above ſtairs in my room, on the table. I 
will go for it, or rather come you along with me. 
Godfrey. Do you go fit : I ſhall follow you imme- 
diately. I ſee your ſiſter coming this way. She want- 


ed to ſpeak with me. 
Charles. But do not you go and tell her any thing 


of this; you underſtand me. 


SCENE IK 
Sohhina and Ge ey. 


Sophia. Well, couſin, what have vou and my brother 


been cohverſing about. He has certainly been playing 


you one of his old tricks. Godfrey. 
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:dfrey. No, but he has been making me one of his 
old requeſts. He wants me as uſual to perform his 
taſk for him againſt to-morrow. 


I Sophia. And is 7 papa never to be informed of 
his idleneſs ? 
| Godfrey. I ſhall not undertake. that office. You 


know that ever ſince your mamma's death, my uncle's 
health has been ſo precarious, that the leaſt emotion 
makes him ill for ſome days. Beſides, his generoſity 
2 ſupports me; and he might think that I wiſhed to 
hurt your brother in his eſteem. 

” S2phia. Well then, I ſhall talk to my brother the 
2 firſt opportunity—But do you know what I had to fay 
to you? The Miſs Richmonds are coming to ſee me 
to- day, and you mult aſſiſt us in our amuſements. 
'Z CGodfrey. Oh ! I ſhall certainly do my beſt, couſin. 
Sophie. Ah! here they are. 


9 : 8 ENT. II. 
Godfrey, Sophia, Amelia, and Charlotte Richmond. 
Sophia. Ah! how do you do, my dear friends! (They 


alute each other, and curteſy to Godfrey, who bows to them.) 
Charlotte. It ſeems an age ſince I ſaw you laſt. 
Amelia. Indeed it is a long time. 
Sophia ] believe it is, more than three 3 (God 
Frey draus out the table, and gives them chairs.) 
* Charlatte. Do not give yourſelf fo much trouble, 
Z Maſter Godfrey. 
3 Codfrey. Mis, I only do my duty. 
Sophia. Oh, Iam very ſure Godfrey does it with plea- 
fſure. (gives FE:S her hand) I with my brother had a littla 
2 of his complaiſance. 


SCENS IC 


Godfrey, Sophia, Amelia, Charlstte, Charles, 


Charles. (without taking notice of the Miſs Richmonds) 
* is very pretty of you, Godfrey, to let me Wait 
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fo long, while you are playing the fine gentleman. 


Godfrey. I thought I ſhould be the laſt perſon in the 


company to whom you would direct your compliments. 


Charles Oh! do not be angry, ladies; I ſhall be at 
your ſervice preſently. | 
Amelia. Oh, pray do not hurry yourſelf, Mr. Charles. 
(Charles takes Godtrey afide, and while the young ladies con- 
verſe together, draus a paper from his pocket, which he 
gives him) — | - | 
Charles, There it is; you underſtand me. 
Godfrey. Six lines! a great taſk indeed! are not you 


aſhamed. 


Charles. Hiſt | hold your tongue. 
Godfrey. Ladies, if you give me leave, I will juſt ſtep 
out for a few minutes, 


Charlotte. We ſhall expect your return with impa- 


tience. | 
Sphin. Since you are going out, couſin, pray bid 
Jenny bring us in tea. 


SCENE V. 


Charles, Sophia, Amclia, Charlotte. 


Charles. (throwing himſelf into an arm-chair) Soh 
J ſhall take poſſeſſion of this. | 
Sohphia. I think it would have been civil to aſk leave. 
Charles. Your leave, perhaps ? 
Sophia. J am not the only perſon here. 


Charlotte. I fee your brother counts us as nothing. 


Amelia. He thinks certainly that he does us a great 


deal of honour in keeping us company. 

Charl:s. Oh! I know that you could do without my 
company; but I could not fo cafily deprive myſelf of 
yours. | | | 
Saphia. There at leaſt is the appearance of a com- 


pliment. Though, I believe, to ſay the truth, the tea 


mould come in for the greateſt part. of it. 
Charles. You are very right, my dear ſiſter, in not 
thinking that I ſtay at leaſt on your account. 
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Sophia. Oh ! as to that, I have too humble an opi- 
nion of my own merit. All that I ſhould take pride 
in, is, that I am ſiſter to fo polite a young gentleman. 
(Fenny brings the tea, and ſets it before Sophia. 

Charles. Let me pour it out, pray do. 

Sophia. No, no, that is my buſineſs; you are a little 
too aukward. It you want to do ſomething, hand theſe 
ladies their cups. 

Amelia. Not fo much ſugar for me. 

Sophia. Help yourſelf, my dear, to your liking.— ' 
(hands her a cup and the ſugar baſon. Charles takes a JR 
for himſelf, and gets hold of the ſugar.) Charles, you have 
got three great lumps already. 

3 Charles. Why, that is not too much. Ilike it pretty 
EZ ſweet. (tales ſeveral bits one after another, till his H 


T | ter gets the ſugar baſon out of hig hands.) 
Sophia. Are not you aſhamed, brother? You ſee there 
will be none left for us. 


YN Charles. Well, do not you know the way to the ſugar 
3 caniſter? 
Sophia. My brother would think he had done wrong 
if he faved his ſiſter any trouble. 
1 Charles. No; but if you went for it, I ſhould have 
the pleaſure of being alone with theſe ladies. 

* | Amelia. Do you hear that, Sophia ? Now will you 
2 fay that your brother is not perfectly polite ? 

= Sophia. (having collected all 2 cups before her, and file 


led them again.) Charles, hand Amelia this cup. (Charles 
takes the cup, and in handing it to Amelia, ſpills the tea | 
upon her flip. —T hey all riſe haſtily.) - 
Sophia, There is an inſtance 2 his politeneſs. (ade 
20 Charles.) I dare ſwear, thou ill- natured creature, that 
Was done on purpoſe. 
Amelia. O dear? what will my mamma ſay? And 
what ſhall we do. 
2 Cnarlotte This is only the ſecond time ſhe has had 
on this ilip, Make haſte, a glaſs of clean water. 
1 Sophia. No ; ; I have heard that it is better to rub it 
1 8 a dry linen cloth. Here is a handkerchief quite 
lcan. (They g to 25 it Amelia, Charlotte balds her flip, 
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and Sophia rubs it. Meantime Charles remains at table, 


ite unconcerned, drinking his tea.) 

Charlotte. There, it begins to n : You mult 
r 
Amelia. By good luck, it is in a fold where one * 
not think of looking. 

Charles. (aſide.) That is not my fault. 

Saphia. There, look now Charlotte, I do not think 
it will be obſerved. 

Charlotte. If I had not ſeen the ſpot before— 

Amelia. Very true. However, Mr. Charles, another 


time I ſhall beg you to ſpare yourſelf the trouble of 


waiting on me. 
Sapbia. Gome, ladies, let us take our places again. 


(Coing to pour out the tea, ſbe finds the tea-pat empty, looks 
angrily at Charles.) Well, this 1s a piece of ill man- 
ners that I could not have imagined. Would ye believe 
it ladies? while we were ſo much concerned, he has 
taken all the tea. However, ſtop a moment, I will go 


and order more 
Charlotte. No, there has been quite enough; I could 


not drink another drop. 
Amelia. The misfortune of my ſlip has taken away 


my thirſt. 


Charles. But I beg you will make no ceremony. 8 


They can ſoon bring us more. 
Amelia. Really I think you ſhould have known before- 


hand that your brother was to be one of the company. 


Sephia. Thoſe who are not invited ſhould at leait 


walt until it were their turn. 

Charltte. Let us not ſay any more about it. It does 
not give me the leaſt concern. 

Sophia. Well, what ſhall we do now ? Ah, hs 18 
our friend Godfrey. He will help us to fix on ſome 


amuſement. 


Charles. . her.) Our friend Godfrey But 
ladies I muſt ſpeak to him before you. (goes to meet 
Godjrez, * the young ladies are convetſing together.) 


SCENE 
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SCENE VI. 
Amelia, Charlotte, Sophia, Godfrey, Charles. 


Charles. (to Godfrey.) Well, have you done it ? 

3 CGodfrey. There; take it, and bluſh for your idleneſs. 
Well, ladies, have you fixed upon any amuſement ? 

| Amelia. No, we waited for you to determine us. 

3 Codfrey. J have got a little muſician below ſtairs 
at your ſervice. If you give me leave, I will call him 
up to ſing you a ſong, or to play, if you chuſe to 
dance. 

Sophia. A little muſician ! where is he? where is he? 

Charlotte, We mult own that Maſter Godfrey knows 
how to amuſe his company. 

| Godfrey. At the ſame time that we amuſe ourſelves, 
we ſhall do an act of charity; for the poor little fel- 
low has no livelihood but his violin. 

Charles. And who will pay him ? Maſter G 
He talks and acts as if the king were his couſin, and 
he has not a farthing all the while. 

Sophia. Are not you aſhamed, brother? 

Godfrey. Let him go on, couſin, he does not offend. 
me. It 1s no crime to be poor. I am the liker my 
little muſician, who 1s for all that a very good boy. 
I will give bim ſix-pence that I have remaining in my 
purſe ; and he has nn. to play for that all the 
evening. 

Charktte. We will make a collection to pay him. 

Amelia. Yes, yes; we {hall club. 

Godfrey. Shall I go for him? he waits below at the 
door. | | 
Sophia. By all means, my dear couſin, and make 
| haſte. (Godfrey goes out, meantime Jenny brings in a cake 
upon a plate.) | 


SCENE VE 


Amelia, Charlotte, Sophia, Charles. 


Charles goes to take the plate from Jenny. Sephia pre- 


vents him.) Charles. I was only going to cut it up. 
Sephia. 
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Sophia. I ſhall ſave you the trouble ; you would cut 
it up ſo well, I ſuppoſe, that we ſhould have no more 
of the cake than we had of the tea. (Se divides it, and 
. bands it round.. 

Charles. (after taking his Hare) Who is to have the 

jece that is left? 

Sephia. What! is my couſin to have none > 

Amelia. 1 would rather give him my part. 

Charlotte. And I mine. 

Charles. (with a ſneer) He is exceedingly happy. 

Sephia. Can you ſee nothing but his cake to _ 


him? 


SCENE Vit 


| Ameli 14, Charlotte, Sophia, C 3 GCedivey, {leading in Foe 


nas by the hand, wwho has his violin under his arm. 


Godfrey. Give me leave to preſent you my young 
performer. 

Charlzte and Amelia. He is a ſmart little fellow. 

Sophia. Where do you come from, my man? 

Jonas. I came from the wolds of Yorkſhire, Ma'am. 

Amelia. La! what has made you come thus far : 4 

Jonas. Becauſe my poor father is blind, and cannot 
work So we travel the country, and J ſupport him 
with my fiddle. 

Sophia. Well, will you give us a n of your 
performance? 

Fonas. That I will with all my heath But my kill 
1s not very great, 

Godfrey. Play your beſt ; at any rate it will be well 


enough for me, and theſe ladies will be ſo good as to 


pardon you if you ſhould play a little out of tune. 
( Jonas tunes his violin. Amelia in the mean time taking the plale, 


Preſents the remain ler of the cake to Godfrey. He bows, tales 


the plate, und bolds it in his hand without touching the cake, 
awhile he liſtent to Jonas The laiter begins by playing the air 


| of the following 7 ng then fin Js ) 


| ih 
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ITY the * 1 of a boy 
whoſe tender hands maintain an helpleſs ſire; 


Alas! no other means can he employ, 


But that compaſſion which their wants inſpire. 
H. 


Pity their lot, who would not importune, 
Chill penury implores their ſcanty boon; 

Long years of toil have dimm'd the father's eyes, 
The other” s weakneſs that reſource denies. 


III. 


Oh! Let their hardſhips touch the bounteous breaſt, 
Relieve the aged fire and helplefs boy ; 


A little bread were wealth to the giſtreſt, 


Alas! tis all their . wants enjoy. 


GV ey. (giving him his 1 Poor child! then you 
are both in great diſtreſs? . 

Jonas. Alas we are ſo; but with my fiddle I hope 
we ſhall never be deſtitute. If we ſhould be fick, God 
Almighty will take care of us; and if we die, we thall 
want "nothing but a little ſpot of earth, Which may be 
had any where. E 

Godfrey. But my poor little boy y, perhaps thou art 
hungry. Hold, here, take my- cake. 

Jonas. Oh! no, my pretty maſter eat it yourſelf; a 
bit of bread ſerves me. 

Godfrey. No, you thall have this; I can eat bread ag 
well as you. 

Jonas. Well, Sir, I thank you; but 1 will not eat it 
now. I will ſhare it with my poor father; he is not 
uſed to taſte ſuch good things. 

Sophia, Your poor father, ſay nar here ; you ſhall 
give him my part, 

Charlotte And cake mine too. 

Amelia. 
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Amelia. And mine. 
Jona. Oh! no, no; keep your cakes my ſweet 
oung Ladies. One piece is enough for me. We are 
not uſed to fill our bellies with ſweet things. 
Charles. (ironically.) He is right ; that would ſpoil ! 
his fine voice. - 
S2phia. Nobody has aſked you for yours. 
Charles. Oh, I have diſpatched that long ago. 
1 f Come, my man; will you taſte your 0 
r 
Jenas. Oh! no Maſter. Since you are ſo good as to 
give it me, allow me to wrap it up in my — 
and take it home. 

Sophia. Stop a moment, I will give you = picce of - 
linen cleaner than that, and meantime you may lay your 
cake in the window. 

Jonas. 1 will, my good young Lady. I come here to 
play upon the fiddle, not to eat. 

Amelia. I ſhould with to dance a minuet with Maſter 

if _ Godfrey. Can you play any? 

43 Jonas. Whatever you pleaſe. A minuet, a jig, or a 

country dance. 

#2 Amelia. Let us have the minuet ſirſt. Godfrey takes 

Amelia by the hand to dance. ) 

Charlotte. Why cannot we both dion; (advancing 

towards Charles.) Mr. Charles? 

Charles. Excuſe me, Miſs, I can't dance. 

Sapbia. Yet he has learned full two years. 

Charles. J am not in a capering humour to-day, 

Charlotte. [ curiſying to him.) So then I am refuſed, 

Sophia. Come, couſin, lend me your hat. ( Charlztte.) 

I ſhall have the honour, Ma'am, to be your ſquire. 
Amelia. Then if we were to dance a double minuet ? 
Godfrey. Miſs, I am at your fervice. (7. hey dance a 

double minuet, after which Charlotte goes to take out God- 

re 
=. Mr. Godfrey 1 now I will dance with you. 

Godfrey. I ſhall be happy, Miſs, to have that honour. 

Amelia And now, Sophia, I will be your ſquire. 


Sophia. As this goes, I find I mull loſe my couſin ; 
however, 
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tleman promiſed me only ſix-pence. 


however, theſe Ladies have the firſt title to your com- 
plaiſance. (They dance another minuet, during which 
Charles goes to the window, tazes Fonas's cake, and ſlips 


out of the room.) | | 
Sephia. (to Godfrey, who wipes his face.) Ah! you 


give it up; you muſt own that we have ſtronger feet 
than you Gentlemen, 
Godfrey. It is becauſe you are much nĩmbler. 


Amelia. (to Godfrey) If your couſin had been as 


complaifant as you, we ſhould ſoon have overmatched 

you; for then one of us could take breath while the 

other two danced. (They all look round for Charles.) + 

Charlotte. Ah! he is gone; ſo much the better. 
Jonas. Shall I play another tune or two? 


Godfrey. No; that is enough; unleſs, Ladies, you 


would chooſe more. 'The poor little fellow will be 
glad to go and earn ſomething elſewhere. I have al- 
ready told you how little I have in my purſe; and 
Charles has gone off without paying. 

Charlotte. We will all contribute as well as you. 
Amelia. Certainly, we mean it. (fakes out her purſe.) 
There, Maſter Godfrey, is my purſe. | 

Charlotte. And here is mine. 

Sophia. Hold, couſin, here is a ſhilling: Keep your 
money, and this will do for us both. 


Godfrey. No, no, Sophia, I have a right to pay firſt, 
| (They gather the money, and give it to Fonas. | 


' Fonas, 1 will never take all that; this young Gen- 


Godfrey. Take the whole, my man; we are very 
happy to be able to do you a ſervice. 

Fonas. God Almighty reward you. (70 Sophia.) Novy 
Miſs, if you would pleaſe to give me a piece of old lin- 


en to wrap up the cake that you have made me take. 
© Sophia. I had quite forgot it. (runs to a drawer © 
and takes out a handkerchief.) There; it is a little worn 


but it will do very well for your purpoſe. 
Fonas. May heaven repay you for your generoſity. 
{ goes to the window for the cake. ö 


Jonas. {forrowfully. ) It is not here. 
| D | Sepia. 
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le What a ſad boy is that! he certainly has ta- 
_ this poor child's cake. | 
onas. Do not be concerned, my ſweet young Lady. . 
I am only ſorry to loſe it on account of my poor father. 
 Geafrey. If Charles were not your brother, his greedi- 
neſs ſhould coſt him dear; but Jonas's father muſt not 
be a loſer however. My dear Sophia, lend me that 
 ſix-pence which you were going to pay for me juſt 
now. 

Sophia. No, couſin, I will have the merit of it all to 
myſelf, (to Fonas.) There, my lad, is ſix-pence; buy 
another cake for your father. (Charlett and Amelia 
feel in their purſes.) 

Charlotte. Hold, here are ſome more halfpence. 
Amelia. Take this too. 

onas. Oh dear, no; this is too much. 

Gedſrey. ¶ taking him by the hand affetionately. } How 
unhappy am I not to have any thing more to give thee ! 
But am an orphan, and ſubſiſt like thee upon the gene- 
roſity of others. 

Fonas. (ts Godfrey) I wiſh that you had not brought 
me here, or that you would take back your money 

Geafrey. Do not be uneaſy as to me. Farewel, Go 
and try to earn ſomething elſewhere. 

Fonas. (to Sophia, as he is going.) But, take your 
handkerchief, my good young Lady, 

S:phia. No, keep it if you have occaſion for it. 

Jonas. May heaven preſerve you all in good dh 
and make you {till more amiable than you are, 


( Bees out. / 


S8 C ENE IA. 


Sophia, Charlotte, Amelia, and Godfrey, 
S-phia. Can you imagine any thing more ſhameful 
than the behaviour of Charles ? 
Amelia. He ſhould not play theſe pranks if I were 
bis filter. 
Charl:tte. 1 am ſorry that he has deſtroyed all the 
pleaſure 
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pleaſure we had, in doing a ſervice to this poor ede 

bo : 
Lak However, he is not ill of. at preſent; 5 the 

cake has been pretty well made up to him. £5 

Godfrey. Very true, thanks to your generoſity. But 
that does not juſtify the behaviour of Charles. Beſides 
Page Jonas might have had the one without loſing wo 
Other. 

Sophia. It is you, 0 that have ſuffered maſt; u- 
pon the whole. You. have deprived yourſelf of your 
ſhare, that my good-for-nothing brother mighty eat It,— 
Ca knocking is heard at the door.) | 
Amelia, Charlotte, Sophia, Godfrey, Jonas 1 

Godfrey. Here is our little fiddler again. What is 
the matter, my man? 

Jonas. (crying-) Oh dear! oh dear! Help! I am 
ruined. (T he children gather round. him.) 

Sophia. What has happened to you then? 

Jonas. The whole of my poor ſubſiſtance—all that 1 

| mu to maintain myſelf and my father—ſee, ſee here 

little violin—it is broken all to pieces, and your 
. and your money—All i 15 gone—he has ta- 
ken it all from me. 

Gadfrey. Who has broken your violin? who Lak ta- 
ken your money? __ 

Jonas. Twas he was he that took ny cake. 

Sophia. What, my brother? Is it poſſible? 

© Godfrey, Charles? 

Charlotte. It cannot be. 

Amelia. O the wtetch! 

Jonas. Yes, it was he, it was he. As I was: going 

out of the ſtreet-door, he came up to me, and aſked if 1 
been paid for my playing as otherwiſe he meant to pay 
me. Oh, yes, that I have, ſaid I, and even overpaid. — 
How came they by ſo much money ? ſays he. Let me 
ſee what they have given you. 80 J. ſilly fool that I 
was —I ſhould have remembered the cake; but I 

thought no more of that I was ſo overjoyedto carry home 

ſo much money to my father. Beſides I had not count- 

ed it, and was deſirous to know the ſum. So I hid my 
D 2 | fiddle. 
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fiddle down on the ground, beſide me, and took out the 
handkerchief. See here, ſaid I to him, what ] got 


more than was promiſed me at firſt; one of the young 


miſſes gave it me. I had tied up all my money in the 


| handkerchief, and was going to undo the knot, when 


he ſnatched at it. I gueſſed his roguery. So he pulled 
one way and I another, when all at once ſeeing where 
my fiddle lay on the ground, he ſtamped on it with 
both his feet. I looſed my hold, and let go the hand- 
kerchief, and ſo he got it from me and ran away. Both 
my fiddle and the bow are broke, and now have nei- 
ther handkerchief nor money. Omy father ! my poor fa- 
ther ! What will become of us? | 
Sophia. Why really I do not know.—I have nothing 
more in the world. O coufin ! | 
Charlotte, Here are fome few halfpence. It is all that 
I have about me. | | . 5 
Jonas. My ſweet miſs, I thank you; but that will 


not buy me a fiddle. O my poor father! he had it 


more than fifteen years. | 
1 Take this too. It is the very laſt farthing I 
ve. | | 
Sophia. (Runs to the drawer.) Here is my thimble ; 
it is gold. Run and fell it, my poor little man. I have 
an ivory one that will ſerve me. 3 
Gattfrey, No; keep your thimble, couſin. Stop, my 
boy, I can extricate you. (Takes out his buckles, and 
gives them t9 kim.) I have another pair of pinchbeck.— 


Lou will certainly get twelve ſhillings for theſe. I can 


give them away, for they are my own. My godfather 


made me a preſent of them for my birth-day.—( Sophia 


offers him her thimble, and Godfrey his buckles, Fonas hee 
dates. | 585 = 
Fenas. No; I will have none of them. My father 
would think that I had ſtolen them. 
Sophia. Take my thimble at leaſt, c 
Godfrey. Wont you take my buckles? you will make 
me angry. Take them, I ſay. 
Fonas. Oh dear] would you have me deprive you of 


your ornaments? | i” 
il Godfrey, 
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Godfrey. Do not be uneaſy about about that. God 

will repay me, perhaps, more than I give you. Your 

father wants bread : I have no father to maintain. 
Sophia. Go, go, and take care of yourſelf. 

Jonas. At leaſt take back your thimble. EEO a 
Sophia. No; it is not mine now. = 
Charlotte. If you ever paſs our way, I will do fome- 

thing for you 
Amelia. Tis in 

you Mr. Richmond's. 
Jonas. Oh! great folks ſeldom aſk me into their 
houſes. Jam ſometimes, perhaps, taken down into the 

kitchen. | | 1 
Sophia. Well, enough of this. Your father probably 

_ . on your account, and ours may return very 
n: 

7 Jona. How, miſs ! your papa? Do you expect him 
on? N 
Sophia. Yes, go your ways, elſe the rogue who took 

your hankerchief and money, may take this from you 

too. | $2 
Fouas, But I hope you are very ſure not to be 
ſcolded. 
Godfrey. No, no, never fear. Good by! 
: Ns: (As he goes aut. The good-natured little 


Square; any body will ſhew 


SCENE AL 


Sophia, Charlotte, Amelia, Godfrey. v2 - 


Charltte. I am very ſorry that you have deprived 
yourſelf of your buckles, Maſter Godfrey. kl 
Amelia. You have ſet us a good example. 

Godfrey. I only followed that of Sophia. I ſhould- 
be happy in the opportunity of doing a good action, if 
it had not been furniſhed by the mean behaviour of 
Charles. With what pleaſure I ſhall now look at my 


pinchbeck buckles ! . 
5 D 3 | SCENE. 
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Mr. Melfort, Sephia, Amelia ) Charktte, Godfrey, Jonas, 


De children get clgſe Send Sophia and Godfrey caſt 
4 > fide look at Fonas, and whiſper each other.) 

Mr. Melf. (to the Miſs Richmonds.) Your ſervant, 
ladies ! Ithank you for the honour that you have done 
my daughter. But give me leave to hear, in your pre- 
lence, what this boy has to ſay. He was waiting for 
me upon the ſtairs, and cannot leave me, he ſays, until 
he has ſpoken to me before you (te Jonas.) Come, 
what have you to ſay 2 

Fonas. (ro Sophia and Godfrey. ) My good young 
maſter and miſs, I beg you, for heaven's ſake, not to be 
angry with me; -but I cannot help ſpeaking, and it 
would be ill done of me to keep what you have made 
me take, without the conſent of your papa. I know 
very well that children have nothing of oe own to 
give away. 

Mr. Melf. What is all this ? 

Jonas. I am going to tell you, fir. This young 
maſter called me from his window to come in and play 
upon my violin for theſe ladies. There was another 
little gentleman too along with them, very handfome, 
but a very ill-natured rogue. 

538 "hq What! my fon? 
I beg pardon. That word efcaped me. Well; 
1 . — my beſt, what tunes Iknew, and this good lit- 
tle company were ſo kind as to beſtow upon me a piece of 
cake, with a handkerchief to wrap it up, and almoit a 
| handful of money beſides. I do not know how much. 

Mr. Melf. Well? 

Fonas. Well, that in. natured little gentleman took 
away the cake, which I was intending to carry to my 
poor father, who is blind. That I ſhould not have 
minded; but he flips out of the room, and when I was 

going away, quite ov _—_ with * little bundle, he 
| watches 
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watches me in the paſſage, takes the handkerchief with 
all the money from me by force, and breaks my violin 


in pieces. Look ye, there it is, (crying.) All my app; | 


that ſupported me and my fathet. 

Mr. 2 Is it poſſible? Such a malicious Al-natur- 
red action !—What! my ſon? 

Charlotte. His behaviour in every thing elſe makes 
this very probable. Afk Sophia herſelf. 

Mr. Meff. Go, my man; do not let it aft you: 
will indemnify you for this. But is that all? 

Jonas. No, fir; only hear me. Being in ſuch trou- 
ble, I returned to tell theſe good little gentlefolks the 
whole affair. They had not money enough to pay for 
the damage: ſo this pretty miſs gives me her gold thim- 
ble, and this young gentleman his filver buckles. I 
could not poſſibly keep them: my father would have 
thought that I had ſtolen them. I knew you were 
coming home, ſo 1 waited to return them to you, and 

here they are.—But I have no fiddle now. '0 my fid- 
dle! O my poor father |! 


Mr. Melf. What an account on haſt given me! is 


it thou, or you, my generous children, whom I ſhould 
moſt admire ? Excellent boy! in extreme indigence, to 
loſe all; and yet, from the fear of doing wrong, to run 


the riſque of letting a father, whom you love, periſh 


with hunger. 

Jonas. Is it ſo great a matter, not to be a rogue: ? No, 
no; one never thrives on ill-gotten bread. It is what 
my father and mother have often told me. If you 


would only pleaſe to buy me another fiddle, that will 


make amends for all. Whatever more the thimble and 
buckles would have bought, God n will repay 
me. 

3 Mei Your father and you muſt be endowed 
with extraordinary uprightneſs of heart, not even to 


ſuſpect the depravity of others! God will make uſe of 


me as an inſtrument to impart his bleſſings to you. 
| You ſhall ſtay here, and for the firſt you ſhatl wait u- 


pon Godfrey, Afterwards we will ſee what we can do 


| better for YOU, 


| Jonas. | 
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Jonas. What! wait upon this little angel of a gentle- 
man Oh! Ifhould be delighted (boavs to Godfrey.) But 
no {\forroxyfilly) I cannot leave my father all alone. 


Without me, how would he do to live? What! ſhould © 


I be in abundance, and he die for want? Oh! no. 
Mr. Meff. Excellent child ! and who is thy father? 
25. An old blind labourer, whom I ſupported by 
playing on the fiddle. It is true, he ſeldom eats, nor 1 


neither, any thing elſe but a piece of bread with ſome 


milk. But God always gives us enough for the day, 
and we take no care for the morrow : he provides for 
that alſo. + 2} . 

Mr. Melf. Well, I will take care of thy father, and, if 


he chuſes, I will get him into an alms-houſe, where 


old and infirm people are well maintained. You may 


go and fee him there whenever you pleaſe.—( Fonas, “ 


ter an exclamation of joy, runs about the room, quite tranſ- 
ported.) | | . | 

- .Fonas, O goodneſs | What, my dear father! No; 
that will make him die with joy. I cannot ſtop any 
longer, but muſt go for him, and bring him here. 
(Runs out. Sophia and Godfrey take Mr. Melfort't hands. 
They wipe their eyes.) 


SCEN.-E XIII. 


Mr Melfort, Sophia, Amelia, Charlotte, and Godfrey. 


Myr Melf. O my dear children! how happy would 
this day have been for me, if, while I admire the ge- 
neroſity of your ſentiments, the idea of my fon's un- 
worthineſs did not intervene to poiſon my happineſs ! 
But, no; it ſhould not affect it. God has given me 


another ſon in thee, my dear Godfrey. If you are not 


ſo by birth, yet you are by the ties of blood, and by con- 
genial worthineſs of heart. Yes, you thall be my ſon. 


But where is Charles? Go, ſeek him, and bring him 


further to me immediately. (Gœdſiey goes out.) 
Sephia. It is almoſt an hour ſince we ſaw him. While 


* the 
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the little boy was playing a minuet to us, he diſap- 
peared with his piece of Cake. | 

Godfrey. ( returning / He was ſeen going into a con- 
fectioner's not far off. I have told John to go for 
him. | 


Mr Melf. Children, ſtep into my ſtudy. I wiſh to 


know what anſwer he will have the aſſurance to make 


me. When I want your teſtimony, I ſhall call you. 
Charlotte and Amelia. Then we ſhall take our leave. 


Mr Me}. No, my dears! I will ſend word to your 


papa and mamma, that you will ſpend the reſt of the 


evening with us. Probably the generous little Jonas 
and his old father will be our gueſts alſo. I have oc- 
cafion for ſomething to aſſuage the cruel wound that 
Charles has given my heart, and I know of nothin 


more ſalutary than the converſation of fuch amiable - 


children as you. 1 | 
Sophia (litening.) I thing J hear Charles coming. (Mr 
Melfort opens his fludy- door. The children withdraw.) 


SCENE XIV. 


Mr. Melfort. 


I have long dreaded a diſcovery of this diſagreeable 

nature, but could never have ſuſpected him of any 
thing ſo horrid. It is, perhaps, ſtill not too late to 
correct his vices. Alas! why am I obliged to try a 
deſperate remedy ? = 


SCENE XV. 


Mr. Melfert, Charles. 


Charles, What are your commands, papa ? 

Mr Melf. Where have you been ? Were you not in 
your chamber ? : 

Charles. Our tutor is gone out. Godfrey was be- 
low ſtairs. So, after having ſtudied allathe afternoon, 
I grew tired of being alone, | 


Mr Mel. 


. —_ 
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Mr. HMelf. Why did not you go, as well as Godfrey, 
_ yu. the little company that I found with your 
er! 
ut And ſo I did: But thoſe miſſes treated me 
0 ill | i 
Mr Melf. How? you aſtoniſh me. | 
_ Charles. At firit they drank tea, but without aſking 
me to have a drop. On the contrary, they ſhewed me 
all the ſpite in the world. Then Godfrey picked up 
a little beggar brat in the ſtreet, and brought him to 
play the fiddle to them. He gave him ſome of the 
cake that was brought up to them, and me not a bit. 
They danced, but not one of the ladies would dance 
with me, though there were three of them, and no 
gentleman but Godfrey. What could I do here? I 
4 down to the door to look at the people paſſing 
I. Mele Only to the door? What was it then 
that pafſed at the corner of the ſtreet, between a little 
fiddler and you? I have been told that you beat him, 
and broke his violin, and that he went away crying. 
Charles. Yes, that 1s true, papa; and if I had not 
been very good natured, I ſhould have got a conſtable 
to put him in bridewell. You ſhall hear, fir. When 
I faw him go out, I ſaid to myſelf, I muſt give this 
oor creature ſomething too for his trouble, for I 
know that Godfrey has nothing of his own, and a beg- 
r is but ill paid with only a morſe] of cake. 80 
F took ſome money out of my purſe which I gave him, 
and he drew out a handkerchief to put it in. I per- 
ceived that it was one of my ſiſter's handkerchiefs; 
you may ſee the mark. I begged him very civilly to 
return it, which he would not. So I took him by the 
collar, and we ſtruggled together, and by accident J 
put my foot upon his fiddle. | 
Mie Melf (with indignation) Hold your tongue, baſe 
lar ! I cannot bear to hear you. 3 
Charles. {drawing near to him, and going to take him 


= 


by the hand. } Why, my dear papa, what makes you 
angry? 


. Mr Melf. 


| 
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Mr Melf. Be gone, wicked creature, out of my 


8 ght ! you ſhock me. (He calls the children from 7? the 
35 Ny | 


SCENE XVI. 


Mr Melfort, Sophia, Amelia, Charlotte, Charles, Godfrey. 


Mr Aſelf. Come hither, my children! I will ſee 
none but thoſe who merit my affection. As for you, 


quit my preſence for ever. But no, ſtop. You ſhall 
receive your ſentence firſt. (7e Sophia and Godfrey.) 
You have heard his charges againſt you. 

Sophia. Yes, papa; and if it were not neceſſary for 
our own juſtification, I would ſay not a word againſt 
him, for fear of increaſing your anger. 

Charles. Do not believe any thing that he will tell 

ou. 


Mr Melf. Be ſilent. I have already had a proof of 


thy deteſtable falſehood. Lying is the high road to 
theft and murder. Thou haſt already committed the 
firſt crime, and perhaps wanteſt only ſtrength to at- 
tempt the other. Go on Sophia. 

Sophia. In the firſt place he has done no buſineſs 
at all this afternoon. It was . that wrote his 
tranilation for him. | 

Mr Mel. Is this true? 

Godfrey. I cannot deny it. 

Sophia. Then he ſpilt a diſh of tea upon Amelia's 


dip; and while we were buſy in wiping it, he remain- 


ed at table, and emptied the tea-pot. there was not 


a drop left for us. Theſe young ladies are witneiles 


(pointing to the Miſs Richmonds.) as to the cake 


Mr. Me!f. That is enough. All your baſeneſs is 
diſcovered. Go up into your chamber for this day : 


to-morrow morning I will put you out of the houſe. 
I will give you time enough to amend before you 
return, and if that experiment does not ſucceed, there 
are not wanting methods to diſpoſe of incorrigible 


reprobates, who diſturb ſociety by their miſdeeds.— 


Godirey, 
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Godfrey, tell John to ſee that he keeps his room. You 


will give orders in the mean time, that your tutor be 
ſent to me as ſoon as he returns. 


Sophia and Godfrey. (interceding for him.) Dear papa! 


Dear uncle | 

Mr Melf. 1 will not hear a word in his favour. 
He who is capable of taking from the poor by force the 
earnings of his induſtry, of breaking the inſtrument of 
his livelihood, and of ſeeking to juſtify ſuch actions by 
falſchood and calumny, {ſhould be turned out of the 


ſociety of men. I thank God that he has left me ſtill 


two ſuch excellent children as you. You ſhall be my 
conſolation henceforward, and with you, I will endea- 
your to make myſelf as happy this evening as the fa- 
ther of ſo unprincipled a ſon can be. 


TAE SS On 


A Drama, in ONE AcT. 


CHARACTERS. 
LoRD OxsBURGH. 
ATJjGUSTUS, his Son. 
HENRIETTA, his Daughter, 


ELDER RavynToON, 
 YouNGER RayNnTON, 
ELDER DuDLEyY, 
 YounNGER DUDLEY, | 
| Chapt, | 2 Servant to Lord Onfturgh. 


SCENE. The Apartment of Auguſtus, 
SCENE I. 


Auguſtus. | 
HA! this is my birth-day ! they did well to tell 


Friends of Auguſtus, 


it. Well, it will bring me ſome new preſent from pa- 
pa. 


1 


me, otherwiſe I ſhould never have thought of 
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pa. But, let's ſee what will he give me? Crape had 
ſomething under his coat when he went into papa's 
room. He would not let me go in with him. Ah! if 
I were not obliged to appear a little more ſedate than 
uſual, I ſhould have forced him to ſhew me what he 
was carrying. But hiſt ! I ſhall ſoon know it. Here- 
comes my papa. | 


| SCENE UI. 
Lord Onſburgh (holding in his hand a ſword and belt). 
Auguſtus. 


Lord Onſb. Ah! are you there, Auguſtus ? I have 

already wiſhed you joy of your birth-day ; but this is 
not enough, is it? x „ 
Wa Oh ! papa—but what have you in your hand 
there. | | | 
Lord On/5. Something that I fear will not become 
you well. A ſword; look ye! 

Aug. What ! is it for me ! Oh ! give it me, dear 
papa; I will be ſo good and fo diligent for the future. 

Lord Ono. Ah! if I thought that ! but do you know 
that a ſword requires a man? That he muſt be no 
longer a child who wears one, but ſhould conduct him- 
ſelf with circumſpeCtion and decency ; and, in ſhort, 
that it is not the ſword that adorns the man, but the 
man that adorns the ſword. | 

Aug. Oh | never fear me. I ſhall adorn mine, I war- 
rant! and I'll have nothing to ſay to thoſe mean per- 
fons S 

Lord Onſb. Whom do you call thoſe mean perſons ? 

Aug. I mean thoſe who cannot wear a ſword and a 
bag; thoſe who are not of the nobility, as you and I are. 

Lord Onſb. For my part, I know no mean perſons 
but thoſe who have a wrong way of thinking, and a 
worſe of conducting themſelves ; who are diſobedient 
to their parents, rude and unmannerly to others: 50 
that I ſee many mean perſons among the nobility, and 
many noble amongſt thoſe whom you call mean. 

Aug. Yes, I think in the ſame manner. 


| E | 1 Lord Onfe. 
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Lord Onſ6, What were you talking then juſt now, 
of a bag and ſword? Do you think that the real ad- 
vantages of nobility conſiſt in thoſe fopperies ? They 
ſerve to diſtinguiſh ranks, becauſe it is neceſſary that 
ranks ſhould be diſtinguiſhed in the world. But the 
molt elevated rank does only add more diſgrace to the. 
man unworthy to fill it. 

Aug. So I believe, papa. But it will be no diſgrace 
to me to have a ſword, and to wear it. | 

Lord Onſb. No. I mean that you will render your- 
ſelf worthy of this diſtinction no otherwiſe than by 
your good behaviour. Here is your ſword, but re- 
member 

Aug. Oh! Yes, papa. You ſhall ſee ! (He endeavours 
fo put "the feocrd by his fade, but cannot. Lord Onſburgh helps 
him ts buckle it on. 

Lord Onſb. Eh ! why it does not fit ſo ill. 

Aug. Does it now? Oh! I knew that. 

Lord Ons. It becomes you ſurprizingly. But, above 
all things, remember what I told you. Good by ! (going, 
he returns.) I had forgot. I have juit ſent for your 
little party of friends to ſpend this day with you. Ob- 
ſerve to behave yourſelf ſuitably. | | 
Aug. Yes, papa. 


SL ENE 30 


A 11. | 


( He Her un 1% and down the ſtage, and row and then looks 
back to ſee if his ſword be behind bin.) This is fine! this 
is being ſomething like a gentleman ! let any of your ci- 
tizens come in my way now. No more familia- 
rity if they do not wear a fword : And if they take it 
amiſs— Aha !-—out with my rapier. But hold! let us 
ſee firſt if it has a good blade. (drawing his favord and 
ufing furious . ) What, does that tradeſman mean 
to affront me ?---One,---two !--- Ah! you defend your- 
ſelf, do you ?---Die, ſcoundrel! 

8E N E 


THE SWORD. 
SCENE W. 


H. * Auguſtus. 


Henriztta, (who A on Scoring thoſe 20 Wordle.) 
Bleſs me Auguſtus, are you mad? 

Aug. Is it you, ſiſter? 

Henrietta. Ves, you ſee it is. But what do you do 
that inſtrument ? (pointing to the favord.) 

. Do with it ? what a gentleman ſhould do ? 

5; etta, And who is he that you are going to ſend 
out of the world ? 

Aug. The firſt that ſhall dare to take the wall of 

me ? 
Henrietta. I ſee there are many lives in danger, And 
if I ſhould happen to be the perſon 

Aug. Lou? — I would not adviſe you. I wear a 
| ſword now, you ſee. Papa made me a preſent of it. 

Henrietta. J ſuppoſe to go and kill people, right or 
wrong. 
Aug. An't 1 the honourable.? If they do not give 
me the reſpects due, ſmack, a box on the ear; and 
if your little commoner will be impertinent, word 
in hand--- (going 10 draw it.) 

Henrietta. Oh! leave it in quiet, brother. And leſt I 
ſhould run the riſque of affronting you unknowingly, 
I wiſh to be informed what the reſpect is that you de- 
mand ? 

Aug. You ſhall ſoon ſee. My father has juſt ſent for 
ſome of my young acquaintances. If thoſe little puppies 
do not behave themſelves reſpectfully, you thall fee 
how I will manage. 

Henrietta. Very well; but J aſk you what we muſt 
do to behave ourſelves reſpectfully towards you ? 

Aug. In the firſt place, I inſiſt upon a low bow; 
very low. 

Henrietta. (with an aſected gravity making him a low curt- 


fv.) Your 2 s moſt humble ſervant. Was that 


well ? 
„ Aug. 
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Aug. No joking, Henrietta, if you pleaſe, or 4 
Henrietta. Nay, I am quite ſerious, I aſſure you. We 
muſt take care to know and perform our duty to re- 


ſpectable perſons It would not be amiſs to inform 


our little friends too. 
Aug. Oh! I will have ſome ſport with thoſe fellows; 


give one a pull, Yother a pinch, and play all ſorts of | 


tricks on them. 

Henrietta. Thoſe, I take it, are ſome of the hates of 
a gentleman who wears a ſword ; but if thoſe fellows 
ſhould not like the ſport, and return it on the gentle- 
man's ears | 

Aug. What ! low vulgar blood ? No, they have 
neither hearts nor ſwords. 

Henrietta. Really, papa could not have given you a 
more uſefull preſent. He ſaw plainly what a hero was 


- Concealed in the perſon of his ſon, and that he wanted 
but a ſword to ſhew him in his proper light. 


Aug. Hark ye, ſiſter ! it is my birth-day, we muſt 
divert ourſelves. However, you will not ſay any thing 
of it to papa. 

Henrietta. Why not ? he would not have given you 


a ſword, if he did not expect ſome exploit of this ſort 


from a gentleman — equipt- Would he have ad- 


viſed you otherwiſe ? 


Aug. Certainly ! you know that he is always preach- 
ing to me. 

Henrietta. What has he been preaching to you, 
then ? 

Aug. I don't know, not I. That I ſhould adorn my 
iword, and not my ſword me. 

Henrietta. In that caſe you underſtood him proper- 
ly, I muſt ſay; to adorn one's ſword, is to know 
how to make uſe of it; and you are wiling to ſhew al- 
ready that you have that. knowledge. 

Aug. Very well, ſiſter! you think to joke but I 
would have you to know, madam 

Henrietta. Oh ! I know extremely well, all that you 
can tell me ; but do you know too, that where ; is one 
principal ornament wanting to your {word ? 


Aug. 5 
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Aug. What is that ? (unbuckles the belt, and hoks all 
over the ſword.) I do not ſee that there is the leaſt thing 


wanting. g 


Henrietta. Really, you are a very clever fwordſman. 
But a ſword-knot, now ? Ah! how a blue and ſilver 


knot would dangle from that hilt ! 


Aug. You are right, Henrietta. Hark ye ! you have 
a whole band-box full of ribbands in your room; ſo— 
Henrietta. I was thinking of it; provided that you 


do not give me a ſpecimen of your fencing, or lay 


your blade about me in return. ; 
Aug. Nonſenſe! here is my hand, that is enough, 
y=u_ have nothing to fear. But quick, —a handſome 
not | When my little party comes they ſhall ſee me 
in all my grandeur. 3 
Henrietta. Give it to me, then. | 
Aug. (giving her the ſword) There, make haſte ! you 
will leave it in my room, on the table, that I may find 
it when I want it. 
Henrieita. Depend on me. 


SCENE V. 
Auguſtus, Henrietta, Crape. 
Crape. The two Maſter Dudleys, and the Maſter 


Rayntons are below. | 
Aug. Well! cannot they come up? Muſt I go to re- 


ceive them at the bottom of the ſtairs ? 


_ Crape, My lady ordered me to tell you to come and 


meet them. 


Aug. No, no; it is better to wait for them here. 

Henrietta. Nay, but ſince mamma deſires that you 
will go down | 

Aug Indeed, they are worth all that ceremony! 
Well, I thall go directly. Come, what are you doing? 


Will this make my ſword-knot ? go, run, and let me 


_ : on my table properly done. (going out) Do you 
hear 3 | 
ns „ SCENE 
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SCENE VI. 


Henrietta. 


The little inſolent ! in what a tone he ſpeaks to me! 


luckily I have the ſword. A proper inſtrument indeed, 


in the hand of fo quarrelſome a boy! yes, yes, ſtay 
till I return it to you. My papa does not know you ſo 


well as I. But he mult be told Ah! here he is. 


SCENE YC 


Lord Onſburgh, Henrietta. 


Henrietta. You are come in good time, papa, I was 
going to you. | 

Lerd Onſb. What have you then of ſo much conſe- 
quence to tell me ?—But what do you do with your 
brothers's ſword ? 5 

Henrietta. I have promiſed him to put a handſome 
knot to it? but it was only to get this dangerous wea- 
pon out of his hands. Do not give it to him again 
whatever you do. | 

Lerd Ouſb. Why ſhould I take back a preſent that I 
have given him? 


Henrietta. At leaſt be ſo good as to keep it until he 


becomes more peaceable. I juſt now found him alone, 
laying about him like Don Quixote, and threatening 
to make his firſt trial of fencing upon his companions 


that come to fee him. 


Lord Onſb. The little quarreller ! if he will uſe it for 
his firſt exploits, they ſhall not turn out to his honour, 
I promiſe you. Give me this ſword. | 

Henrietta. (gives him the favord ) There, fir. I hear 
him on the ſtairs. 

Lord Onſb. Run, make his knot, and bring it to me 


when it is readv. (They go out.) 
- S CEN R 
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SCENE VIII. 


Auguſlus, elder Dudley, younger Dudley, elder Raynton, 
younger Raynton. 


(Auguſtus enters firſt with his hat on ; the others follow Lim 


uncovere, Y 


Elder Dudley ( afide to elder * ) This is a very 
polite reception. 

Elder Raynton (afi de 16 elder Dudley) 1 ſuppoſe it is 
the faſhion now to receive company w ith one's hat on, 


and to walk before them into one's houſe. 


Aug. What are youlmumbling 1 there? 

Elder Dudley. Nothing, Mr Onſburgh; nothing. 

Aug. Is it ſomething that I ſhould not hear? 

Elder Raynton. Perhaps it may. 

Aug. Now I inſiſt upon knowing it. 

Elder Raynton. When you have a right to demand 
It. 

Elder Dudley. Softly, Raynton : it does not become 
us in a ſtrange houſe— 

Elder Raynton. It is ſtill leſs becoming to be unpolite 
in one's own houſe. 

Aug. (haughtily.) Unpolite ? I unpolite ? Is it be- 
cauſe I walked before you? 

Elder Raynton. That is the very reaſon. Whenever 
we have the honour to receive your vilits, or thoſe of 
any other perſon, we never take the precedence. 

Aug. You only do your duty. But from you to 
me 

Eider Raynton. What chen, from you tome ?— 

Aug. Are you noble ? 


Eider Raynton (to the twwo Dudleys and his brother.) 
Let us leave him to himſelf, with his nobility, if you 


will take my advice. 


Elder Dudley. Fie ! Mr, Onſburgh! if you think it 


beneath your dignity to keep company with us, why in- 


vite us here ? we did not afk that honour. | 
| Aug. 


Aug. It was not I that invited you, it was my 
Papa. 

Elder Raynton. Then we will go to my Lord, and 
thank him he his civility. ' At the fame time we ſhall 
let him know that his ſon thinks it a diſhonour 
to receive us. Come brother! 

Ag. (fropping bim.) You cannot take a joke, m— 
ter Raynton. Why, I am very happy to ſee you. 

was to do me a pleaſure that papa invited you, for this 
is my birth-day. I beg you will ſtay with me. 

Elder Raynton. That is another affair. But be more 
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_ for the future. Though I have not a title, as you 
ve, yet I will not ſuffer any one to offend me without 


reſenting it. 


Elder Dudley. Be quiet, Rayntonz v we ſhould reſt 


good friends, 
Younger Dudley. This is your birth-dey then Mr 


Onſburgh ? 
Elder Dudley. 1 wiſh you many happy returns of it. 


Elder . So do I, fir; and all manner of pro- 
ſperity, (de.) and particularly that you may grow a 
little more polite. 


Dunger Raynton. I ſuppoſe you have had ſeveral 


handſome preſents. 

Aug. Oh! of courſe. 

Younger * A great deal of cakes and ſweet- 
meats, no doubt? 

Aug. Ha! ha! cakes? that would be pretty indeed. 
I have them every day. 

Younger Raynton. Ah! then, PH wager, it is in mo- 
ney. To or three crowns ? eh! 

Aug. (diſdainfully.) Something better, and which I 
alone of all here—yes, I alone, have a right to wear. 


« Elder Raynton and elder Dudley converſe aſide.) . 


Younger Raynton. If J had what has been given you, 


I could wear it as well as another, perhaps. 
Aug. (eg at him with an air of contempt.) Poor 


creature! (7e the two elder brothers.) What are you 
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both whiſpering there again ? I think you ſhould aſſiſt 


to amuſe me. 
Elder Dudley. Only furniſh us with the means. 
Elder Raynton. He that receives friends ſhould ſtndy 
their amuſement. | 


Arg. What do you mean by that, Mr Raynton | | 


8 CENE I 


* 


2 lder Raynton, younger Raynton, elder Dudley, younger Dud. 


ley, Auguſtus, Henrietta. 


Henrietta. (bringing in a plate avith cakes.) Your ſer- 
vant, gentlemen; I am glad to ſee you well. | 
Elder Raynton. Much at your ſervice, miſs, (bowing 


. fo her.) 


Elder Dudley. We are happy to ſee you, miſs, a- 


mongſt your party. 


| Henrietta. Sir, you are very obliging. (te Auguſtus.) 
Brother, mamma has ſent you this to entertain your 
friends, until the chocolate is ready. Crape will bring 
it up preſently, and I ſhall have the pleaſure of helping 
ou. 
Elder Raynton. Miſs, you will do us a great deal of 
Honour. 


Aug. We do not want you here But now I think 


of it; — my ſword-knot ! 


Henrietta. You will find the ſword and the knot in 
your room. Good by, gentlemen, until I ſee you 
again, x 

Elder Amen, Shall we ſoon have the favour of your 
company, miſs? 

Henrietta. I am going to aſk mamma leave. 


SCENE X. 


Elder Komen, younger Raynton, elder Dudley, younger Dad. 
bey, Auguſtus. 


1 ( ſitting down.) Come, take chairs, and ſit 
down. 
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down. (They look at each other, and fit down without 
Speaking. Auguſtus helps the two youngeſt, and then himſelf, ſo 
Plentifully, that nothing remains for the two eldeſt.) 
Stop a moment! they will bring in more, and then III 
give you ſome. Ie 

Elder Raynton. Oh! no; we do not deſire it. 

Aug. Oh! with all my heart! 

Elder Dudley. If this be the politeneſs of a young no- 
bleman.--- | | | 

Aug. Is it with ſuch as you that one muſt ſtand upon 
ceremony ? I told you before, that they will bring us 
up ſomething elſe. You may take it when it comes, 
or not take it, you underſtand that? 

Elder Raynton. Yes; that is plain enough; and we 
fee plainly too in what company we are. 

Elder Dudley. Are you going to begin your quarrels 
again? Mr Onſburgh, Raynton, fie! (Augigſtus riſes ; 
all the reſt riſe alſo.) 5 | 

Aug. (going up ta the elder Raynton.) In what company 


are you then, my little cit ? | 


Elder Raynton. ( firmly) With a young nobleman 
that is very rude and very impudent ; who values him- 
ſelf more than he ought; and who does not know how 
well-bred people ſhould behave one to the other. 

Elder Dudley. We are all of the fame opinion. | 

Aug. I rude and impudent ? Tell me ſo, who am a 


gentleman ? | 


Elder Raynton. Yes, I ſay it again? very rude, and 
very impudent ; though you were a duke, though you 


were a prince. 


Aug. (firiking him) T'll teach you to whom you are 
talking. (Elder Raynton goes to lay hold on him. Auguſ= 
us ſlips back, goes out, and ſhuts the door after him.) 


SCENE N. 


Elder Raynton, younger . elder Dudley, younger 


udley. 


Elder Dudley. Bleſs me, Ravnton, what 1 you 
2 lone: 
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* done? He will go to his father, and tell him a thouſand 


ſtories. What will he think of us? 

Elder Raynton. His father is a man of honour. I 
will go to him, if Auguſtus does not. He certainly 
has not invited us here to be ill- treated by his ſon. | 

Younger Dudley. He will ſend us home, and make 
a complaint againſt us. | ' | | 

Younger Raynton. No; my brother behaved himſelf 
properly. My papa will approve what he has done, 
when we tell him the whole. He does not underitand 


having his children ill uſed. 


Elder Raynton. Come with me. Let us all go and 
find Lord Onſburgh. | | 


SCENE 


Elder Raynton, younger Raynton, elder Dudley, younger Dud- 


ley, Auguſtus. 


Auguſtus enters with his ſaword undrawn. - The two younger 
boys run, one into a corner, and the other behind an arm-chair. 


Elder Raynton and elder Dudley fland firm.) 


Aug. ( going up to elder Raynton) Now Tl teach you, 
little inſolent---(Drazvs, and inſtead of a blade, finds a 
long turkey*s feather. He flops ſhort, in confuſion. The little 


nes burſt into a loud laugh, and come up.) 
Elder Raynton. Come on ! Let us fee the temper of 
our ſword ! h 
Elder Dudley. Do not add to his confuſion. He on- 
ly deſerves contempt. 


Younger Raynton. Aha! this was it, then, that you 


1 alone had a right to wear ? 


, pany. Let us all leave him to himſelf. 


Younger Dudley. He will do no great harm to any bo- 


day with that terrible weapon. 


Elder Raynton. I could puniſh you now for your rude- 


4 neſs, but I ſhould bluſh to take ſuch a revenge. 


Elder Dudley. He is no longer worthy of our com- 


' Younger. 
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Younger Raynton. Good by to you, Mr Knight of the 
of the Turkey's Feather . 
Younger Dudley. We ſhall not come here again until 


you be diſarmed, for you are too terrible now. (As 


they are going, elder Raynton flops them.) 


Elder Raynton. Let us ſtay, and give an account of 


our behaviour to his father, otherwiſe appearances will 
be againſt us. 1 | = | 
Elder Dudley. You are right.. What would he think 


of us, were we to leave his houſe thus, without ſeeing 


him ! 
SCENE VII. 


Lord Onsburgh, Auguflus, elder Naynton younger Raynton 
elder Dudley, younger Dudley. a 1 


{They all put on an air of reſpes, at the entrance of Lord 
Qnfſonrgh. Auguſtus goes afide, and cries for ſpite, 

Lord Onſburgh (to Auguſins, looking at him with indignation) 
What is Gs fir, that I hear? (Auguſtus ſobs, and cannot 


ſeat. TE 2 
Elder Raynton. My lord, you will pardon this diſ- 


turbance that appears amongſt us. It was not cauſed 


by us. From the firſt moment of our coming, Mr Onſ- 
burgh received us ſo ill 


Lord Onſb. Do not be uneaſy, my dear little friend. 


I know all. I was in the next room, and heard, from 
the beginning, my ſon's unbecoming diſcourſe. He is 


the more blameable, as he had juſt been making me the 
faireſt promiſes. I have ſuſpected his impertinence for 


a long time, but I wiſhed to ſee myſelf, how far he was 


capable of carrying it; and, for fear of miſchief, I put 


a blade to his ſword, that, as you ſee, will not ſpil 
much blood. (The children burſt out a laughing.) 


Elder Raynten. Excuſe the freedom, my lord, that I 


took, in telling him the truth a little bluntly. 
Lord Onſb. I rather owe you my thanks for it. You 


are an excellent young gentleman, and deſerve much 
| better 


er 
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better than he does, to wear this badge of honour, As 
a token of my eſteem and acknowledgment, accept this 
ſword ; but I will firſt put a blade to it that may be 


—more worthy of you. 


Elder Raynton. Your lordſhip is too good; but allow 
us to withdraw. Our company may not be agreeable 
to Mr Onſburgh to-day. „ 

Lord Onſb. No, no; my dear boys, you ſhall ſtay. 
My ſon's preſence ſhall not diſturb your pleaſure. You 
may divert yourſelves together, and my daughter ſhall 
take care to provide you with whatever may amuſe you. 
Come with me into another apartment. As for you, 
fir, (to Auguſtus) do not offer to ſtir from this place. 
You may celebrate your birth-day here alone. You 
ſhall never have a ſword, until you deſerve it, if you 
were even to grow old without wearing one. 


———  ——_—— 
PRISCILLA and: MARCUS 


RS. CAREY, a young widow, had two children, 
M Priſcilla and Marcus, both equally deſerving of 
er affection, which nevertheleſs they ſhared very une- 
qually, Priſcilla, - young as ſhe was, perceived her 
mamma's partiality to her brother. It afflited her, but 
ſhe concealed within her own breaſt the ſorrow which 
this preference occaſioned her. Though not diſagree- 
ably plain, her features did not correſpond with the 
charms of her mind; but her brother was beautiful as 


the God of Love is painted to us. All the fondneſs, all 


the careſſes of Mrs Carey, were laviſhed on him alone 
and the ſervants, to gain the favour of their miſtreſs, 


: were ſtudious to flatter him in all his fancies. Priſcil- 


la, on the contrary, from her mother's coldneſs, found 
herfelf the more {lighted by the reſt of the family. Far 
from anticjpating her wiſhes, they even neglected her 
real wants. She would ſhed floods of tears, when the 
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found herſelf alone, and forſaken by every body, but 
never ſuffered the flighteſt complaint or mark of diſ- 
content to eſcape her in the preſence of others. In 
vain didſhe endeavour, by a conſtant obſervance of her 


duty, by her mildneſs, and her attentions, to make a- 
mends in her mother's opinion for the deficiency of her 
beauty: the qualities of her mind were unnoticed by 


eyes accuſtomed wart to look on outward advantages. 
Mrs Carey, not much affected by the marks of tender- 


neſs which Priſcilla ſnewed her, ſeemed, particularly 
ſince her huſband's death, to view her with a kind of 


diſguſt. She was continually chiding her, and requir- 


ed perfections in her which could not even be expected 
from an underſtanding far more advanced. 
This unjuſt mother fell fick. Marcus appeared 


| ſtrongly touched at her ſufferings ; but Priſcilla, who, 
in the ſoftened looks and languid countenance of her 


mother, thought ſhe perceived an abatement of her ac- 


cuſtomed ſeverity, far ſurpaſſed her brother in her care 
and vigilance. Attentive to her mother's ſlighteſt 


wants, ſhe exerted all her penetration to diſcover them, 
that ſhe might ſpare her even the trouble of expreſſing 
them. While her mother's illneſs had the leaſt ap- 
pearance of danger. ſhe never quitted her pillow. En- 
treaties, or even commands, could not prevail on her 
to take a moment's repoſe. At length Mrs Carey re- 
covered. This happy circumſtance diſſipated the ap- 


prehenſions of Priſcilla ; but her ſorrows began afreſh, 
when ſhe ſaw her mamma reaiſume her uſual ſeverity 


towards her. 


| One day, when Mrs Carey was diſcourſing with her 
children of the pains that ſhe had ſuffered during her 


illneſs, and was thanking them for the tender and earneſt 
aſfection which their cares for her had teſtified, «© My 
dear children, added ſhe, you may both aſk of me 
whatever will give you molt pleaſure. I promiſe to 
grant it to you, if your defires are within the extent of 
my fortune. 


What do you wiſh, Marcus? ſaid ſhe ſirſt to her ſon. 


—A 
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—A watch and a cane, mamma, replied he.—Yow 


ſhall have them to-morrow morning. 
And you, Priſcilla ?—Me, mamma? me? anſwered 


ſhe, trembling, I have nothing to wiſh for, if you love 


me. | 

That is not an anſwer. You ſhall have your recom- 

nſe too, miſs. What would you wiſh ? Speak. _ - 

Tho? Priſcilla had been. accuſtomed: to this tone of 
ſeverity, yet ſhe felt it more ſenſibly on this occaſion 
than ever ſhe had done before. She threw herſelf at 
her mother's feet, looked up to her with eyes all drown= 
edin tears, and ſuddenly hiding her face with both her 
hands, liſped out theſe word, “ Give me only two kiſ- 
ſes, ſuch as you give my brother.” ol 
Mrs Carey's heart melted at theſe words, and ſhe * 
felt thoſe ſentiments of aifeCtion to her daughter now 
revive, which ſhe had hitherto ſuppreſſed. Taking her 
up in her arms, ſhe claſped her to her breaſt, and loaded 


her with kifſes Priſcilla, who for the firſt time receiv- 


ed her mother's careſſes, gave a looſe to the effuſions of 
her joy and love. She kiſſed her cheeks, her eyes, her 
breaſt, her hands: and Marcus, who could not help 
loving his ſiſter, mixed his embraces with her's, The 


all enjoyed 2 happineſs which was not confined to the 


preſent moment. Mrs Carey repaid with intereſt to 
Priſcilla that affection which the had before withheld 
from her, and Priſcilla returned it with new marks of 
tenderneſs. Nor was Marcus in the leaſt jealous on 
this account, but rejoiced in his ſiſter's happineſs. He 
ſoon reaped the reward of ſo generous a behaviour. The 
natural goodneſs of his diſpoſition having been a little 
injured by the weakneſs and doating fondneſs of his 
mother, he gave way in youth to many little indiſereti- 
ons, which would have loſt him her heart, but Priſcilla 
always found means to excuſe him to her. The ſen- 
ſible advice too which ſhe gave him, completed the re- 
form of his manners; and they all three experienced, 


that there is no true happineſs in a family, without the 


moſt cordial union between brothers and ſiſters, and 
the molt lively and equal affection between parents and 


children. 
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— 2. . —— 
A COOD HEART COMPENSATES FOR MA- 
NY INDISCRETIONS. 


A Drama, in OxE Ker. 


CHARACTERS, 
M R. VAUGHAN 
Mary ANNE, his Daughter, 
ier, _ his Nephenw. 
DorxoTHEa, Bi Niece. 
DERVANT. . 
PETER, an old Coachman, © 
Bean E, An Apartment in Mr. V. aughan' s Country-Houſe, 
SL EEMES EL 


Mr. J. aughan. 


HIS is what one gains by taking charge of other 
people's children]! This Frederick, how I loved 

him ! he was, I believe, dearer to me thas my own ſon, 
and the ſcape-grace now plays theſe pranks ! how could 
he change fo far from what he promiſed in his in- 
fancy ! Such goodneſs of heart, ſuch ſpirit, ſuch chear- 
fulneſs! The courage of a lion, and the mildneſs of a 
lamb ! One could not help loving him. But let him ne- 
ver appear before me again. I will never even hear 


him mentioned. 


SCENE HB. 
Mr. Vauzhan, Dorethea. 


Darothea. Did ow ſend for me, uncle ? What are 
our commands ? 

Mr Vaughan. J have fine news for you, concerning 
your rogue of a broͤther. | 

Doro. (turning pale.) Concerning Frederick ? 

Mr Vaugh. There, read that letter from Richard, or 
I will read it to you myſelf. (reads.) 

« Dear Papa, 

c T am ſorry to have none but diſagreeable news for 

you; however, it is better that you ſhould receive them 
from 
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from me, than from another. Our dear Frederick” Oh! 
yes. He deſerves that affectionate name now Our dear 
Frederick goes on very indifferently. He ſold his watch 
ſome days ago, and what is ſtill worſe, the greateſt part 
of his ſchool books and books of devotion. I will tell 

ou how I came to know it. At a ſtanding of ſecond- 
hand books, I aſked the other day by chance for the 
whole duty of man; for as I had worn mine out by 
dint of reading it, I thought I could not do better 
than to buy another. The bookſeller ſhewed me one, 
which I knew immediately to be Frederick's. I was 
poſitive of it, as his name was upon the title page.— 
I bought it for ſixpence, but did not ſay a word about 
it, for fear of prejudicing our ſchool-fellows againſt him. 
I contented myſelf with ſhewing it to the head maſter, 
who ſent for the bookſeller, and aſked him from whom 
he had that book. The bookſeller confeſſed that he 
had bought it from my couſin, and Frederick could 
not deny it, but faid, that he had ſold it becauſe he 
wanted money; and that meantime, until he ſhould be 
able to buy another, he had borrowed one from a 
friend who had two. 'The head maſter would know, 
what he had done with this money, and Frederick told 
him, though I ſuſpect his account to be all a fib. Oh! 
thought I to myſelf, we mult find if he has not part- 
ed with ſome of his neceſſaries too. I thought firſts 
of the watch that you gave him for his new-year's gift 


to let him ſee how his time went, which was a matter 


that he minded very little, as you may remember. LI 
aſked him what o'clock it was. He ſeemed confuſed 
and told me that his watch was at the watch-maker's 


FI went thither that moment, in order to be certain 


There was.not a word of truth in it. I expoſtulated 
with him, as an affectionate couſiſi ought ; but he an- 
ftwered me that it was no concern of mine, and that 
his watch was much better as he had diſpoſed of it, 
than in his fob, as he had no longer occaſion to know 
the hour, for his buſineſs. Who knows what he may 
have done worſe ? for one cannot gueſs the whole.” 
Well what do you ſay to this, Dorothy ? | 

| F3 -- Dorotheas 


„ A GOOD HEART COMPENSATES < 


Dorothea. Dear uncle, I own that I am as much dif- 
pleaſed at my brother as you are. Notwithſtanding-— 

Mr Vaughan. A little patience ! this is not all. The 
beſt of the ſtory is to come. (reads.) 

« Only hear what he has done ſince. The day be- 
fore yeſterday he went out in the afternoon without 
leave. Evening came on ; he did not return. Supper 
bell rang; he was not to be found. In ſhort, he ſtaid 
out the whole night, and did not come in until the 
next morning. You may imagine how he was received, 
They aſked him where he had been ; but he had in- 
vented all his ſtories before-hand. And even, though 


all that he ſaid were true-—however, he is to appear 


this evening before all the maſters; and if they do him 
Juſtice, he will be expelled ſhamefully, or at leaſt ſent 
home. What afflicts me moſt is his ingratitude for 
all your kindneſſes, the diſgrace that he brings on us, 
and the irregular way of life that he follows. I can- 
not believe that he told truth, in ſpeaking of the place 
where he ſpent the night.” And, why do not you men- 
tion it? “ But I wiſh that he may. It would be {till 
worſe, and he would only be the more worthy of your 
reſentment. He threatens now, to run away, and go 
home.” Yes, yes, let him come ! let him only put 
his foot upon my threſhold ; he will fee the conſe- 
quence. Let him go where he ſpends his nights. As 
for you, Dorothea, I defire you never to ſpeak a word 
to me in his favour. They may put him in priſon, 
fend him home, expel him ignomimouſlly ; it is all 
equal to me. I ſhall never concern _—_ about him. 
He may go to ſome ſea-port and ſhip himſelf as cabin- 
boy for the Weſt-Indies. I have uſed him as my fon 
too long. — 
Dorothea. True, my dear uncle, you have been as a 
father to us, and even our own parents could not have 
ſhewn more care and kindneſs to us. e 
Mr Vaughan. I have done it with pleaſure, and take 
no merit to myſelf for it. Your mother, while I was 
abroad on my travels, did the ſame for my children, 
So it became my duty, and I never to this day declined 
it ; but— Dorothea, 


* 
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Dorothea. Ah! if my brother has forgot himſelf 
for a moment, it is owing only to his impetuous tem- 
per. You have had him long under your eye. When- 
ever he had done a fault, his repentance and ſorrow for 

having offended you, always exceeded the offence. 

Mr. Vaughan. Well, and how many indiſcretions 
have I pardoned him? When he burned his eye-brows 
and hair with his fire-works; when he threw a ſtone 
through one of our neighbour's windows, and broke a 
large looking-glaſs; when he fell into the mire, and 
'2 ſpoiled a new ſuit of clothes; when he overturned the 
= handſomeſt carriage that ever I had; did not I forgive 
| him all this? I attributed theſe miſchievous freaks to a 
petulance that did not however as yet ſhew a bad dif- 
; © poſition: but to ſell his watch and his books, to leave 
his ſchool a-nights and lye out, to fly againſt his maſ- 
„ters, and ſtill to have the face to think of coming home |; 
- to me | 
Dorothea. My dear uncle, be pleafed firſt to hear 
what he can ſay in his juſtification. | 
= Mr Vaughan. Hear him? Heaven forbid that I 
=Z ſhould even ſee him. I ſhall tell all my tenants to re- 
ceive him with a good ſtick, if he offers to come a- 
mongſt them. = p 

Dorothea. Ah! no. Your heart could never conſent 
to ſuch harſhneſs. You will not deny the requeſt of a 
niece that loves and honours you as her father. 

Mr Vaughan. Lou ſhall ſee whether that will be dif- 
ficult to me. = | 
Dorothea. Will you have me think then, that you no 
longer love the memory of your filter; that you no 
longer love me? | ' | 
Me Vaughan. You? I have no fault to find with 
7 you; and therefore your brother's miſbehaviour thall 
C 3 never change my ſentiments as to you. But if you love 

me, do not teaze me with any more ſolicitations. 
e Study only to live happy in my friendſhip. 


ES 
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s Diorotbea. How can ] live happy, while I fee my bro- 

ther in difgrace with you? _ 

dd Mr Vaughan. He has deſerved it but too well. Why _ 
J 1 1 
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not tell what he did with the money, and where he lay 


out? 


Dorothea. It appears from the letter, that he confeſ- 
fed both. It is only Richard that will not believe him. 
(Looks at My Vaughan with the tears in her eyes.) Ab! 


dear uncle 


Mr Vaughan. ( a little foftened. ) Well. He ſhall have 
one chance more, on your account. LI will wait for the 


head maſter's letter. 


SCENE m. 


Mr 7, aughos, Dorothea, Servant- | 

Me Vaughan. What do you want? | 

Servant. A meſſenger, fir, would ſpeak with you, 

Mr . aughan. What has he brought! ? | 

Servant. A letter from the ſchool, (gives him the let- 
ter.) 


Mr P. aughan. (looking at the ſuperſcription.) Right I 
was waiting for this. Where is the meſſen ger? Let 


him wait for my anſwer. 

Servant. Shall I ſhew him up ? EH 

Mr Vaughan. No; I will go down. I wiſh to in- 
form myſelf from his own mouth. . (Goes out. Dorothea 


following him, the ſervant makes figns to her to flap. 
SCENE W. 


Dorothea, Servant. 


Servant. Harkye, Miſs Dorethen, come here ! 
Dorothea. What have you to ſay? 

Servant. Maſter Frederick 1s here. 

Dorothea. My brother? 

Servant. If he be not come yet, he is not far off. 
Dorothea. Who told you ſo ? | 3 
Servant. The meſſenger that overtook him on the 1 

road. Ah! miſs, what has Maſter Frederick done? 
Do rothea, | 3 


er- 
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Dorothea. Nothing unworthy. Do not believe him 
capable of it. | 3 

Servant. Ah! I never thought ſo of him. Heaven 
knows we all loved him, and would have given our lives 
for him. He ſatisfied us for the leaſt ſervice that we 
could do him. He ſpoke for us to your uncle, whenever he 
was in a paſſion with us; and he was a friend to all the 


poor people in the neighbourhood. I wonder how his 
2 ſchoolmaſter could be angry with him. Ah! I fee 
2 howit is. They were going to puniſh him for ſome 
arch prank, and he, being a fine ſpirited young gentle- 
man, would not be uſed ſo roughly. 7 x | 


Dorothea. Where did the meſſenger find him? 

Servant. About a ſtage off, He was fleeping under 
a willow on the bank of a little ſtream. 

Dorothea. My poor brother! 

Servant. The man ſtopped till he awoke. You muſt 


think how ſurprized Maiter Frederick was on ſeeing 
him. He imagined that this man had been ſent after 
im to bring him back; and he told him that he would 
& ſooner be torn in pieces than go with him. | 


Dorothea. Ah! I know his ſtout reſolute way. 
Servant. The meſſenger proteſted to him that, (he 


I had ſuch a regard for him,) if he were ſure to be ſcold- 
ed, or even to loſe his place for it, he would not moleſt 


- 


1 him. We then told him his mefſage, and how they 
| ſpoke of | 


him at ſchool. | | 
Dorothea, And what did my brother reſolve to do ? 
Servant. Although he was ſpent with fatigue, he 


Z walked on by the meſſenger's fide, and they came to- 
2 gether as far as the edge of our grove. Maſter Frede- 
rick ſtruck in there, to go and hide himſelf in the grot- 
to, and there he will ſtay for the meflenger's return, to 
= know how your uncle will take matters. 


Dorothea. Oh! if I could ſpeak to him! 


Servant. It is likely that he wiſhes it as much as 72 


Ou. | 
Dorothea, My uncle often walks that way. If he 


7 ſhould meet him in the firſt of his paſſion ! Oh! be ſo 


kind as to run and tell him to hide himſelf in the barn, _ 


behind 


| 
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| behind the trufſes of hay. I will go to him as ſoon as 
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my uncle walks out. 
Servant. Never fear, miſs. I will bring him there 


myſelf, and help him to hide himfelf. (Goes out.) 
SCENE V. 


Derethea (alone.) 


What troubles he continually cauſes to me yet I 


cannot help loving him. . 
SCENE VL 
Area N. ary Anne. 


Derothea. Ah! dear couſin, how did long to peak 
with you! and et, alas ! I have but very ill news for 
you. 
Mary Anne. 1 know the whole. My papa juſt now 
ve me my brother's letter to read. That from the 


Tick. 
Dorothea. I do not know how to go about juſtifying 


him. 
Mary Anne. T would wager that he 1s. innocent. Do 


you know Richard's hypocriſy! he does all the faults, 
and is cunning enough to lay the blame of them upon 
others. This is not the firſt inſtance of his ſtriving to 


hurt your brother in my papa's opinion. Twenty 


times has he, e Jag complaints, had him almoſt f 


turned out of the houſe; and then, when matters have 


been cleared up, he himſelf has been found the only per- : 
ſon in fault. I ſee, even from his letter, that he is a 
pickthank, and that Frederick, at worlt, has been only 


imprudent. 


Dorothea. What comfort your kindneſs affords me! 4 
Jes, my brother is naturally well inclined, free, ſincere, 
generous, | 


- 


ſchoolmaſter has redoubled his anger againſt Frede- | 


4 
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ere IF generous, unſuſpecting; but he is alſo petulant, daring 
and inconſiderate. He is headſtrong in his reſolutions, - 
and loſes reſpect for thoſe that do not treat him accord- 
ing to his humour. 
Mary Anne. And Richard is envious, diſſembling, 

Z hypocritical, and fawning. Like a cat that gives at firſt 


7 


a a paw ſoft as velvet, and afterwards ſtrikes you with her 
talons at the moment when you depend moſt on her 
et I 7 kindneſs. How willingly would I give my brother, 
with all his falſe virtues, for yours, “ with all his im- 
perfections on his head.” The worſt is, that Frederick 
is not here. 
Dorothea. And if he was? „ 
Mary Anne. Eh! where is he then? Let me run to 
him. L long to ſee him. 
Dorothea. Hiſt! I think I hear my uncle talking to 
ak himſelf. „ 
for Mary Anne. Well, you are Frederick's ſiſter; it is but 
right that you ſhould ſee him firſt. I will ſtay here 


F. ith my papa, and try to ſoften him. Do you run to 


the the poor wanderer, and give him ſome words of comfort 


* 


2 
404 


ba 


and hope. | 
= Dorothea. Yes, and a good lecture beſides, I aſſure 


ring you, for he deſerves it at all events. ¶ Goes out.) 

alts, 7 SCENTE. VL 

pon | 

g to Alr Vaughan, Mary Anne. 

2nty | | | 
noſft Mr Vaugharr. I am ſo provoked with this boy, that J 
ave have not been able to write, to ſend back the meſſenger. 
per- However, he may ſtay here till to-morrow morning.— 
is a Let me compoſe myſelf a little. 


= Mary Anne. How, papa ! are you ſtill angry with my 
poor couſin ? Is his crime ſo very great then? 

= Mr. Vaughan. Truly it becomes you much to excuſe 
him. I ſee that your head is no better than his, and 
you would have done worſe, perhaps, in his place. 


Yet 
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Yet you have both of you a good Mee before 
u. 
Ned Anne. Who is that ? 

Mr Vaughan. My good boy Richard. 

Mary Anne. Oh! yes. My brother is a boy of 
great veracity, indeed, very generous! he is a pretty 
pattern 

Mr Vaughan. I know that Dolly and you are no 
friends to him. I myſelf, from your opinions of him, 
had conceived a prejudice againſt him ; but his maſter 
gives me ſuch a good account of him to day— 

Mary Arne. Nay, did not all his maſters quite ſicken 
you with his praiſes here? They knew his father's for- 
tune, and people always hope to wheedle preſents from 
a father, by flattering him concerning his ſon. 

Mr Vaughan. I grant, they may have flattered me a 
little with regard to him; however, from his earlieſt 
childhood he has never played me a ſingle prank of the 
thouſands that Frederick has. 

Mary Anne. His pranks never hurted any body but 

himſelf. | 
; 
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Mr Vaughan. You would make one mad. Did he 
hurt nobody but himſelf, when he overturned my cha- 
riot? a carriage elegantly gilt, and quite new, that had 
juſt coſt me two hundred pounds 

Mary Anne. It was but an accident; imprudence is 
pardonable at his age. Peter was trying the carriage, 
and Frederick teazed him ſo much to take him up on 
the ſeat, that at laſt he did. After they had gone a lit- 
tle way, he dropped the whip, and Peter went down for 
i Ihe horſes, finding the reins in weaker hands, ſet 
off. Luckily the kin gave way, and notiung ſ{uſfer- 
ed but the carriage. f 

Mr. Vaughan. That was not enough, perhaps! And 
who, upon iche whole, has more reaſon to complain ; 
than I? b 

Mary Anne. Frederick, who had his head terribly 1 
cut; but above all, poor Peter that loſt his place by it. 

Mr Vaughan. I cannot think of it yet with patience. 
That fine adventure coſt me above eight guineas! 3 
Mary Anne. 
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Mary Anne. And how much grief did it coſt the 
ood-natured Frederick. He will never forgive him- 
* for having occaſioned poor Peter's diſgrace. 

Mr Vaughan. Two good-for-nothing fellows, fit to 
go together! I am ſurprized, however, that you pick 
out the worſt characters, and plead their cauſe. Real- 

ly it is a pity that you were not born a boy, to be com- 


2  panion to your couſin. I think, you would have had 


charming adventures together. 
Mary Anne. Nay, but— „ 
Mr Vaughan. Hold your tongue ! your teazing tires 
me. I am going to take a turn in the garden. Go 
find Dorothea, and both of you come to me. (Goes out 
without his hat.) | | 


8 C E N E VIII. 
Mary Lane, 


I ſhall have a good deal of trouble to bring him about. 


However, let us not deſpair. He is only ill-natured in 
words, 6 | 


2 


SCENE IL 


Mary Anne, and Dorothea. 


Dorothea (half opening the door, and peeping in.) Hiſt. 
Mary 12 WI 8 n | 95 
Dorothea. Is my uncle out? To 
Mary Anne.-He is juſt gone. Where is Frederick ? 
Dorothea. He waits for us on the back ſtairs. _ 
Mary Anne. You have no more to do than take me 


to our room. | 


Dorethea. No; that won't do. Jenny is there. 
Mary Anne. Why cannot we bring him here? No- 


Hy 


'* body.comes here when my papa is out. 


Dorothea. You are right; and it will be eaſier too for : 
"* him 
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him to flip out upon occaſion. Stay here, I will * 


him up. 


SCENE X. 


NMary Anne, 


How curious I am to hear him tell his ſtory! And 1 
ſhall be glad to fee him too. It is above a year ſince 
he left us. Ah! I hear him. (Goes 10 the door to meet 
him. ) 


SCENE X. 


Mary Anne, Dorothea, Frederick. 


Mary Anne (embracing him.) Ah! my dear couſin, 

Dorothea. He deſerves this kindneſs, indeed, for the 
trouble that he has cauſed us. 

Mary Anne. I ſee him, and all is forgotten. 

Frederick. My dear couſin, do I find you then {till 
the ſame ? You have never been ſo hard upon me as 


my ſiſter. 15 


6; Dorothea. If 1 were as much fo as your uncle; ah! 
en 

Frederick. In the firſt place, what does he ſay ? Can 
it be true that he is ſo enraged againſt me? 

Dorothea. If he knew us to conceal you nes: we 
ſhould have no more to do than quit the houſe, and go 
about our buſineſs. 

Mary Anne. Oh! it is very true. Do not think of 


appearing before him yet awhile. He is in a humour 


to do you a miſchief juſt now. 


Frederick, What can our head mer have written to 
him ? - 
Dorothea, A handſome encomium upon your ex- 


loits. 
r Mary 
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| Mary Anne. My brother had touched a little upon 
the ſubject by yeſterday's poſt. 8 5 FL 
Frederick. What! has Richard written? Then I 
have occaſion for nothing more to juſtify me. He 
knows the whole matter as well as I, for I truſted him 
with every thing : : 
Mary Anne. One needs only to judge of you from his 
letter. . | 
Frederick. Well, if I be not innocent, I am the 
greateſt rogue— 
Dorothea. That is ſaying nothing. You muſt be either 
one or the other. __ f „„ 
Frederick. And could you think me guilty? What is 
my crime ? felling my watch ? = 
Dorothea. No more than that? who can tell if your 


”. ſhirts too, and your clothes 


Frederick, Very true. I would have fold every thing 
if I had occaſion for more money. 

Dorothea. A very pretty defence, truly! and to paſs 
whole nights from the ſchool ! . 8 

&rederick. One night, ſiſter. 

Dorothea. And to fly againſt a proper chaſtiſement? 

Frederick. Say, rather againſt an outrage that I did 
not deſerve. If I had ſubmitted to it, I ſhould always 


have borne a blot in the opinion of my uncle: and if 


they had expelled me, I ſhould never have appeared be- 
fore you. - nl 

Mary Anne. But, dear Frederick, what can you ſay 
in your defence? We ſhould know it, in order to clear 
you to papa. | 9 | 

Frederick. Here is the fact. Some days ago they 
talked of a fair that was to be in the neighbouring vil- 
lage. Our maſter gave a few of us leave to go there, 


in order to amuſe ourſelves, and gratify our curioſity. 


Dorothea. Ah | then it was for oranges and tarts 


5 that your watch and your Mole Duty of Man went, or 


perhaps for a fight of monkies and tumblers, 
Frederick. Surely, my fiſter muſt have a great taſte 


for theſe things, to ſuppoſe one could ſpend money on 


G 2 88 them. 
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them. No, it was not 8 was dry, and went into a 
publick houſe to have ſome beer. 
Dorothea Why, that is worſe ſtill. 

Frederick. Really, ſiſter, you are very ſevere. But 
do let me finiſh. While I was ſitting there - 5 
Mary Anne. (lijtening at the mo We are undone : 
my papa I hear him! 

Dorothea. Run! run! 

Frederick. No; I will wait for my uncle, and throw 

my ſelf at his fees. 

Mary Anne. Oh! no, dear couſin ; he is not capable 
of liſtening to you. Do for my ſake 

Frederick. You would have me? 

Mary Anne. Yes, yes; leave me to manage for you. 
(She puſhes bim by the ſhoulders to the door of the back 
Autre, ſouts it upon him, and returns. , | 
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SCENE XII. 


Mr 7 aughan, Mary Anne, Dorothea. 


Mary Anne. Ah! papa, I fee you are returned alrea- 
dy from your walk. | 
Mr Vaughan. Iam looking for my hat. Hang it, I 
do not know where I have left it. 
Dereathea. (looking about.) Here, here it is. 
Mr Vaughan. You could not think of bringing it to 
me. 
Derothea. I muſt have been blind "TOY not to ſee it 
Mary Anne. Who can think of every thing ? 
Mr. Vaughan. Truly, you have ſo many things to 
take up your attention. 
Mary Anne I was juſt thinking of poor Frederick. 
Mr. Vaughan, Muſt I conſtantly have that name 
rung in my ears ? 
Mary Anne. Well, papa, let us talk no more about 
him. —_ not you chuſe to finiſh your walk before 
the dew falls 
Mr . No. I wilt go out no more this even- 
| ing. 
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oa ing. (Mary Anne and Dorothea look at each other, ſbal- 
ing their heads with an air of diſappointment.) It is too 
late. Beſides, I have juſt been told that my old coach- 
zut man is below, and would ſpeak with me. 
Mary Anne and Dorothea. What Peter? | 
ee! Mr Vaugban. Whatever damage he has cauſed me, 
le miſchiefis done, and he has been ſufficiently puniſh- 
cd for it. I would know what he has to ſay to me. 
ow Mary Anne. He might very well wait until you re- 
turned from your walk. 8 __ 
ble Mr. Yaughan. No, no. I ſhall diſmiſs him the ſooner. 
After all (Mary Anne and Dorothea whiſper together.) 
© (ro Mary Anne.) When your father — ( Dorothea. 
When your uncle ſpeaks to you, I think that you ſhould 
> liſten to him. After all Dorothea endeavours to flea 
” away.) Where are you going, Dorothea? 
*  Deorethea. (confuſed.) T have buſineſs down ſtairs. _. 
Mx Vaughan. Well, tell Peter to come up. (Dorothea 
= goes out ) 


SCENE XII 


Mr V. aughan, Mary Anne. 


Mx Paughan. After all, I pity the poor man. I ne- 
ver had fo good a coachman. My horſes were ſo ſleek, 
that one might ſee one's face in their coats; and he 
never embezzled their corn at the alehouſe. | 
Mary Anne. Ah! if you had kept him, you would 
Have ſpared poor Frederick many a ſorrowful mo- 
ment. 8 | 1 

' Mr Vaughan. Say no more of him. It was he that 
ick. occaſioned me to diſcharge Peter, and to be at preſent 
ame without a coachman; for after him I conceived a diſ- 


Rp 
% 


like to all others. I ſhall never find one to replace 


Cs . 
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SCENE XIV. 


M. <P, aughan, Mary Anne, Dorothea and Peter. 


Dorothea. Uncle, here is Peter. | 
Peter. I beg pardon, fir, but I cannot think that you 


are ſtill angry with me. I hope you will not take it a- 


maſs that I have made bold to wait on you as I paſſed 
the houſe, and to beg you to let me have a diſcharge. 
Mr Yaughan. Did not I give you one? . 
Peter. I never had any other than There; take 
vour wages; quit my houſe this moment, and never 
let me ſce your face again.” You did not give me time 
br, to aſk for a gentler diſcharge. 8 8 
Mr. Vaughan. You did not deſerve more ceremony 
from me, after deſtroying my fineſt carriage. I with 
that Frederick had-broke his neck at the ſame time. 
Peter. What would you have of it, Sir? A coach- 
man's ſenſe is in his whip, and I had jult loſt poſſeſſion 
of mine. But I ſhall be wiſer for the future. | 
Mr Vaughan. Well, it is all over. How do you live? 
Peter. Ah! dear maſter, ſince I left your houſe, I 
have never had a happy moment. You know upon 
quitting your ſervice, I went to live with Major Bram 
held. Oh! what a maſter ! he could never ſpeak bus 
with his cane lifted up; reſt his foul! 
Mr Vaughan. He is dead then? | 
Peter. Yes, to the great joy of his ſoldiers. He never 
Ave me his orders without ſwearing like a Turk. His 
Dies had their full meaſure of corn, and his people 
plenty of hard knocks, but not much bread. 8 
Mary Anne. Ah ! poor Peter! why did you ſtay in 
his ſervice ? | 5 
Peter. Where could I go? What kept me there be- 
ſides, was, that my wife found employment in the houſe, - | 


in waſhing and mending the linen. She earned at leaſt 
half as much as maintained our children. Every one 


trembled before the Major. Death alone made him 
tremble, and laid him low, At preſent I am out of mu 
| "as 


4 
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and do not know where to lay my head. e 
Mr Vaughan. But you know that I never wiſh any 
one to ſtarve, much lefs an old fervant. | 
Peter. Ah! Ialways thought fo ; But thoſe terrible 
words Never let me fee you again,” ſounded conti- 
nually like a clap of thunder in my ears. Ten of the 
Major's greateft oaths could not have frighted me fo 
much. 
Mary Anne. And you have had no maſter fince ? 
Peter. Ah! Miſs, it is not here as in London. In 


the poor little villages about here, people want their 
corn more for themſelves than for their horſes. I 
worked at daily labour in the fields, my wife ſpun, and 


my children went about aſking charity. But we alto- 
gether made ſo little, that we were not able at the 
week's end to pay the rent of a poor garret. Very 
foon we had nothing but the earth for our bed, and 
the ſky for our covering. My poor wife died of grief 


and hardſhip. (wipes his eyes.) 


Mr. Paughan. You deſerved it all. Why did not 
you come and aſk my aſliſtance ? | 
Mary Anne. (to Dorothea.) Now my papa ſhews him- 


' ſelf once more. A good ſign for Frederick. 


Peter. Ah! fir, what a woman it was ! Sure never 


Was a better wife. Whenever I came home at night 
without having earned a farthing, and thought that 
+ I muſt go to bed hungry, I always found half of her 
morſel of bread left purpoſely for me. When 1 foam- 


ed with rage like one in deſpair, and would deſtroy 


every thing round me, ſhe always reſtored me to my 
calm ſenſes, and made me a reaſonable man again. Now 
- ſhe is dead, and I cannot bring her to life. There be- 
Zan my real unhappineſs, and heaven knows where it 
will end. | | 


Dorothea. Ah ! poor Peter 5 
Peter. J had no more hopes of finding a ſervice in 


> theſe parts; ſol ſet out one fine evening with my little 


girl in my arms, and I took my boy by the hand. We 


; walked a great part of the night, and flept the remain- 
der under a hedge, Next morning, by break of day, we 


were 


Joy a 
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were in ſight of a town. Luckily there was a fair there 
that day. I earned ſome money by carrying burthens. 
But, fir, I mult ſay it was an angel, an angel from hea- 
ven, Maſter Frederick — 

Mr Vaughan. An angel ? what Frederick ? that re- 
brobate ? 

Mary Anne and Dorothea. (approaching Pater with-lioke of 
curigſity.) What, Frederick? Frederick? 
Peter. Dear maſter, uſe me ill if you will; but not 


that fine generous child. I would rather that you ſhould. 


trample me under your feet. 

Dorothea. Oh ! tell us, Peter, tell us. | 

Peter. My little Lucy went to aſk a charity at the 
door of a me Fo houſe. Maſter Richard and Maſter Fre- 
derick were fitting there at a table, with. ſome beer 
before them. 

Mr Vaughan. 71 fine inclinations truly! in an ale- 
houſe ! 
_—_ Nay, nc he only went to refreſh him- 
ſelf. 

Mr Vaughan. What buſineſs had he i in the town at. 
all Z 

Mary Anne. He had leave to ſee the fair. Your good 
Richard, vou ſee, was there too. 

Peter. 45 preſently knew my child, and roſe from 
table in ſpite of all that his companion could ſay. He 
made poor little Lucy drink a glaſs. of beer, took her 


by the hand, and leading her out, heard from herſelf 


a brief account of our miſery He then defired her 
to bring him to me, and found me in the next ſtreet, 
drinking out of my hat at a well, as the heat of my 
work had made me dry. 
mad with j Joy upon ſeeing. him. All ſhabby and dirty 
as I was, I took him in my arms before every body; 
and hugged him ſo cloſe, the folks were afraid that I 
ſhould ſtifle him, Ah! he was heartily glad to ſee me 
too. At laſt, as there were a number of people about 
us, he told me to lead him to a place where we might 


be by ourſelves, and I took him to a barn, where I had 


already beſpoke my bed for the night. 


1 thought that I ſhould run 


Mary Anne. 
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1 * Aune. Ah! papa, I would lay a wager— | 


ns. Mr. * Silence. Well, Peter? 
eas | Peter. I told him all that I have now told you. The 


dear child began to cry as if he would break his heart, 

re- I ſhould beg for you, cried he, as I am the cauſe of 

your misfortunes ; but I will not fleep without reliev- 

; of ing them. Here, Peter, ſaid he, feeling i in his pockets, 

take what money I have about me. I was not for tak- 

not ing it; that made him angry. I told him that it was 

ald money given him for his amuſement, and that as for 

me, I was uſed to hardſhip. He frowned, and ſtamp- 

ed with his feet, and I verily believe, that he would 
the have hit me if I had not taken his purſe. 


re- Mr Yaughan. How much was there in it? 

eer Peter. Almoſt a crown. He would keep no more than 
ſix-pence. It ſhall never be ſaid, continued he, that an 

le- © honeſt ſervant of my uncle's, who has neither robbed 


| nor defrauded any one, ſhall be obliged in his old age 
m- to go begging with his children, and not have ſo much 
as a lodging. Take a little room. Before three days 
at. IL will return, and I will ſupport you ever until I ſhall 
have written unto my uncle. We have both provoked 
him againft us; but he is too humane, and too generous 
to abandon you to miſery. 
Mr. Vaughan. Did he really ſay ſo, Peter ? 
Peter. I can take my oath of it, Maſter. 
Mary Anne. "Well well, we can believe you finiſh 
your ſtory. 
Peter. How do you employ your children ? ſaid he, 
gas he took my Billy upon his knee. Employ them ? 
my ſaid I, they go about ſelling noſegays and toothpicks; ; 
1 and when nobody buys, they aſk charity. That is not 
Lare ſaid he. They would never learn any thing by 
that trade but idleneſs and profligacy. You ſhould make 
your boy learn a trade, and put the girl out to a decent 
1 T krriee. 
3 Mary Anne. Frederick was very right there, papa. 
Peter. Yes, ſaid I; but how can I offer the children 
to any body in theſe rags ? if I had only three guineas 
1 could ſoon ſettle them. There 1 is a weaver hard by, 
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that employs young hands, and would take my Billy, 
if I could give him two guineas fee; and a dairy-man's 
wife would take Lucy into her ſervice, if ſhe was a 
little clad. Then I could go and offer myſelf for ſer- 
vice in ſome rich family, and not be reduced to ſtroll 
about like a vagrant. 

Mr. Vaughan. And what did Frederick ſay? 
Pieter. Nothing, fir. He went away, but two days 
after he returned. Where is the weaver that will take 
__ ſon apprentice ? carry me to him. S0 I did, and 

e ſpoke with him privately for a while. And the 
dairy-man's wife, ſaid he, that will take charge of Lu- 
cy? where does ſhe live? I took him there too. He 

left me at the door, went and ſpoke to the woman in 

her dairy, joined me again without ſaying a word, and | 
we came away. After we had walked about forty yards, 
he ſtopped, and taking me by the hand, my honeſt old 
friend, ſaid he, make yourſelf eaſy as to your children. 
He then pointed me to a ſhop of ſecond hand clothes | 
that happened to be not far off, where he had paid be- 
forehand for this jacket, and this great coat. Don't 
I look like a ſquire in them? 

Mary Anne. O my excellent couſin f good natured 
Frederick ! . | I 3 : 

Mr. Vaugban. (wiping his eyes.) Iſce now where the 

watch went. | 5 5 
Peter. That is not all, fir. Did not I catch him ſlip- 
ping money into my pocket? I was poſitively for re- 

turning it to him, and told him that he had already 

done too much for me. But if ever ſaw him fall in 

a paſſion, it was then. He aſſured me, fir, that it was 
ou who had ſent it to him for my uſe. And when 
was for coming here directly to thank you, he told | 

me that you would not have it mentioned. Ah ! thought 

I to myſelf, Mr Vaughan was ſo good a maſter ! per- 

haps he would take me again. For all that I did not 

dare to come, as Maſter Frederick had forbidden me. 

Mr. Vaughan. O Frederick ! my dear Frederick] you i 
have ſtill then that noble and generous heart that I al- 


ways took you to poſſeſs from your infancy. = 
Aary Anne. 
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for them to himſelf alone. 


once more? 
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Mary Anne. And what determined you at laſt to ap- 


| pear again before my uncle ? 


Peter. The caſe was this. They would not take my 


Billy without a copy of the regiſter of his baptiſm, 
and for that I muſt come here to the clerk of this pa- 
= riſh. 
2 Vaſty wanted a coachman. 
derick had ſent good luck along with me. 
my Lord, who promiſed to take me if I could bring him 
27 a proper diſcharge from my laſt maſter. I could not go 
into the other world to aſk the Major for one; ſo I 
took my chance, though ſadly afraid, to apply to you. 
And ſhould you even refuſe me, I ſhall at leaſt have re- 


As J entered the village, I heard that my Lord 
It ſeemed as if Maſter Fre- 
I waited on 


turned you my acknowledgments for the relief that you 


4 were ſo kind as to convey to me thro* the hands of 
= Maſter Frederick. 5 


Mr. Vaughan. No, honeſt Peter. You are indebted 
It is he who has ſtripped 
himſelf to cover you. But he is alſo indebted to you for 


the return of my favour. From what a misfortune 
you ſave him! yes, but for 


you, ſo great was my 
reſentment againſt him, I ſhould have baniſhed him 
from my preſence for ever. | 35 
Peter. Say you ſo, fir ? Then I ſhould be the happieſt 
man in the world ! What, to ſave him from misfortune, 
as he has me ] each of us to owe that obligation to the 


other! | 


Mr. Vaugban. That ſneaking varlet Richard had al- 
moſt turned my heart againſt him. How could I truſt 


| that knave, who has ſo often impoſed upon me? But 


the head maſter of the ſchool ! 

Mary Anne. Why, papa, he muſt have impoſed on 
him as well as you. 

Mr Vaughan. But bleſs me, they write me word that 
Frederick is run away. If he ſhould grow deſperate ! 
f any misfortune ſhould happen to him | 

Peter. A. horſe! a horſe ! Pl bring him back to you, 
if he were at the world's end. (going to run out.) 

Dorothea. (holding him.) My dear uncle, would you 
really pardon him ? would you take him to your arms 
Mr. Vaughan. 
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be a moment longer in their diſtreſs, ſeemed to me 
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Mr Faughan. Ay ; though he had ſold all his clothes! 
though he were to return as naked as he was born !— 
(Dorothea makes a fign to Mary Anne, and runs out.) 

Mary Anne. What if he were here papa ? 

Mr. Faughan. Here? has any one ſeen him? where 
is he ? where is he ? | 


Herter. Ah! if he were here! I would jump up to 


the cieling for joy. 
Mary Anne. Well, papa, do you ſee him ? 


SCENE XV. 


Mr Vaugban, Frederick, Mary Anne, Dorothea, Peter. 
( Frederick entering, kneels to his uncle. Peter ſhews an extra- 
vagunce of joy. Dorothea and Mary Anne melt into tears.) 


Frederick. Ah! uncle, my dear uncle, will you for- 
give me ? | 8 

Mr Yaughan. Forgive you? I love you a thouſand 
times better than before. You deſerve it; and ſhall 
never leave me again. 3 

Frederick, No uncle; never, never. (Turning, be ſees 
Peter, and takes him by the hand.) Ah! if you had ſeen | 
the miſery of this poor man and his children, if you had 
been the cauſe of their diſtreſs ! 

Peter. "Twas I, twas I myſelf; why ſhould I have 
let you climb upon my ſeat, or have left you to manage 


"2 pair of fiery horſes ? but who could refuſe you any 


thing? I could not, though the carriage were to run over 
me e it. So mark, Maſter Frederick; never aſk 
me any thing improper again; I ſhould agree to it, I 
know; but I ſhould go and drown myſelf directly. 

Mr Vaughan. Why did not you write me an account 
of all this, inſtead of ſelling your watch, your books, 
and perhaps your clothes. It was at leaſt an impru- 
_— in a child like you, who knows not the value of 

ings. 

Frederick. Yes, that is true ; but to let this family 
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as bad as murder. Beſides, as you had turned Peter a- 

way in a paſſion, I was afraid that you ſhould forbid me 

to aſſiſt him; and that by diſobeying your expreſs or- 
ders, I ſhould make myſelf more blameable. 
Ee | Mr. Vaguban. What, then you would have diſobey- | 


RF edme there? 
to Frederick. Yes, uncle; but in that only. 


Mr. V. augkan. Kiſs me, my brave Frederick. After .Y 
all, there is one article in the letter which makes me | 
heſitate ; that is your lying out. Where did you paſs 
the night! 7 

Frederick. I had carried Peter che money that day. 
Our maſter was not at home in the evening, and I 

— knew that the doors would be {hut at ten o'clock. I 
thought to be home before, and ſo I mould, if I had not 
gone altray after dark. | 
Dorothea. Poor brother ! 1 P's ok ou ric chant ? 
Frederick. I found an empty old ſhed, and there I 
ſtretched myſelf r a great ſtone, and never ſlept ſo 
well in my like, ——I Was {o happy to have relieved 


* 


| 
| 
| Peter! 
6 = Mary Anne. Ah! that ill · natured Richard! He took 1 
en | good care not to tell us all this, and yet he knew it. | 
had Mr Vaughan. From this moment 1 withdraw my 1 
regard from him, and you alone | 
3 Frederick. No, uncle; I will not be happy at the ex- 
ave pense of another, and far leſs at that of your ſon. 
15 Dorothea. (taking his hand. ) How much J ought to 4 
7 love ſuch a brother! | 
over | 
. aſk Mr Vaughan. Well, let him remain at the n | | 
it, I you ſhall never leave me. I wiſh to have you always 


near my heart, and will have maſters for you of all forts, .H 
if they were to come a hundred miles, þ 


+ Peter. (making a low bow.) My worthy maſter, you 
are always the ſame. 


8 Mr Vaughan. ( patting FEM on the Spaulder. ) Peter, A 

have you agreed with Lord Vaſty ? | 
mily | Peter. Bleſs your heart, fir, I had not my diſcharge. "" 
n Mr Vaughan. You {hall not need one. I ſee, I ſhall IJ 


asl make Frederick and you Happy in having you -near 


each 
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4 
each other once more. But never let him mount upon 
your feat again. We ſhall take care of your children 


too. | 
Peter. ( /obbing, and crying for joy. Dear maſter !— 


Sir !—are you ſerious ? Is not this a dream ? Frederick! 


Maſter Frederick! ſhall my poor children Ah! let 


me go and ſee my old friends in the ſtable ! 


— — — — — — 
ED Oo 

J | 
J Mx Dexter, Percival his ſon. 
7 2 — 

f APA, I know a very good ſervant to 
N recommend to you, when you diſcharge 
old Colin. „ | 


Mr Dexter. Who has given you that commiſſion ? 


Have I any thoughts of ſending him away ? 
Percival. Would you always keep that old fellow? I 


think, a young ſervant would do much better for us. 
Mr Dexter. How ? Percival. That is a very bad 
reaſon for being tired of a good ſervant. You call him 


an old fellow. Child, you ought to bluſh for it. Itis 


in my ſervice that he is grown old; and perhaps the 
Cares which he took of your infancy, and the ſorrow 
that he felt for your fits of illneſs, have haſtened old 
age on him. You ſee then, how ungrateful and un- 
reaſonable it would be to take an averſion to him on 
account of his age. And do you think yourſelf any 


better founded in ſaying that a young ſervant would 


anſwer our purpoſe ? That deciſion is above your age, 


and requires more experience than you can poſſeſs. At 
another time I will make you ſenſible of the advantage 


that an old ſervant has above a young one in diligent 
and faithful ſervice. £ 
Percival. I believe it, papa, ſince you ſay ſo But 


he wears a wig; and it is /o droll to ſee a man in a wi 


ſtanding behind your chair at dinner. I can hardly 


turn 
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OLD COLIN. . os 
turn my eyes towards him, without being ready to laugh 
out. | 3 
= Mr Dexter. That does not ſhew a good diſpoſition, 
boy. I ſhould never have ſuſpected you of it. Do 
you know that he loſt his hair in a long and dangerous 
XZ ſickneſs ? To ridicule him, is it not to inſult God who 
XZ who ſent this ſickneſs on him? 1 : : 
9 Percival. But he is always grumbling, and is not ſo 
merry as the other ſervants. 5 . 
= Mr Dexter. Colin may be ſerious, but is not a grum- 
bler. It is true, he is not ſo nimble as a young puppy 
of eighteen or twenty; out does he incur your diſlike 
on that account ? O a, that thought makes me ſhud- 


hate Colin, becauſe his age hinders him from being ſo 
alert as formerly? | 
Percival. Iam wrong, papa, I confeſs; and I aſſure 
vou that I am very ſorry for having „ 
Mr Dexter. Why do you ſtop; For what are you 
© ſorry, do you ſay ? 3 "LIFE 
Percival. If I diſcover my fault to you, perhaps you 
vill be angry with me, and I ſhall gain nothing by it 


but a puniſhment. 


Mr Dexter. You know, child, that I am not fond of 

puniſhing, and that I try that method very ſeldom. It 
is by kindneſs and good advice that I endeavour to cor- 
rect your filter and you. I do not know what fault you 
have committed, therefore cannot promiſe abſolutely 
not to chaſtiſe you. Is it on thoſe terms that you intend 


to make a confeſſion ? You know my affection for you. 


* 
. 


That is the only ſecurity that I can give you; and you 
may depend on it with as much confidence as on my 
1 romiſe. | , | So 
Percival. Well, papa, I own that—I called Colin 
Aan old rogue. | 
= Mr Dexter. How? is it poſſible ? Could you ſo far 
1 * forget 
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forget how you ſhould behave to an Kkoneft man? And 
did Colin hear you ? 3 | 

e! Ves, papa; and that is what troubles me 
molt. ' 

Mr Dexter. Tt is very well to be ſorry. But it is 
riot enough to be concerned for having affronted one of 
our fellow-creatures to his face; one ought to feel the 
fame forrow for affronting him in his abſence. 

Percival. Yes, I am ſorry to have uſed Colin ill at 
all; but what grieves me moſt, is that I treated him ſo 
before his face ; for— | 

Mr Dexter. You have begun to open your heart to 

me, conclude. 3 
/ Percival. Ves, papa for Colin, when I uſed him ſo 
ill, ſhed tears, and faid, the pains and infirmities of 
my old age are not enough, but I muſt moreover be the 
kughter of childhood. 1 5 | = 

Mr Dexter. Poor Colin! I know him well, That 
ill treatment would go to his heart. It is indeed hard 
at his age to be the laughing-ſtock of a child. 
how much more muſt he ſuffer in receiving this treat- 
ment from a child whom he has known from his birth, 
and ſerved with an attachment that can never be requit- 
Percival. Ah! papa, how much am I to blame 1 I 
will aſk his pardon, and be aſſured that in all my life he 
Mall never have reaſon to complain of me. 

Mr Dexter. Very well, child; on this condition a- 
lone God and I can pardon you. We are all weak, 
and liable to be carried away by our paſſions for a mo- 
ment. But when we return to ourſelves, we muſt tho- 


roughly repent for our fault; we muſt force our pride 
to make amends for it, and uſe all our reſolution to a- 
void it for the future. But I ſhould wiſh to know * 
what could make you behave ſo ungeneroufly to Colin. 


Had he offended you ? 


Percival. Yes, papa—At leaſt I thought fo. I was | 
Playing with my pop-gun, and aimed to thoot a pa at 


But 


is face, Have done, Maſter Percival, fays he, or I 


mall 
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d ſhall go and complain to your papa. His threatening 
made me angry, and then I called him names. 

oy Mr Dexter. It was on purpaſe; then, that you ſtrove 5 

co ve him? 

is Percival. I cannot deny it. 

of 8 Mr Dexter. That aggravates your fault. And that 


e was what made him ſhed tears. 
=_ Percival. Ah ! papa, if you give me leave, I will go 
at to him this moment, and atk his pardon. I Hall aug 
ſo 3X eaſy until he forgives me. 
| Mr Dexter. Ves, child; we ſhould never put off for. 
to FF amoment the performance of our duty, I ſhall wait 
"> for you here. (Percival goes out, and returns fhortly 47 
ſs | = ter with an air of ſatigfaction.) 
of Percival. Papa, now I am pleaſed with myſelf, Co- 
he lin has forgiven me with all his heart: and. L 2 not 
_ X thiak that ſhall ever commit the ſame fault agai E 
Mr. Dexter. God forbid that you ſhould ! 8 
his grace you can never anſwer for the firmeſt reſolu- 
tion. 
Percival. And what ſhould I do for that purpoſe ? 
Mr Dexter. Pray for his e He will not re- 
fuſe it to you. 
Percival. I will pray for it from the bottom of my 
heart. But papa, there is another thing that I have uit 
now done without your leave, and which F Will 
make you angry. . 
Mr Dexter. What is that, Child? 
Percival. The new crown-piece that you gave me as 
2 preſent on my birth-day, I have given to 65 lin. 8 
Mr Dexter. Why thould I be augry at that? I am 
very well pleaſed that you ſhould do good actions of 
yourſelf, without acquainting me. You may diſpoſe of 
all the money that I give you. It is your own; and 
you could not make a better uſe of it. We ſhould ear- 
ly accuitom ourſelves to a prudent generoſity. Did 
Colin ſeem ſatisfied ? 
Percival. He dropped tears of j joy, and 1 was ple afed 
to ſee it. 
Mr Dexter. I applaud you for that ſentiment, my 
HY Sy 
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OLD COLIN. 


boy. A humane heart always rejoices to ſoften the 

diſtreſſes of its fellow-creatures. All the virtues pro- 
Aue; joy in our ſouls, but none fills them with ſenſati- 
ons more delightful and more laſting than bene ficence. 

Percival. Ah! if ever I poſſeſs t ths means, I willr re- 
lieve all thoſe about me that are in diſtreſs. 

Mr Dexter. My lait prayer to heaven ſhall. be to 
ſtrengthen this virtue in your heart, and to render you 

capable of putting it in practice. 

Percival. And thall I be every time ſo well pleaſed 
as to-day ? 

Mr Dexter. It is the only pleaſing that never grows 
weak. Endeavour above all things to enjoy it in your 
family. If your ſervants are honeſt people, you ought 
to gain their affections ſtill more by kind treatment 
than by money ; and at the ſame time not neglect to 
make them ſmall preſents now and then. If you be- 
{tow them ſeaſonably, and with a good grace, you will 
make your ſervants your firmeſt friends. 

Percival. But papa, have not they their wages ? 

Mr Dexter. They have them for their ſervice ; no 
more. But ſmall preſents will create affection in them, 
and they will go beyond their duty. 

Percival. I do not underſtand you very well, papa. 

Mr Dexter. Colin will ferve as an inſtance to explain 
my meaning. I give him his wages, his clothing and 
his food for ſerving me. When he has ſerved me, are 
we not quit? does he owe me any thing more? At the 
ſame time, you know, he takes care of every thing in 
the houſe ; he has of himſelf. undertaken the trouble of 


_ inſpecting the other ſervants, and has often ſaved me 


great expences. He does all this through good will, 

without any particular order; becauſe I have intereſted 
his gratitude by occaſional preſents. When your years 
will allow you to mix in the world, vou will hear no- 
thing in every family but complaints of the negligence 
and ingratitude of ſervants. Be aſſured, my dear, that 
the fault lies ofteneſt with the matters, who endeavour 


to inſpire them with fear, rather than with attach- 
* me! r. y | 


Percival. 
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þ Percival. Now I underſtand you perfectly; and I 
- [7 willone day make uſe of = inſtructions and your ex- 
” . Mr Dexter. You will never have reaſon to repent 
following them. I inherited them from my father, and 
X ſhall always remember what he uſed to tell us to that 
 \X purpoſe. | 
THE FATHERS RECONCILED BY THEIR 
1 : CHILDREN. | | 
- 7 A Drama, in Oxz ACT. 2 
1 | CHARACTERS. 
= Ma. CRUMPTON, 3 = 
CONSTANTINE,. his Son. | + 
2 ALIcIA, Di Daughter, 
ITIRnostas, Son of oh Apothecary 
42 | | of the Village. 
2 GRACE, - his Sijter. 
J. feene lies in a garden, under the * of Mr Crump 
1 ton houſe in the country. On one fide a ſummer- 3 
1 at the bottom of the ſtage a _ of trees. 
— — 
17 Mr Crumpton, Alicia, and Conſtantine. 
f 'F 8 UT papa ̃ 
1 Mr Tat I repeat it to you. 1. nei- 
3 ther of you henceforward, under pain of my diſplea- 
1 em have the leaſt connection with the apothecary's 
- os = children, 
5 9 Alicia. What has made you then ſo angry with Mr. 
C 1 Garvey? 
t 3 Mr Crumpton. Am I obliged to give you an account? 
g 1 Conflantine. No, certainly. It does not become us to 


| queſtion you. (to Alicia.) When my papa gives his or- 
ders, it is our buſin- 13 to obey without reply. 
Mr Crumpton. 
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Mr Crumpton. Yes, that i is my meaning. Mr Garvey 
is an obſtinate, diſobliging perſon. Ungrateful ! to re- 
fuſe ſuch a matter to me who am his landlord, and 
from whom he enjoys his fortune and livelihood ! 

_ Conflantine. That is ſcandalous, papa: and I do not 
know why we have been ſo long connected with the 
children of ſuch people. If there had been ever a ; 
teel boy beſides in our neighbourhood, I ſhould never 
have ſpoken a word to Thomas. 

Alicia. O papa ! Can you hear my brother talk ſo ? 
Thomas and Grace are ſuch good children, we ſhould 
be very happy if we were as good as they. 

Mr Crumpton. What is it to me whether they be good 
or bad ? Once-more I forbid you to have a word of 
diſcourſe with them, or elſe I ſhall keep you ſhut up at 
home. 

Conflantine. Let Thomas dare fo much as to come 
ſneaking about this garden ! I'll give him 

Mr Crumpton. What would you fay ? I do not in- 
tend that they ſhould be ill-treated, or affronted in the 
ſmalleſt matter. 

Conſtantine. (confuſed.) Nay, I do not mean that, nei- 
ther. I only ſay, that I will not let them come with- 
in a hundred yards of us. Oh I ſhall keep a look out. 

** Vet you had ſo great a friendſhip for Mr Gar- 
vey ! you looked upon him as fo honeſt a man! as a 
man of ſo much learning and good fente ! you re- 
member very well that it was he who taught my bro. 
ther Latin, and gave me my firſt leſſons in ſpelling, 
merely through triendſhip, before we had a maſter. 

Mr Crumpten. All that may be ; but I forbid another 
word on the ſubject. I will have nothing to ſay to 
him, as you ſhall have nothing to ſay to his children. 
What ? I think you cry. Dry up thoſe tears, Miſs. 
Have you then ſo little reſpect for your father's com- 
mands, that it coſts you tears to obey them ? 

Alicia. No, papa. But pardon this laſt mark of re- 
gard that my heart affords them. I {hall not be tots 
obedient than my brother. 

Conſtantine, We thall ſee who will be moſt du ful. 
Alici. 


* 
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Alicia At leaſt you will not inſiſt that 1 mould hate 

them. It would not be in my power to obey you. 
Mr Crumpton. Neither to hate them, nor to uſe them 

ill : only to break off all connection with them. This 


is my order. 


Alicia. I will do Satcter is your pleaſure. | But 1 


1 have one favour to aſk Jou. 


Mr Crumpton. What is that? 

Alicia. That J may ſpeak to them once more, to tell 
them your orders. 

Conſtantine. For what? all correſpendence is at an 
end. : 

Mr — E think your requeſt reaſonable, and 

ant it. You may tell them at the fame time, that 
their father muſt pay me in three days, or elſe he will 


repent it. 


Alicia. How F my dear papa, does Mr Garvey owe | 


you any thing ? 


Mr Crumpton. Do you think that I would aſk ka 


for what he did not owe me? But that does not con- 


cern you. Only remember to ram me. (he goes out.) 


SCENE D. 


Alla 4 —— 
Alicia. Well, brother, is that your friendſhip for Tho- 


mas and Grace: ? 


Conflantine. Well, ſiſter, is this your obettience to 
your father ? 


Alicia. You pretend to eeeneet ? It is hypocriſy ; ; 


nothing more. You only flatter him to wheedle ſome 


money from him. You love nothing in the world. 
Conflantine, Becauſe I do not take pleaſure in conti- 
nually diſobliging him ? Would you have me run after 
theſe children now he has forbidden me ? 
Alicia. You little deſerved their friendſhip, if it coſts 
you no more to give it up, But whenever your ex- 


pectations from any one are at an end, your ſentiments 
for them ſoon vanith. Conflantine. 
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Conflantine. As if I had ever any thing to expect 
from children of that ſort ! 

Alicia. What was that caſe then of mother of pearl, 
which you prevailed on Grace to give you not a week 
ago? and thoſe tablets that you contrived to coax ſo 
dexterouſly from Tommy yeſterday ? you have cringed 
to them a thouſand times for a noſegay or an orange; 
and now | 

Cenftantine. Now 1 muſt obey. But truly the apothe- 
cary's children are fine company to grieve after ! 

Alicia, Ves; and I ſhall fee you, perhaps, this even- 
ing in the middle of the dirtieſt boys of the village. 

Confantine. I ſhall not loſe much by the EXCHANGE: 

Alicia. And they {till leſs. 

Conſtantine. I do not care. But here comes Mr Tho- 
mas; "adviſe him as Aa a tender friend not to come too 
near me. : 

Alicia, If you do not like to ſee him, you may ge 


away. 
 Conflntine I do pe? like to ſee him, and I will ſtay. 


SCENE II. 


nn ö uy I 
painted blue.) 


| Tonias. (to Alicia.) Oh! how glad I am © find 

u! 

Conſtantiue. Dear Tom, what have you there in that 
little houſe ? 
' Thomas. It is a preſent that Mr Billingſley's game- 
keeper made me. | 

Conſtantine. And you come to make me a preſent of 
it, my dear friend? 

Alicia. (afide.) The hypocrite ! 

Thomas. It is for Miſs Alicia. 

Alicia. For me? no, no, my friend. Since it is a 
preſent to you, I hall not deprive you of j it, —(But pray 


what is it ? 
Conflantiae. 
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Conſtantine. (imperioufly.) Come, I'll ſee what it is. 
(endeavours to ſnatch the wooden houſe from T homas, who 
hatds it forcibly.) Some ugly bird, I ſuppole. _ 

Thomas. An ugly bird? no, you are out. Gueſs, . 
Miſs : but I won't keep you in pain; it is a ſquirrel. 
Oh! a comical little beaft it is! he always ſtrives to 
hide himſelf in your pocket: then he comes to eat out 
of your hand, and he runs after you like a little ſpaniel. 
( He takes it out of its one and gives its chain to Alicia.) 
Don't let it go, though. He muſt grow tame with 
you, otherwiſe he would take a trip to the grove. 

Conſtantine. (with a look of envy.) A fine preſent in- 
deed ! a ſquirrel ! it ſmells like a pole- cat. 

_ Mlicia. O the charming little creature! how ſpright- 
ly it looks! e : 

Thomas. I could have wiſhed, Maſter Conſtantine, 
to have another to offer you; and I will bring you the 
firſt that I have. When he is a little uſed to you, Mits 
he will play ſuch tricks as will make you die with 
Jughing. He is worſe than a monkey. 

Alicia. For that reaſon, Maſter Tommy, I will not 
\ deprive you of it. (9 the ſquirrel.) Come, little rogue, 
go into your houſe again. You. mult take it back, 
friend Thomas. 5 

Conſtantine. Yes, do not you hear? You muſt take 
it back. | 1 

Tomar. How? he is not mine now. You would 
not difoblige me, Miſs Alicia? No, I know you would 
not. (he runs to the ſummer-houſe.) There. I wall 
leave him here on the bench. 

Conſtantine. (to Alicia) Only dare to take it, and ſee 
if papa won't make you pay dear for it. 

Alicia. I am almoſt inclined to take it becauſe of 
your threatening. My papa has not forbidden me to 
receive ſquirrels. I am ſorry for poor 'Tom that I have 
nothing to give him in return but a ſad farewel. 

Conſtantine. Well, leave it to me; I will difmiG both 
him and his ſauirrel. Tl 

Alicia. No, no, do not take that trouble. (22 T3o- 
mas, as he returns.) Once more, my friend, I cannot ac- 

cept 
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cept your -preſent. I have ſuch diſagreeable news for 
a; that I do not know—— 

Conſtantine. Yes, yes, Mr Thomas. If you ſhew your- 
wah 2 our garden, ox only look at the walls of our 
houſe !— 

Thomas. What ? could you have the heart, Sir, to 
hinder me? I thought that you had more friendſhip 
for me. 

Conſtantine. Our friendſhip is broken of; and pray 
do not think— 

Alicia. I beg you will excuſe his ill manners. You 
do not know, perhaps, that your father has had a quar- 
rel with ours. 

Thomas. Pardon me, 1 know it, and it boy made me 
uneaſy enough. However, I did not think that the 
matter went ſo far as to break off our friendſhip. And 
I ſhould ſtill leſs have expected it from Maiter Con- 
ſtantine. 

Conſtantine. Siſter, will you ſend him away imme- 
diately, or ſhall I ga and acquaint my papa? 

Thomas. If you are to have any trouble on my ac- 
count, Miſs Alicia. 

Alicia. Do not fear, my friend ; you may ſtay a while. 
My papa will not take it amiſs. 

Conſtantine. We {hall ſee that; I will open the . 
to him. (He goes out, but returns a moment after Wards, and 
Hips into the furmer-hou ye unper ceived.) 


S TY. 
Alicia, Thomas. 


Thomas. For heaven's ſake, Miſs Alicia, tell me, 
what have I done then to your brother ? 

Alicia. In the firſt place the matter is that he is a 
little jealous on account of the ſquirrel that you have 
given me. 'Then he thinks ay he will curry favour 
Vith our papa, in taking part in his quarrel with yours. 
For my * is very angry, and I do not know why. 

T homas, 
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Thomaz. Nor I neither. 1 only heard my father ſay 
as he walked about by himſelf; I could not think this 
of Mr Crumpton. He then went to find my mother ; 
and as my ſiſter was with her then, ſhe mult know 
what the buſineſs was. 

Alicia. In the mean time, my papa has forbidden us 
to ſee you or ſpeak to you. 

Thomas. What! ſhall I ſee you no more? ſhall I not 
be allowed to ſpeak to you? Ah! how ſhall I part 
with you? what will my poor ſiſter do who is ſo fond 
of you ? Oh dear ! what have we done then ? 

Alicia. Comfort yourſelf, my dear Thomas ; we ſhall 
ſtill be good friends, and if we are forbidden to fee each 
other, who will hinder us to think one of the other ? 
Thus for inſtance ; when I play with your ſquirrel, I 
hall think of you. I will always call him by your name. 
Oh ! how TI ſhall love him! 

| Thomas. How happy you make me in telling me ſo! 
I do not know now if I thould be ſorry any more; but 
here comes my filter. She looks very dull, 


Alicia, T homas, Grace. 


Alicia. (running to meet Grace, ad ſaluting her.) My 
dear Grace | 

Grace. My good Mifs Alicia! Conftantine appears at 
the bottom of the ſtage, leading Mr —_ privately be- 
hind the ſummer-houſe.) 

Thomas. (to Grace.) Ah | you are going to hear diſ- 
agreeable news. 

Grace. And I bring you no better. My father and 
mother are in ſuch trouble 

Thomas Did not I tell you ſo ? well, what paſſed ? 

Grace, Your father may perhaps be angry with ours, 
but certainly his demand 1s ſomething unreaſonable. 

Alicia. Unreaſonable ? that cannot be. Ah! if it 
were 1o, I thould {till have hopes P perſuading him. 

I Tell 
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Tell me, however, what is it? 
Grace. You know that handſome tuft of trees that 


is behind your garden? 


Alicia. O yes ; where we uſed to go in the ſpring 
evenings to hcar the ae ſing. A charming 
little grove! 

Grace. You know, too, that' this little grove was 
given to my father by old Mr Drury, in return for his 
ſervices to him during his- lifetime. 

Alicia. Well! 

Grace. Well, Mr Crumpton wants to have it. 

Alicia. What ! my Papa ? 

T bomas. What, our pretty little grove ? 

Grace. My father told hum that he ſhould be very 
happy to oblige him; that he ſhould never forget how 


much he and his family were indebted to him; but 


that his friend had deſired him on his death-bed, ne- 
yer to part with this grove, that it 2 always ſerve 
to keep him in his memory. 

Alicia. With all the reſpect that I owe my papa, I 
cannot deny but he 1s in the wrong here. But how- 
ever, he would not have it for nothing. 'That 1s not 


his way of thinking. 


Grace. Oh dear, no. He means to pay my father 
for it, and even perhaps more than it 1s worth. 
22 And what does he wiſh to do with it? has 


he not the proſpect of it as well as we? 


Grace. He wants to cut down all thoſe fine trees. 

Alicia aud Thomas, Cut them down? 

Grace. You know the hill that is behind the grove ? 
He ſays that will make a fine proſpect. Now the grove 
13 at the foot of the hill; ſo to have the proſpeet, he 
mult cut down the grove. 

Alicia. Ah! now I ſee why he brought down an ar- 
chitect from town, who talks to hirn about grottos and 
bridges, and Chineſe temples. My father dreams of 
nothing but improvements. He has a plan of them 
continually in his hands, and talks of them a hundred 
times a day even to me. And I who made on irs o 


happy to fee all thoſe fine things ſhortly | Ah! I'll 
have 
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have nothing to do with them. Let your father keep 
his grove. 

_ _ Themas. What would become of the birds that chirp 
ſo ſweetly on thoſe venerable trees, and who generall 
built their neſts there, becauſe nobody diſturbed them, 

and we carricd them food there! 

Grace. And the refreſhing cool that we breathed 
there in the hot ſummer days | 

Alicia. And the echo that uſed to anſwer us from 
the hill when we ſung ! 

Grace. The proſpect of a grove in full leaf, i is, I be- 
lieve, as good as that of a hill. | 

Alicia. And then what occaſion has my father for a 
new proſpect ? he has ſo many others on every ſide. 

Themas. I ſhould think that one of my own limbs 
was lopt off at every ſtroke of the hatchet. 

Alicia. No, no. Your father muſt not deprive him- 
ſelf of his grove. 

Grace. Muſt not? ah ! he will not keep it long. 

Alicia. Why not ? my papa will never go and take 
it from him by force, I ſuppoſe ? He has not the power. 

Thomas. But if he is angry with us, and has forbid- 
den you to ſee and ſpeak to us, I would rather give 
ten groves like that. 

Grace. And don't you think that I would too ? What 
ſhould I do there without you, Miſs Alicia ? I ſhould 
never have any deſire to go into it. | 

Alicia. My dear Grace, we uſed to be ſo happy in it. 
Do you remember when we uled to go there in the 
evening, and tell each other every thing that had hap- 
pened to us in the day? 

Grace. Yes, and each brought her work. You ſewed, 
and I knitted. Then when Thomas brought us flowers | 
we left off our work to make noſegays. "You gave me 
yours, and JI gave you mine. That was enough to make 
us think of each other the whole next day. 

Thomas. And now that is all over, never to return | 

Alicia. No, we ſhall have no more ſuch delightful 
moments, It will make me grow fick, and then my 
Papa will be es and I will tell him that if he would 

OS reſtore 
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N reſtore me to health, he muſt allow me to ſee my 
1 little friends again. (They all three embrace, and weep.) 

1 Grace. But mean time the grove will be cut down; 

it certainly muſt. 
1 Alicia. And why ? | 
" Grace. Ah ! Mits Alicia, J have not told you all. — 
i" About ten years ago, Mr. Crumpton lent my father 
is fifty pounds to ſet him up; and you know that my fa- 
ther has never yet been able to pay him. 
Alicia. (afide.) Ah! this was the debt mentioned 
1 | Juſt now. 
+] Grace. If we will keep the grove, Mr Crumpton 
will have his fifty pounds; and my father does not 
1 know how to raiſe them. Among all his friends, there 
T7 is none but your papa himſelf that could furniſh him 
{| | with ſo great a ſum ; and he is the the very perſon that 
| 


demands it. : 


Alicia. {taking both their hands.) Oh |! if there be no- 


= 

1 thing but that, I can ſettle it. 

. | Grace. Settle it ? 

1 Thomas. You, Miſs ? | 

| | Alicia. (with joy iu her countenance.) Do Fou promſe 
11 not to betray me? | 

11 Grace. I betray you? 

tf Thomas. Ah ! can you doubt but we will promiſe ? 

[| | Alicia, Well then, hear me. You know—l cannot 

11 think of it without being moved ſtill— You know how 

| 1 fond my mamma was of me. In her laſt illneſs, one 

11 day when I was alone with her, ſhe called me to her 
{| . bed-fide, ſhedding a flood of tears, the kiſſed me, and ; 
| #4 taking a purſe from under her pillow, Here, my dear 
F 6d Alicia, ſaid ſhe, take this. I forbid you to let any one 
1 f know that I have given it to'you. Keep this money 

4 for important occaſions. You have a kind heart, and 


2 good underſtanding for your age (it was mamma, 
however, that ſaid this.) You will know how to dil- - 
poſe of it worthily. Your father has a noble and gene- 
rous ſoul, but is ſomething paſſionate and revengeful. 
you may, perhaps, ſpare him occaſions of vexation or 


iorrow. On fo extenſive an eſtate as ours, there muſt 
be 
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be many poor people who have ſuffered undeſerved loſ- 


ſes; ſuch you may aſſiſt in ſecret. You may allo re- 
pay ſuch ſervices as may be done you, without hav- 
ing always recourſe to your father. It is through your 
hands, that I have for theſe two years paſt diſtributed 
my favours and my aſſiſtance: I hope that you have 
acquired ſufficient diſcernment to diſtinguiſh thoſe who 
have a claim to pity. In ſhort, I doubt not but you 
will make the beſt uſe of this little ſum which I truſt 
to your hands, for the benefit of honeſty in diſtreſs. I 
ſhall think that I myſelf have done the good which you 
ſhall do; and it is the beſt means by which I tan be 
preſent to your memory.” She was ſo exhauſted, that 
ſhe could fay no more; but I ſhall ever remember this 
diſcourſe as long as I hve. 1 | 

Grace. (wiping her eyes.) Excellent lady ! 

Thomas. My father and mother never ſpeak of her 
but with tears in their eyes. 

Alicia, My mamma had a great friendſhip for them 
too. She told me at her death, always to look upon 
Mr. Garvey as one of my beſt friends, and to follow 
his ſenſible advice in every thing. You ſee, then, that 
I have obligations to you. How happy am I in ho- 


nouring mamma's memory; in ſatisfying my own gra- 


titude; in ſaving my papa from an act of injuſtice; 


in ſparing him the forrow that he would feel for it; 
in preſerving every thing; the charming little tuft of 


trees; our own friendſhip ; the pleaſure of feeing each 
other as before— = | 
Grace. (throwing her arms round her nech.) O my dear 
Miſs Alicia! 8 3 | 
Thomas (taking her hand.) My father will bleſs you in 
his heart, but he will never take your money. 
Alicia. Certainly he will take it if I requeſt him. 
Nobody in the world ſhall know any thing of it. Stay 


here, my dear friends; I will go for it. 


Thomas. Ifhall not take the charge of it, however. 
Alicia. You ſhall, my dear Grace. And Thomas, if 
you hinder her, take notice I do not accept your ſquir- 
rel; I obey my father rigorouſly ; I never look at you 
* agaln; 
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Again; I never go either to your houſe, or into the 
i grove again. 

4 Grace. Well, Miſs, ſince you ſpeak in that manner. 
ud Alicia. ( Popping her meuth.) You do not know what 
you ſay. I wont even hear you. Stay for me, I will 
{ ſoon return. If I am not interrupted, I ſhall write a 
19 few lines to your father. In caſe that I cannot join you 
again, I will put the purſe near the ſummer-houſe ; 
there, under that large ſtone. Mark the place well | 
' now; do you hear? 
Grace. 1 am ſure that my father will ſend me back 

I with your money. 

FM. Alicia. Let him beware of that. Beſides, you will not 
[ know where to find me ; for alas! it is perhaps the N 
laſt time that we are allowed to diſcourſe together. 

Grace. Ah! Miſs Alicia, what cruel words! | | 
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Alicia. I muſt certainly obey my father. But we are 
oa neighbours ; we are not forbidden to look at each o- 
| ther; and whenever our eyes can meet unobſerved.--- 

Grace. Oh ! mine ſhall take care to feek yours, and 
to tell them that I ſhall never forget to love you. 
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Demac. Who will hinder us to be in your way when 
i you go out to walk ? and then | 
Alicia. You are right. A ſmile, a little wink or fide f 
look can paſs without be ſeen. Come, take com- ; 
. fort; all will go well. But where is the ſquirrel ? 
ft as I am going into my room, I will carry it up. | 
Thomas. Stop a moment, I will go and fetch his 
Houſe, and carry it for you as far as your door. (runs 
| to the ſummer-houſe.) | 
#: 38 Alicia. Good by, my dear Grace. 1 
1 Grace. Ah! Miſs Alicia, I cannot believe that it is 
1 to be for ever. | 
1 T homas. (returning in a frig ight with the ſquirrels houſe. ) 
| Y Bleſs me; the * is not here. 
|; 
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it; Alicia. What | my ſquirrel gone? O dear Thomas. 
1 Thimas. Somebody muſt have opened the door, for 
I remember to have ſhut it. | | 
Alicia. It can be none but my brother. He was. 
jealous that you made me a preſent of it; and while 
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we were ſpeaking here, he has ſlipped into the ſummer- 
houſe, and opened his little door. | 

Thomas. If he only carried away the ſquirrel to play 
with him a little |! 

Alicia. I know him better than F008: do. He has let 
him run away. 

Thomas. Well, ſtay ; he cannot be very far off. If I 
can diſcover him upon ſome tree. I need only ſhew 
him a nut to make him come down immediately. I 
will go and hunt all about. 

Alicia (to Thomas.) I with you ſucceſs in the chace, 
my dear friend. (e Grace.) Poor Thomas! I pity 
him, he was ſo happy in making me that preſent ! 

Grace. That is true indeed. He never was at eaſe. 
until he had brought it to you. | 

Alicia, Well, I muſt leave you, my dear Grace. I 
will take the terrace walk; it leads to the houſe; and 
do you go out by the little door of the garden, and flip 
round along the wall. You need only ſtand under my 
window, without taking notice of any thing. I will 
throw you the purſe with a letter. If my papa 1s not 
in my way, I will come and bring them to you myſelf. 

Grace. O my dear generous friend, what good na- 
ture! (they ge out diferent ways.) 


SCENE VE 


Mr. Crumpton, Conſtantine. 


Conſtantine. Well, papa, was I wrong ? you fee what 
pains my ſiſter takes to Obey you. 

Mr. Crumpton. And what is this ſtory of a ſquirrel ; P 

Con/tantine. I did not tell it to you while we were 


hid, becauſe they would have heard us. But here is the 


affair: the dear friend Thomas made'q preſent of the 


ſquirrel to the dear friend Alicia. The dear friend A- 
licia received this ugly little beaſt with ſo much plea- 


ſure, that ſhe calls it her dear frieud Tommy. But I 
have 
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have managed fo, that ſhe has not had much amuſe- 


ment with it. 

Mr Crumpton How fo ? 

_ Conſtantine. They put the ſ{quirrel's little koviſe on the 
ſummer-houſe bench. 1 ſlipped in there, whilſt they 
were taking a tender farewel. I opened the little door, 


took the ſquirrel out, and let him looſe amongſt the 


trees. I ſaw him ſoon climb up into a tree, and jump 
from branch to branch. They will be pretty cunning 
if they ever catch him again. 

Mr. Crumpton. Then, Sir, you have done a very raſ- 
cally action. Did not I forbid you to moleſt thoſe 


poor children? and you knew very well the trouble 


that you were going to cauſe to your filter. 


Conftantine. Since ſhe diſobeyed you, did ſhe not de- 


ſerve to be puniſhed ? | 

Mr. Crumpton. Is it to you that the right of puniſh- 
ing her belonged ? Run, tell the gardener and his peo- 
ple to look for the ſquirrel, and to bring it to me. 


 Conflantine. But papa, you forbad my ſiſter any com- 
munication with Mr Garvey's children; and will you 
ſuffer her to receive a preſent from them? 


Mr Crumptin. Was Thomas informed of my intenti- 
ons when he brought the ſquirrel ? 


Conflantine. At leaſt Alicia knew them, and was not 


that diſobeying you ? 

Mr. Crumpton. It belonged to me to determine that. 
She certainly would have ſhewed me the preſent that 
ſhe received; and if I thought it proper, I ſhould order 
her to return it. Again I ſay run and let this ſquirrel 
be found again, or you ſhall anſwer to me for it. 

Conſtantine. But papa, you have heard them talk 
finely. My fiſter has money unknown to you, and ſhe 
gives it to Mr Garvey to pay you. Should not I do 
better, to go and watch Grace, to ſurprize her when 
{he receives the purſe, and to bring it to you? 

Mr. Crumpign. Only dare to do it. You know my 
orders. Obey. 

Conflantine. (mur muring. 3 1 thought that I had done 


ſuch line things ! SO 
SCENE 
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SCENE VIL 


Mr. Crumpton (muſing.) 


Yes, I ſee that I have ſuffered my paſſion to carry me 
too far. What a pattern of friendſhip, gratitude and 


1 reg do theſe children ſnew ! it is true, i had for- 


But ſhould I have forbidden her? 


idden Alicia 


#3 ſhould I ſuppreſs thoſe ſentiments in her heart, to 
which I myſelf had given birth? Could I deprive her of 


the only happineſs which ſhe enjoys in this ſolitude ? 
the greateſt happineſs of human life? an amiable and 
virtuous ſociety with children of her own age? a bleſ- 
ſing, the loſs of which I could not make good with all 
=y fortune? and for what reaſon ? to ſatisfy an empty 
whim. My dear Alicia, neither thofe grottos, thoſe 
bridges, thoſe Chineſe temples, nor all thoſe ornaments. 
with which I meant to embelliſh my garden, nothing, 
in ſhort, could have made you forget the unadorned 
grove where friendſhip found ſo ſweet a retreat. What 
a leſſon is this to me! but for you, I was alſo going to 
loſe a valuable friendſhip. But you preſerve to me the 
precious bleihng. You fave me from injuſtice and re- 
morſe. How your noble conduct makes me feel the 
unworthineſs of your brother. Ill-natured boy! in 
what an odious light has he ſhewn himſelf. But let me 
baniſh this mortifying idea from my heart. I am im- 
patient to know it Mr Garvey thinks as generouſly as 
his children. The part that he takes, will determine my 


| happineſs. I have either loſt a friend undeſerving of 


my attachment, or I ſhall now find one worthy of me. 
(Alicia croſſing the bottom of the flage on tiptoes. Mr Crump- 
ton perceives her, and calle,) Alicia! (ſhe goes on. Mr 
Crumpton calls a ſccond time.) Alicia! come hither ! 
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SCENE VII. 


Mr Crumpton, Alicia. 


Mr. Crumpton. Where were you going ? why did 


you ſtrive to avoid me? 
Alicia. (confuſed. } Becauſe I was afraid to diſturb 


ou, papa. 


Mr. Crumpton. You were going, perhaps, to ſeek the 


Iquirrel that Thomas gave you as a preſent. 


Alicia. Yes, papa. It is true, he has given me one. 
I ſuppoſe Conitantine told you. 5 

Mr. Crumpton. You did not receive it, I preſume. 

Leid. II no.—-Oh! yes how could I avoid it. 
Poor Tommy! he was in ſuch j Joy when he offered it 
to me. 

Mr. Crumpton. You muſt return it. 

Alicia. Yes, papa, if I had it; but it has run away. 

Mr. Crumpton. Is this true, Alicia? 

Alicia. Yes, tir, I aſſure you. I can ſhew you his 
houſe ; it is empty. 

Mr. Crumpton. Who could have let it out ? this was 
a trick of Conſtantine's. 

Alicia. No, papa. Do not accuſe my brother of it. 
The door muſt have been ill-faſtened, and ſo the pri- 
ſoner eſcaped. But 'Tommy is in parfait of him, and 
if he catches it again, he will bring it back to me. 

Mr. Crumpton. You mean then, to have a ſecond 
converſation with him ? What have you to fay to him ? 
Have not you told him my reſolution ? And have not 
you taken your leave of him? 

Alicia, Yes, papa; but---Oh ! I was fo ſorry ! I ſhall 


not eaſily comfort myſelf. 


Ar Crumpton. You find then a difficulty in obey- 


ing.me ? 
Alicia. Oh! it is not that; never imagine it. But 


could you love me ſtill, could you own me for your 


child, if I were to tell you chat this quarrel does not grieve 
me £ 


1-H es 


world. 


uhat you think. 


flatterer, that is impoſſible, 
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me? What would you think of me, or what would my 

friends think, if I could withdraw my heart from them 

at once, withous feeling the leaſt*concern ? | 
Mr. Crumpton. But is the offence offered me by their 


father ſo indifferent to you, that you take no pazt in it ? 


Alicia. Oh ! I do take a part in it, and I would giv 


any thing in the world that you had full fatisfaQtion. 


Mr. Crumpton. You know then what I aſk of him, 


and what he refuſes me? 


Alicia. I know—I know—Ah! papa, why do you 
aſk me ? 

Mr. Crumpton. Becauſe I would know if Mr. Gar- 
vey's children are acquainted with the affair, and have 
entruſted 1t to you. 

Alicia. Yes, they told me—they told me all. 
be angry, papa! 

Mr. Crumpton. Well, what 4 you think of my 
demand? Does it appear unreaſonable ? Have not I a 
right to expect from Mr. Garvey, in return for all my 
kindneſs, a flight compliment, which I would repay 
him an hundred-fold ? - 

Alicia. Dear papa, I am only a child; Aw can [ 
decide amongſt big people ? | 

Mr. Crumpton. Conſult your . 
what it ſays. 

Alicia. Pray excuſe me. My heart, perhaps, might 


Do not 


I would know 


 fay ſomething that would diſpleaſe you. 


Ar. Crumpton. I underſtand. 
doubt, that I am in the wrong 
Alicia. Ah | now you are going to be angry. 
Mr. Crumpton. Only ſpeak ; you will ſee. 
Alicia, I would not offend you for any thing in the 


It would judge, no 


Mr. Crumpton. You will not; only tell me freely 


Alicia. Well then, I think that you are right, and 


Z Mr. Garvey too. 


Ah! you little 
One = us mui be right, 


Mr. Cr umbton. Both of us ri hes 


and the other w rong. 


Alicia. 
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Alicia. Pardon” me ! I ſpoke it as I think. You have 
done Mr. Garvey great kindueſſes, and are right to 
expect from him in acknowledgment, a matter that 
you have ſo much at heart: and he is right in refuſing 
it to you, becauſe he has reaſons for not giving it up. 


Mr. Crumpton. But 2 are his reaſons juſt, or ill-found- 


ed? 

Alicia. It is not for me to be the judge of them. You 
look upon it as his duty, in gratitude to give you up his 
little grove ; and he looks upon the keeping of it to be 
alſo a duty of gratitude. You would cut it down, to 
make a fine proſpect; he thinks it an agreeable ſhady 
retreat for his children. You are his landlord, and have 
power : he has nothing but the prayers and tears of his 
famil 

— Crumpton, Enough of this; you are too dange- 
rous an advocate. 
pounds that I have lent him, and he may keep his 
grove. 

Alicia. Then it will be force 

Mr. Crumpton. That will ſhew which is LEY Eh 2 

Alicia. No papa, I only meant---Oh ! I do not know 
what I would ſay. But the fifty pounds, where can he 


have them? 
Mr. Crumpton. If you do not know, neither Fe J. 


However, if he applied to you 


Alicia (embracing her father.) Oh! I cannot conceal it 
from you any longer. And though you were even to 
puniſh me for 1.—1 have deſerved your anger —!I have 


Mr. Crumpton. Come, come, let me go! What does 
all this mean, miſs ? 


SCENE IX 


Well, let him pay me the fifty 


Ar. 54 Alicia, . (hauling in Grace,) | 


Grace. 


Conſtantine. Ah! papa, I have her, I have her. She 
| | has 


ace,) 


She | 
has | 
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has a letter; 1 ſuppoſe, for my ſiſter. Come, give it to 
me, or TIl ſearch you all over. Yes, yes, ſhe had it in 
her hand as ſhe ſlipped along the yew-hedge. 
Mr. Crumpton. No violence, Conſtantine. (To Grace.) 
Do you want any body here, child ? 
| Grace (confuſed.) No. Ves, fir, TI was looking for 
Mr. Crumpton. Why are you frightened : ? Well, 


whom do you want? 


Grace. Miſs Alicia. | 

Conflantine. But you know, Grace, that papa has for- 
bidden her to ſpeak to you. 

Mr. Crumpton to Conftantine.) I requeſt you to ba 
filent. (To Grace.) And what is this letter in queſ- 
tion? 

Grace. It is nothing nothing (hoking forrowfully 
at Alicia.) Ah! Miſs Alicia, will you forgive me? 

Alicia. My dear Grace, we muſt hide nothing from 
Papa, now. 

Conflantine (to Mr. Crumpton. \ How: fir ? they fenk 
to each other before your face. Is that obedience ? 

Mr. Crumpton. Will“ you be ſilent? Well, Grace, 
may not I know ? 

Grace. Well, fir, ſince I muſt tell you, the matter 1s, 
that my father has written a letter to miſs here, thank- 
ing her for her kindneſs, (trembling as fhe offers the lei 
ter to Alicia. Conſtantine ſeizes it.) 

Con/lantine. O papa! it is full of money. (To Alicia. ) 
Ah! you will be paid now. 

Alicia. T was going to confeſs the whole to you, pa- 
pa, when Grace and my brother interrupted us. 1 fab 
mit to my puniſhment. 

Mr. Crumpton (opens the letter and reads. * 


« MIt worthy Miſs, 


« 7 ſhould not be deſerving of your generous intenti- 
ons in my favour, if I were baſe enough to lead you in- 
to the ſlighteſt act of deceit, by accepting the money 
which you offer me in order to pay your papa. No, 

my dear miſs, I am his debtor, and ſhall have the mis- 
fortune to continue a until I can acquit my debt by 


=—_ 
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my own 1 reſources. I am unhappy in not being able on 


this occaſion to meet your father's wiſhes, fo chearful- 


ly as I would on any other. Ii Mr. Crumpton, with- 


out mentioning it to me, had purſued the courſe which 
his power enables him to uſe, I ſhould never have ex- 
poſtulated. He may aſſure himſelf, that I ſhould not 


even have formed in my own mind a ſingle complaint 


againſt him. At leaſt, I ſhquld not have had to reproach 
myſelf with violating the ſacred promiſe that I have 
paſt.” Let him know theſe ſentiments, my worthy little 
friend. His friendſhip and yours are more valuable to 
me than all the poſſeſſions in the world. Continue {till 
in the fame generous diſpoſitions towards me and my 
children. 
I have the honour to be, &c.” 


Mr. Crumpton, without ſhutting the letter, looks at 
Alicia.) 

Alicia (running to him.) Now, papa, you {hall know 
how this money came into my hands, and forgive me 
for not owning it to you before 


Mr. Crumpton. (kiffing her.) J know the whole, my 


dear Alicia. I heard your converſation. I am delighted | 


with the nobteneſs_and generoſity of your fentiments. 
Ido not bluſh to confeſs, that perhaps, but for you, I 
was going to commit an action that would have made 
me unhappy all my life. Here is your money. Make 


that noble uſe of it which your excellent mother en- 
Joined you. Do not fear that I ſhall ever ſuffer it to 
be exhauſted by your bounty. *Your little grove ſhall 


remain, my dear children, and friendſhip {hall unite 


you ſtill. 


Alicia. (taking his hand.) O papa! I owe you now a 
ſecond life. 

Grace (taking his other fund.) O fir | what goodnels ! 
Ah how my father 

Ar. Crumpten. Tell him, my dear Grace, that I re- 


queſt him to take his note again; that I have a ſmall al- 


teration to make in it, of which I will ſp 'Cak to him. 
Conflartine. How | ? papa, you— | 
Ar. Crumpion : 
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Myr Crumpton. Hold your ill-natured tongue. You 
* given me to- day, proofs of a very bad heart. 

Constantine. I have only obeyed you. Muſt not child- 
ren | obey their parents ? 

Mr. Crumpton. Without doubt, they muſt. But when 
the commands of their parents are unjuſt, they mult 
then firſt do their duty and obey their maker. If your 
heart did not tell you, that mine yielded too much to 
paſſion, I have no further hopes of you. See how Ali- 
cia has acted. 

Conflantine. But mamma did not leave me any money 
at my own diſpoſal. . 

Mr. Crumpton. Becauſe ſhe foreſaw the improper 
uſe that you might have made of it. And then, had 
not you words at leaſt of comfort for your little friends, 
and for a man who had once the care of your educa- 
tion? But what is become of the ſquirrel? Have you 
given orders to find him? 
x1  Conflantine. I could ſee oa. in the garden. 


SC.KNM EX 


Mi.. Crumpton, Conflantine, Alicia, Grace, Thomas. 


( Thomas enters running, and out of breath. He 5210 the 
| ſquirrel in one hand, the other is wrapped in a handkeregief, 
flained with drops Y blood.) 

Tag. Joy | joy! here he is! T have found him, 
here he is! (perceiving Mr Crumpton, he ſtops Hort.) 

Z Alicia. (running to him.) Ol my good Tommy, (e 
= takes the e ) My pretty little Tommy, have J 
found you? Oh! you {hall never eſcape from me again. 
Come, fir, march into your houſe once more. (Aube 
* him up in his houſe, and carries him into the ſun 1mer-houſe. 
Mr. Crumpton What is the matter with your hand, | 
my dear Tom? I think I ſee blood upon your ander- 
| chief. 

Thomas. rad bat a iſe and joy.) My dear Tom | mw; 
do you hear that 

Alicia. Yes, child ; all is made up. 

K 2 | (Trace, 
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Grace. Now we are friends for ever. (Thomas jumps 
| for joy and bows to Mr. Crumpton. Grace taking her bro- 
her's Band, and Hobing at it with concern.) Have you hurt 
yourſelf ? Let me ſee. 
Alice, And on my account too? Y 
Themas. It is nothing. It was a branch that broke 
with the ſpring that I made to jump after the runaway. 
I tore my hand a little; but I thould have left an arm 
behind, rather than not bring back the ſquirrel to Miſs 
- Ahcia. 5 
Alicia. Ah | how good natured | papa, you muſt have 
it dreſt. Nurſe has an excellent ſalve. 1 
„ Mr. Crumplen. That care ſhall be yours. Come, 
children, follow me. I will have a little entertainment 
prepared for you to-day, at my houſe, and I will go my- 
telf, and invite your parents to come and partake of it. 
1 have been your ſcholar this day, and I ſee, by your 
example, that well-diſpoſed children may sive uſeſul 
leſſons to their parents. 


2 19 


HE PARRICIDSE 


HAT dreadful weather ! I periſh with cold, and 
have no ſhelter againſt the bitter winds, no bed 
to warm my benumbed limbs. I am old, and m 

ſtrength is exhauſted by labour. Unnatural fon ! the 
thought of you tears my heart. Unnatural ſon ! I gave 
| | you life ; ; I nouriſhed you, and took care of your weak 
and ſickly infancy. When I ſaw you ſuffer through ill- 
neſs, my tears fell upon your cheeks. You loved me 
i at that time, and would ſay, while you careſſed me, 
« Papa, what makes you cry? I am not ſick now. Do 
not be troubled. See, am quite well.” You raiſed 
yourſelf up in your bed, your little hands would play 
in my hair, and you would ſay again, “ Do not grieve 
any more, am cured.” And as you ſpoke theſe words, 
you would fall down again through weakneſs. You 
j would ſtrive to ſpeak, but could not. At laſt, how- 
; | ever, 
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ever, your body grew ſtrong; you became hale and 
robuſt, and you ſhould have been the prop of my old 


age. I laboured all my life for you, and now you ſhut 


Y me out of vour houſe in the midſt of wind and ſnow. 
„We cannot live together any longer, father.” ſaid 


you to me in your fury. And why not, my ſon ? what 
have I done to you ? I have exhorted you to virtue, 
that is all my crime. When I ſaw you ſpend in de- 
bauchery the earnings of ſixty years labour, the fortune 
of which I willingly ſtripped myſelf to enrich you, I 
pointed out your danger to you. God is my witneſs, 
that I was more anxious on your account than on my 


own. Was I not ſilent long enough, for fear.of troubl- 
ing you? But my ſilence and my ſorrow, which I ſtrove 


to hide, made no impreſſion on you. I was then ob- 


| liged to ſpeak. I thought it my duty then to reſume 


the.prerogative of a father; yet my authority was tem- 
pered with mildneſs. My diſcourſe was as tender as 
it was earneſt. I ſpoke to you of your mother, who 

died thro” grief on account of your diſorderly life! I 


| ſpoke to you of myſelf, whom the ſame cauſe would 
{ probably ſend to my grave. I thewed you my aged 
2 cheeks, almoſt worn with the tears that you have made 


me ſhed. I ſhewed you my grey hairs, which ſtood on 
end thro” anguiſh and ſorrow. J opened my arms to 
you, to invite you to my boſom. I ſhould have fallen 
on my knees to you, if your father, even in that humble 


poſture, could have ſoftened you. And you, my ſfon— 


I can ſcarcely believe it yet—you came towards me 
with a threatening air; your arm was ſtretched our, 
and your gate {hut againſt me. You my ſon ? you are 
no longer ſo. Why do my bowels ſtill feel the yearn- 
ings of a father towards you? 1 am tempted to wiſh 
that I could curſe you : but no, I dare not breathe forth 
even my complaints aloud, I fear leſt heaven ſhould 


hear them, and leſt this houſe, which you have ſhut a- 


gainit me, ſhould fall upon your head. I will lay my- 


F- ſelf down on the ſtone before your door. 'F'o-morrow 


you cannot come out without ſeeing me, and I hardly 
think that your heart will not ſoften when you ſee 
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what I ſhall have ſuffered during this dreadful night. 
But if the ſeverity of the ſeaſon, if my exhauſted old 
age, and ſtill more, the ſorrows that wound my heart, 
ſhould occaſion my death, then ſhudder at thy crime; 
weep for me, and for yourſelf {till more. Ah! I ſhould 
think my death a fortunate circumſtance, if it could 
produce your reformation. | 
Such were the complaints of this old man. But the 

North wind all the live-long night carried away his ſighs 
unheard. The tempeſt filled the air with dreadful 
whiſtlings ; the ſhattered trees of the foreſt were bent 
down; and all nature ſeemed to ſhudder with horror at 
the crime of his ſon. The next morning the old man 
was found dead upon the ſtone. He had his hands 
claſped together, and his face turned towards heaven. 
The name of his fon was the laſt word that he had 
pronounced. He had prayed to the very laſt moment 
for the parricide. 


— — — 
-O N'A-T-H- A 6 


ONATHAN, a gardner of Lincoln, was locked up- 

on as the moſt tkilful in the county. His fruits 
1urpaſſed thoſe of his neighbours in bigneſs, and were 
abrvays found to have an exquiſite flavour. All the 
firlt gentlemen round about were ambitious of having 
his peaches at their deſerts, ſo that he had no occaſion Þ 
to ſend his melons to the market; they were beſpoke #5 
en the beds, and very often could not be had for gold. 
The reputation that he obtained, and the profits that he 
drew from his labours, increaſed his athduity in his 
cultivation. Rich and induſtrious as he was, he eaſily 
found a proper match, and eſpouſed Claribelh a young 
woman. in the neighbourhood, as prudent as ſhe was 
handſome. The firit year of their marriage was very 
happy. Claribell alliſied her huſband in his ä 
ane 
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and the fruits of their garden were more proſperous 
than ever. 

Unhappily for Jonathan, near his houſe there lived 
another gardener, called Guzzle, who at day-break fix- 
ed himſelfin an ale-houſe, which he ſeldom left before 
night. Jonathan was delighted with Guzzle's hearty 
humour, and was not long before he fell into the fame 

taſte. At firſt, he went now and then to meet him at 
the alchouſe, and only talked to him of gardening; 
but very ſoon, in his own garden, he talked to him of 
nothing but ſtrong beer. Claribell grieved at the change 
in her huſband's behaviour. As ſhe had not as yet 
ſufficient experience herſelf to undertake the care of 
the wall trees, ſhe was frequently obliged to bring 

him home to his work, and Ne found him a- 

mongſt his potts and glaſſes. Alas ! it would often 

have been better for him to ſtay from the garden. 

His head was now generally muddled with beer when 

he went to work upon his trees, and his pruning knife 

cut away at random among the branches: thofe that 

*Z bore were cut, as well as thoſe that did not; and the 

fine Peach trees, on which laſt year there had not been a 

a ſingle bough unfruitful, did now only ſtretch their 

lazy arms, like ſo many yawning idlers. The more 

Jonathan found his garden decay, the more fond he 

grew of this fotiſh way of life. His fruit and vegetables 

had loft their great name, and not being able by his 

$ earnings to ſatisfy his fondneſs for drink, he parted by 

degrees with his furniture, his linen, and his clothes. 

At length one day, when his wife was gone to market 

with ſome roots, that ſhe had reared herſelf, he went 
and ſold all his garden utenfils, in order to drink the 

money with Guzzle. It would be difficult to deſcribe 

Claribel''s grief at her return. To be reduced from a 

moderate competency to the molt deſtitute poverty, 

was not the height of her misfortune. She felt {till 

more ſtrongly for the lot of her huſband, and of a 

EK young infant, fix months old, which ſhe had ther at the 

\ 8 breaſt. Who would ſuppoſe that 1t was this child who 
| ſaved the whole family from deſtruction ? 


| The 
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The evening of the ſame day, Jonathan came home 
ſwearing, threw himſelf into a chair, and leaning on his 
elbow over the table, ſurlily aſked his wife for ſome- 
thing to eat. Claribell handed him a large caſe-knife, 

and a baſket that was covered with her apron. Jona- 
than ſnatched the apron off; but what was his ſurprize, 
to fee his own child faſt aſleep in the baſket. Eat 
there, ſaid Claribell to him; it is all that I have left to 
give you. You are the father of this child, and if you 
do not devour him, famine and miſery ſhortly will.” — 
Jonathan, thunderſtruck at theſe words, remained 
ſpeechleſs, with his eyes ſtupidly fixed upon his ſon. — 
At length his ſorrow broke out in tears and exclamati-. 
ons. He riſes, and embracing his wife, aſks her par- 
don, and promiſes to reform; and he kept his word- 

His father-in-law, who for ſome time had refuſed to 
ſee him, being informed of his good intentions, advan- 

ced him a ſum to enable him to put his garden in order 
again. Jonathan made good uſe of this ſupply, and ve- 
ry ſoon his garden flouriſhed as happily as ever. He 
became once more, and continued even to his old age, 
active, induſtrious, a good huſband, and a good father. 


He took pleaſure ſometimes (though he bluſhed at the 7 
ſame time) in telling this ſtory to his fon, who, from 

his example, conceived ſuch an averſion to drinking 5 
and idleneſs, that he was all his life as ſober as he was | * 


laborious. : 


, 
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VANITY PUNISHED, 


A DRAMA, in ONE AcrT. 
CHARACTERS. 


MR. WALLER. 


= Mrs. WALLER. 
VALENTINE = T heir Son. 
3 = 1 5 | : Friends to Mr. Waller. 
2 3 | 
MiIcHAEL, — a Country Boy. 
MARTIN, - the Gardener. 


SCENE Lb A G 


. aller, Mrs. W, aller. 


71. . \ been is our Valentine walking in 
/ the garden, with a book in his hand. I 

am very much afraid that it is rather through vanity, 
than from a real deſire of improving himſelf, that he 
Zalways appears to be buſy reading. 

Ars. W. What makes you think ſo, my dear ? | 
Me. V. Do you not remark that he caſts a fide-look 
now and then, to ſee if any body takes notice of him? 
Mr. IV. For all that, his maſters give a very flat- 
Ftering account of his diligence, and they all agree that 
Nhe is very far advanced for his age. 8 
Mr. W. That is true. But if my ſuſpicions are 
3 ight, and if the little that he can know has made him 

ain, I would rather a hundred times that he knew no- 
hing, and were modeit. | | 

Mrs. V. That he knew nothing ? 
= Mr V. Yes, my dear. A man without any great 

ſtretch of knowledge, 5 upright, modeſt and induſtri- 
ous, 
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| ous, is a much more eſtimable member of ſoeiety, than 
a learned man, whoſe ſtudies have turned his head and 

puffed up his heart. 


Ars. I. I cannot think that my ſon is of that de- 


ſcription. 
Mr. V. Heaven forbid ! Di while we are here in 


the country, I ſhall have more opportunities of obſery- ' 


ing him; and I am reſolved to take advantage of the 
firit that ſhall offer, to clear up my doubts. I ſee him 
coming towards us. Leave me alone with him a mo- 
ment. 


SCENE I. 


Ar. Waller, Valentine. 


Val. (ts Michael, whom he puſbes back.) No; leave 


me. Papa, is that little fool of a country Wy that 
comes, always to interrupt me in my reading? 

Mr. V. Why do you call that red child a 
little fool? 
Val. Why; he knows nothing. 


Me. V. Ot what you have learnt, I gr ant you; but 
: then he knows many things that you do not, and you 
may both inform each other a good deal, if you will | 


communicate what you know, one to the other. 


"al. He may learn a good deal of me, but what can 


Llearn from him? 


Mr. V. If ever you ſhould have a farm, do you 
think that it would be of no ſervice to you to have an 
early notion of the labours of the country, to learn to 
diſtinguiſh trees and plants, to know the times of ſowing 1 
and harveſt, and to ſtudy the wonders of vegetation ? þ 
Michael poſſeſſes theſe different parts of knowledge, 3F 


and deſires no better than to thare them with vou. 


They will per naps be one day of the greateſt ule to you. 
"Thoſe, on the contrary, that you could communicate, 5 
would he of no ſervice to him. So that you ice, in this 


intercourſe, all the advantage is on your ſide. 


Val. 


my — — Woo 
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Val. Well, but papa, would it become me to learn 
any thing from a little country boy? 


Mr. W. Why not, if he is capable of inſtructing 
ou? I know no real diſtinction amongſt men, but 


that of uſeful talents and good manners; and you muſt 


own that in both theſe points, he has * the ad- 
vantage over you. | 

Val. What, in good manners too ? 

Mr. IV. In every tation, they conſiſt in treating all 


2 perſons as our duty preſcribes to us. He does ſo, in 
ſhewing a particular attachment and complaifance to 


you. Do you do the ſame ? Do you make a return of 


3 mildneſs and good will? And yet he ſeems to merit 


them. He is active and intelligent. I believe him to 
be poſſeſt of good nature, ſpirit, and good ſenſe. You 
ought to think yourſelf very happy in having ſo amiable 
a companion, with whom you may at once amuſe and 
improve yourſelf. His father is my foſter- brother, and 
has always had a remarkable affection for me. I am 
pretty ſure that Michael has the ſame for you. See 
how the poor little fellow hankers about the terrace- 
walk, to meet you. Take care and uſe him with civili- 
ty. There is more honour and integrity in his fa- 
ther's cottage, than in many palaces. His family too 
has been our tenants for ſome generations, and I 
ſhould be glad to fee the connexion continued between 


our children. (He goes out.) 


SCENE nm 


Valentine { alene. ) 


Le, 2 fine connection indeed! I think papa is jok- 


3 ing. This little country boy teach me any thing! No, 


I will ſurprize him now fo much with my learning, that 
he will not think of talking to me of his own, Pl] war- 


W rant him. 


S EN E 
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Ser TY. 
Valentine, Michael. 


Mich. You won't have my little noſegay, then, Maſ- 7 
ter Valentine ? 4 
Val. Noſegay? 2? Pſhaw I neither ranunculus nor tu- 
lip. i 
i. Why, it is true, they are only field flowers, 14 
but they are pretty, and I thought you might like to 
know them by their names. 2 
Val. A great matter, indeed, to know the names of 1 
_-_ herbs. You may carry them where you found 
them. 3 
Mich. Well now, if I had known that, I would not 3 
have taken the trouble to gather them. I was reſolved 2 
not to go home yeſterday evening without bringing you 
ſomething, and as I came back from work, though it 
was rather late, and I had a great mind for my ſupper, { 
I ſtopped in our cloſe, to gather them by the light of 
the moon. 9 
Far You talk of the moon ! Do you know how big 2 

it is? 5 
Mich. Heh ! Fegs ! as big as a cheeſe. ; 
Val. Ignorant little clown! (Struts with an air im- 
portance, while Michael flands flaring at him.) Look 
here. (Shewing him his book. ) his is T elemaque. ; 
Have you ever read it? 1 
Mich. That is not in the Catechiſm : our ſchoolmaſ- | 
ter never talked to me about that. 5 
Val. No, it is none of your country books. = 
Mich. Nay, how ſhould I have read it then? But, 
let us ſee it. 0 
Pal. Do not think of touching it with your dirty 
hands! (Holding one of them up.) Where did you buy 
theſe tanned leather gloves ? - 
Mich. Anan! it is my hand, Maſter Valentine. 


Vat. ; 
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Pal. The ſkin is ſo hard, that one might cut it into 
ſhoe loles. 

Mich. It is not with idleneſs that they are grown ſo 
hard. You know how to talk very well, I dare ſay, 
and yet I would not change conditions with you. To 
Work honeſtly, and offend nobody, is all that [ know, 
and it would be no harm if you knew as much. Good 


k SCENE T 


Valentine (alone.) : 


5 n n 1 
JJ ²˙ as 247 90a 
n ; 


I think the little clown had a mind to make game of 
me. But I fee company coming on the terrace-walk. I 
muſt put on a ſtudious air before them. (He fits down 
S /ceming to read in his book with great attention. ) 


SCENE VL 


Mi. and Mrs. Waller, Mr. Ray, Mr. Naſh, 


V alentine { ſeated on a bench on one fide. 


Mr. Val What a fine evening! Would you chuſe, 
S gentlemen, to take a walk up this flope, to ſee the ſun 
« FF letting ? 

; Mr. Ray. I was going to mention it. The weather 

is delicious, and the iky perfectly without a cloud in the 
- = weſt. -- 

Mr. Naſb I ſhall be ſorry to go far from the night- 
ingale. Do you hear his charming melody, Madam ? 

Ars. Tal. I was taken up with thinking. My heart 


3 

= was filled with pleaſure. 
7 | Mr. Ray. How can one live in town during this 
' | charming weather ? 


Mr. Mal. Valentine, will you walk up the llope with 
us, to o ICC the ſun ſetting ? 
5 1 Val. 
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Val. No, I thank you, papa. I am reading ſome- 
thing here that gives me more pleaſure. 

Mr. Wal. It you ſpeak truth, I pity you, and if you 
do not Come, gentlemen, there is not a moment 


to loſe. Let us continue our walk. (They walk fare 
"= up the hill.) 


SCENE vin 


V. alentine ( ſeeing FE at a good di ance.) 


There, they are almoſt out of ſight : I need not. be 
under any conſtraint now. (Puts the book in his pocket.) 
What an opinion theſe gentlemen will have of my dili- 

ence | I ſhould like to be a bird and fly after them, to 
Wor the praiſes that they are giving me. (Saunters a- 
beut, yawning and liſtleſs, for near a quarter of an hour.) 
Jam tired, after all, of being here alone. I can do bet- 
ter | The ſun is ſet now, and I hear the company re- 
turning. I will flip into the wood, and hide myſelf in 
it ſo, that they ſhall ſcarcely find . Mamma will 
fend all the fervants to look for me with lights. They 
will talk of nothing but me all the evening, and will 
compare me with thoſe great philoſophers that have 
been known to go aſtray in their learned meditations, 
and to loſe themſelves in woods. My adventure ygll 
make a fine noiſe! Now tor it. He goes into the Woods 


* * 
* 1 * 


SCENE VEL 


Mr. and Mrs. Waller, Mr. Roy, Mr. Nah. 


Mr. Ray. 1 never ſaw weather more pleaſing, nor 


'a more charming ſcene. 
Mr. Wel. Gentlemen, my pleaſure has been dou- 
bled by my enjoying it in your company. ö 
Mr. Naſb. The nightingale too {till continues his 


ſong. His voice ſeems even to grow more tender as 
night 
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night comes on. Lam ſorry that Mrs. Waller does not 
ſcem to liſten to it with as much pleaſure as before. 
Mrs. V. It is becauſe I am anxious about my fon. I 
do not ſee him in the garden. (She calls him.) Valen- 
7 tine! He does not anſwer ! (Perceiving the gardener, 
be calls him) Martin, have you ſeen my ſon? 
Martin. Ves, madam, about ten minutes ago I ſaw 
him turn towards the grove. | 
3 Mrs. W. Towards the grove? Bleſs me; if he 
2 ſhould loſe himſelf ! Pray run after him, and bring him 
in. 

Martin. Yes, madam. (Goes out.) 

Ars. W. Mr. Waller, won't you. gf a_ with 
on ? 

Mr. V. No, my dear, Iam not uneaſy, for my part. 
Martin will be able to find him. 

Mrs. V. But if he ſhould take a different way ? I 
am frightened out of my wits |! 

Mr. Naſh. Make yourſelf, eaſy, madam. Mr. Ray 
and I will take the two ſides of the wood, while the 
gardener ſhall take the middle. We cannot fail of find- 
ing him ſo. 

Mrs. W. Ah! gentlemen, I did not dare to aſk it of 
you ; but you know the feelings of a mother. 

Mr. W. Gentlemen, do not give yourſelf ſo much 
trouble, I'd rather you would not. 

Mr. Ray. You will not take it amiſs that we com- 
ply with Mrs. Waller's requeit, rather than your's 

Ar. WW. I mult confeſs, it is againſt my inclination. 
Mr. Naſb. We will receive your reproaches at our 
return. (They wal towards the grove. ) 


1 SCENE IX. 


Mr. and Mee. Waller. 


Mrs. VV. Why, wy dear, whence comes thrs indiffe- 

rence about your ſon? 
Ar. . Do you think, my dear, that I love him 
L 2 | leis 
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leſs than you do ? No, but I know better how to love 
him. 

Mrs. I. And what if 1 could not be und! 

Mr. V. 1 ſhould be very glad of it. 

Mrs. V. What, that he ſhould paſs the night in a 
gloomy wood ? What would become of the poor child? 
and what would become of me? 

Mr. . You would both be cured. He of, his va- 
nity, and you of your ee fondneſs, that keeps 
it up in him. 

Mrs. V. What do you mean, my dear? 

Mr. V. I am juſt now convinced of what I only 
fuſpected in the morning. The boy's head is filled 
with exceſlive vanity, and all his reading is but oſten- 
tation. He has only loſt himſelf on purpoſe to make us 
look for him, and to wo 0 abſent and forgettul thro? 
intenſe ttudy. It gives me more pain that his mind 
ſhould wander from a right way of thinking, than if his 
ſteps really went aftray. He will be unhappy all his 
— if he is not cured of it intime, and there is no- 

thing but a wholeſome humiliation that can fave him. 

Mrs. . But do you confider— 

Mr. V. Yes, every thing. He is eleven years old. 
If he can profit any thing by his natural ſenſe, or his 
learning, the light of the moon, and the direction of 
the wind, may guide him ſufficiently to clear the 
wood, 

Mrs. V. But if he has not that thought? 

Mr. J. He will then better ſee the neceſſity of pro- 
fiting by the jeſſons that I have given him upon this 
ſubject. Beſides, we intend him for the army, and in 
that profeſſion he will have many nights to paſs without 
thelter. He will know now what 1t 1s, and not go to a 
camp quite raw, to be laughed at by his companions.— 
Then the air is not very cold at this ſeaſon of the year, 
and for one night he will not die with hunger. Since 
by his folly he has brought himſelf into a ſcrape, let 


 - 


him get out of it: again, or ſuiler the diſagrecable conie- 
GUENCES of it. gp 


Mrs. V 
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Mrs. W. No; I cannet agree to it; and if you 
don't ſend people after him, I will go myſelf. 

Mr. WW. Well, my dear, I will make you eaſy, tho“ 
I am ſorry that you will not let me follow my plan, as I 
intended, I ſhall tell little Michael to join him, as it 
were by chance. Colin too {hall be at a ſmall diſtance, 
in order to run to them in caſe of an accident. For 
any thing more, do not alk it; I have taken my reſolu- 
tion, and do not chuſe, by a blind weakneſs, to deprive 
my ſon of a leſſon that may be of ſervice to him. Here 
are our friends coming back with Martin. 

Mrs. V. O heavens! I fee, and they N not 
found him. 


Mr. V. I am glad of it. 
8 CEN E X. 


Mr. and Mrs, aller, Mr. Ray, and Mr. Nafh. 
Mr. Na/b. Our ſearch has been in vain ; but if Mr. 


Waller will let us have ſome lights and fervants— 

Mr. W. No, gentlemen ; you have complied with 
my wife's requeſt, you will now liften to mine. Iam 
a father, and know my duty as one. Let us go into the 
parlour, and I will give you an account of my deſign. 


SCENE XI. De middle of the woed.) 


Valentine. 


What have T done, fool that I was ? It is dark night, 
and I don't know which way to turn. (Cails.) Papa! 
papa! Nobody anſwers, I am undone ;z what will be- 
come of me? (cries.) O mamma! where are you? 
Anſwer your ſon this once. Heavens! what is that 
running through the wood ? If it thould be a robber! 


Help ! help! 
S 
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SCENSE AK 


Valentine, Michael. 


Michael. Who is there? Who is it that cries ſo ? 
What, is it you, fir ? How do you happen to be here at 
this time of night? 

Falentine. O | dear Michael, my dear friend, I have 
loſd my way. | | 

Mich. (locking at him firft with an air of ſurprize, and 
ten burſting out in a laugh. ) You don't fay fo? I your 
dear Michael ? your dear friend? You miſtake; I am 


only a dirty little country boy. Don't you remember? 
Nay, let go my hand. The {kin is only fit to cut up 


for ſhoe ſoles. 


Val. My dear friend excuſe my impertinence, and for- 
pity's fake guide me back to our houſe, My mamma 


will pay you well. . 
Mich. ¶ looking at him from top to bottom.) Have you 
iniſhed reading your Tellymack ? 
Val. (looking down quite confuſed.) Ah | pray now— 
Mich. (putting his finger to the fide of his noſe, and look- 


ing up.) Tell me, my little wiſe man, how big may the 


moon be juſt now? 

Val. Nay, ſpare me, I beg of you, and guide me out 
of this wood. | 

Mich. You ſee then, maſter that one may be a dirty 
little country boy, and yet may be good for ſomething. 
What would you give now to know your way, inſtead 
of knowing how big the moon is ? | 

Val. Town my fault, and I promife never to ſhew 
any pride for the future. | 

Mich. Well, that is clever. But this ſame repent- 
ing by neceſſity may only hang by a thread. It 1s not 
amiſs that a young gentleman ſhould ſee what it is to 
look upon a poor man's ſon like a dog, and play with 
him according to his fancy. But to thew you that an 
honeſt clown does not bear malice, I will paſs the night 
with you, as 1 have paſſed many one with our theep on 


the 
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the downs. To-morrow morning early I will take you 
home to your papa. Here, then, Pll ſhare my bed- 
chamber with you. 

Val. O, my good Michael! | 
= Mich. ( fretching himſelf under a tree.) Come, ſir, 
3 ſettle yourſelf at your eaſe. 

: val. But where is this bed-chamber of yours ? 

Mick. Why here. ( ftriking on the ground.) Here is 
my bed; take your place. It is wide enough for us 
#® doth. 

Val. What, muſt we lie here under the open air? 
Mich. J aſſure you, fir, the king himſelf has not a 
better bed. See what a fine cieling you have over 
your head; how many bright diamonds adorn it! 
and then our handſome filver lamp. (Painting to the 
moon.) Well, what do you think of it? 

= MP. Oh! [ my dear Michael, I am ready to die with 
hunger. 

Mich. I dare ſay I can help you there too. See, 
here are ſome potatoes. Dreſs them, as you know 
= how. | 

| Val. Why they are raw. TH 

Mich. It is only to boil or roaſt them. Make a fire. 

Val. We want a light to kindle one 3 and then 
5 ſy where ſhall we find coal or wood? 

Mich. ( fruling.) Cannot you find all that in vour 
books? 

Val. Oh no, my dear Michael. | 
Mich. Well, Tl chew you that I know more than 
you and all your 'Tellymacks. (takes a tinder-box, 4with 
b lint and flesl out of his pocket.) Crack ! there is fire al- 
* ready; now you ſhall ſee. (he gathers a handful of dry 
leaves, and putting them round the tinder, fans with his 
Chand until they take fire.) We ſhall ſoon have a blazing 
hearth. (He puts bits 7 dry wood upon the lighted leaves.) 
Do you ſee ? (/ays the potatoes cloſe to the fire, and ſprinkles 
1 them with duſt. This mutt ferve, inſtead of athes, to 
ZZ hinder, them from burning. (Having laid them properly, 
Z and covered them once more with duft, he turns the ire over 

n then adds freſh wid, and blows it up awnth his 
1 breath.) 
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breath.) Have you a finer fire in your papa's kitchen 1 

come, now they will ſoon be done. 

. O'my youu friend, what return can I make to 
pour kindneſs ? 

Mich. Return ? Pooh ! when one does good, it pays 
itſelf. But ſtop a moment. While the potatoes are 
roaſting, I will fetch ſome hay for you. I ſaw a good 
deal lying in one part of the wood. You will ſleep up- 
on that like a prince. But take care of the roaſt while 


I am away. (Goes out finging.) 


SCENE XII. 


F alentine. 


Fool that I was l how could I be ſo unjuſt as to oe © 
piſe this child. What am I, compared to him? how 

little Iam in my own eyes, when I examine his behavi- 
our and mine ! but it ſhall never happen again. Hence- 
forward I will not deſpiſe thoſe of a lower condition 
than myſelf. I will not be ſo proud, nor ſo vain. (He 


walks about, and gathers up dry ſlicks * the fire. 


_—_ 


3 SCENE XV. 


J. alentine, Michael (hauling in a large by bundl: of hay. 


. [Here is your bed of down, your coverlid and 
all. I will make you a bed now quite ſoft. 
Val. I thank you, my friend. I would help you, 
but I do not know how to ſet about it. | 
Mich. I don't want you. I can do it all alone. Go 
warm yourſelf. (He unties the bundle, ſpreads part of it 
on the ground, and reſerves the reft for a covering.) That 
is finiſhed. Now let us think of ſupper. (Takes a pota- 
toe from the fire, and taſtes it.) They are done. Eat them, 
whule they are warm, they are better ſo. — 
its 
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Val. What, won't you eat ſome with me? 
Mich. No, thank you. There is juſt 2 for 
ou. 

l Val. How ? Do you think ? 

Mich. You are too kind. I wont touch them. I am 
not hungry. Beſides I ſhall have as much pleaſure in 
ſeeing you eat them. Are they good ? 

Val. Excellent. my dear Michael. 

Mich. I dare ſay, you never taſted ſweeter at your 
. Papa's table. 

Val. That is very true. 

Mich. Are you done? Come then, your bed is 
ready for you. (Valentine lies down. Michael fpreads the 


ret of the hay over him, then takes off his jacket.) The 


nights are cold; here, cover yourſelf with this too.— 
1f1 you find yourſelf chilly, come to the fire; Tl take 
care that it does not go out. Good night. 


Val. Dear Michael, I ſhall- never be eaſy until I 


make you amends for my treating you ill. 
Mich. Think no more of it; I do not. The lark 
will awake us to-morrow morning at break of day. 
(Valentine falls a ſleep, and Michael fits up cloſe by him to 
keep the fire in. At break of day Michael awakes him.) 
Come maſter, you have flept 9 The lark has 
opened her ſong already, and the ſun will ſoon appear 
behind the hill. Let us ſet out, and 80 to your 
Papa's. 
Vaul. (rubbing his eyes.) What, already! ? fo ſoon ? 
Good morning my dear Michael ? 


Mich. Good morning, Maſter Valentine ! | How d: d 


you ſleep ? 

Val. (rifing.) As ſound as a rock. Here is your 
jacket. I thank you a thouſand, thouſand times. I 
thall never forget you as long as 1 live. 

Mich. Do not talk of thanks. I am as dn as YOu. 
Come, walk along with me. I'll guide you. (They 
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SCENE XV. (A room in Mr. Waller's houſe.) 


Ar. and Mr rs. W.. aller. 


Ars. IF. In what terrors hve I paſſed this whole 
night! I fear, my dear, that ſome accident has hap- 
pened to him. We muſt ſend out people to look for 
him. 

Mr. V. Make yourſelf eaſy my love; I will go my- 
ſelf. But who knocks ? (The door opens.) Look, here 


he is. 
SCENE XVI 
Mr. and Mrs. Waller, Valentine, Michael. 


Mrs. . (running to her ſon.) Ah ! do I ſez thee a- 
gain, my dear child? 

-- Mich. Yes, madam, there he is, ifegs ! a little better 

mayhap than before you loſt him. 

Mr. V. Is that the caſe ? 

| Val. Yes, papa. I have been well puniſhed for my 
pride. What will you give him that has reformed me? 

Mr. WW. A good reward, and with the greatelt 

chearfulneſs. 

Val. ( preſenting Michael to him.) Well, this is he to 
whom you owe it. I owe him my friendthip too, and 
he ſhall always ſhare. it. 

Mr. If that is ſo, I'll make him a little preſent 
every year of a couple of guineas, for curing you of ſo 
intolerable a fault. 

Ars. V. And I will make him one of the fame ſum, 
for having preſerved my ſon to me. 

Mich. It you pay me for the ſatisfaction that you 
feel, I ſhould pay. you too for what I felt. So we are 


Lone. 


Ar. V. No, my little man, we ſhall not run from 
| _ Our 


*. 
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our words. But let us go to breakfaſt all four. Valen- 
tine ſhall relate his adventures of the night. 


Val. Yes, papa; and I ſhall not ſpare myſelf, though 
I ſhould be turned into ridicule for them. I bluſh for 
my folly, but hope I ſhall never have to bluſh for the 
ſame behaviour again. 

Mr. W. My dear ſon, dog happy you will make 
your mother and me by proving that your reformation 
is ſincere, and will never ſuffer a relapſe. - 

(Valentine takes Michael by the hand. Mr. Waller 
gives his to his lady, and they all go into the next apari- 
ment, 


IF MEN DO NOT SER, YOU, 
GOD SEES JO W. 
+ 


CR. Ferguſon was walking in the country one 
fine warm day in harveſt- time with his young- 


eſt ſon Frank. Papa, (ſaid Frank, looking wiſtfully 


towards a garden by the ſide of Which they were walk- 
ing,) I am very dry.—And I too, my dear, anſwered 


Mr. Ferguſon ; but we mult have patience until we go 


home. 
Frank. There is a pear-tree loaded with very fine 


pears; they are quinces. Ah! with what pleature I 
- could eat one. 


Mr. Ferg. I do not doubt it; but that tree is in a 


private garden. 


Frank. The hedge is not very thick, and here Is a 


hole 5 I can eaſily get through. 


Mr. And what would the owner of the gar- 
den ſay, if wh; {hould be there? 
{'rank. Oh! he is not there, I dare ſay, and nobody 
can ice us. 
Mr. Terg. You miſtake, child! There is one who 
fees 
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ſees us, and who would puniſh us, and juſtly too, be- 
cauſe it would be wicked to do what you propoſe. 

Frank. Who is that, papa? 

Mr. Ferg. He who is every where preſent, who ne- 
ver loſes fight of us a moment, and who ſees to the 
very bottom of our thoughts.; that is, God. 

Frank. Ah] it is very true. I ſhall not think of it. 


any more. 


Tuſt then a man ſtood up behind the hedge, whom 
they could not ſee before, | Wart he had been fitting 
down on a graſſy ſlope. It was an old man, the own- 
er of the garden, who ſpoke thus to Frank: « Return 


thanks to God, my child, that your father hindered 


you from ſtealing into my garden, and coming to take 
what does not belong to you. Know, that at the foot 
of each tree there is a trap laid to catch thieves, where 
_ would certainly have been caught, and perhaps 
ave lamed yourſelf for ever. But fince, at the firit 
word of the prudent leſſon given you by your father, 
you have ſhewed a fear of God, and did no longer 
inſiſt on the theft that you intended, I will give you 
with pleaſure ſome of the fruit that you wiſhed to 
taite.” At theſe words he went up to the fineſt pear- 
tree, ſhook it, and brought back his hat full of pears. 
to Frank. 

Mr. Ferguſon would have taken money out of his 
purſe to pay this civil old man, but could not prevail 
on him to accept any. I have had a ſatisfaction, fir, 
in obliging your ſon, which I ſhould loſe were I to be 
paid for it. God alone repays ſuch actions.“ 

Mr. Ferguſon ſhook hands with him over the hedge, 
and Frank thanked him too in a very manly manner ; 
but he ſhewed a ftill more lively gratitude in the 
hearty appetite that he appeared to have for the pears, 
which did indeed» quite run over with juice. That 
is a very good man ſaid Frank to his papa, after he 
had finiſhed the laſt, and they had got a good diſtance 
from the old man. 

Ar. Ferg. Yes, my dear ; and he is ſo, no douht, be- 


cauſe his heart is convinced oy this great truth, that 
God 
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God never fails to reward good actions, and chaſ- 

tiſe evil. i ,, nn 
Frank. Would God have puniſſied me then, if I had 
taken the pears? _ 155 5 
Mr. Ferg. The good old man told you what would 
have happened to you. God, my dear child, orders e- 
very thing that paſſes upon earth, and direCts events fo 
as to reward good people for their virtuous actions, and 
to puniſh the wicked for their crimes. I will tell you 
an adventure that relates to this ſubject, and made ſo 
ſtrong an impreſſion on me, when a child, that I ſhall 

never forget it as long as I live. | 

Frank. Ah! papa, how happy am I to-day; a plea- 

ſant walk, fine pears, and a ſtory befides! _ ; 
Mr. Ferg. When I was as little as you, and lived at 
my father's, we had two neighbours, the one on the 
right, the*other on the left-hand of our houſe : their 
names were Dobſon and Vicars. Mr. Dobſon had a 
ſon called Simon, and Mr. Vicars one alſo of the name 
of Gamaliel. Behind our houfe and thoſe of our 
neighbours were ſmall gardens, ſeparated at that time 
only by quickfet hedges. Simon, when alone in his 
father's garden, amuſed himſelf with throwing ſtones 
into all the gardens round about, never once thinking 

that he might hurt ſomebody. Mr Dobſon had ob- 
ſerved this, and reprimanded him ſeverely for it, threa- 
tening to chaſtiſe him if ever he did ſo again. But un- 
| happily this child knew not, or elſe did not believe, that 
one ſhould not do amiſs, even when alone, becauſe God 
is always near us, and fees whatever we do. One day, 
when his father was gone out, thinking that nobody 
could ſee him, and therefore that he ſhould not be pu- 
niſhed, he filled his pocket with ſtones, and began pelt- 
ing them all round him. Juſt at the ſame time Mr. 
Vicars was in his garden with his ſon Gamaliel. 
This boy had the misfortune to think, as well as Simon, 
that it was enough not to do amiſs before others, and 
that when alone, one might do what one pleaſed. His 
father had a gun charged, to ſhoot the ſparrows that 
came picking his cherries z and he was ſitting in a ſum- 
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mer-houſe to watch them. At this moment, a ſervant. 
came to tel] him that a ſtrange gentleman wanted him 
in the parlour: he therefore left the gun in the ſum- 
mer-houſe, and expreſsly forbid Gamaliel to touch it. 
But Gamaliel, when all alone, ſaid to himſelf, &“ I don't 
ſee what harm there would be in playing with this gun 
2 little ;” and laying thus, he took it up, and began to, 
exerciſe with it like a ſoldier. He handled his arms and. 
reſted his firelock, and had a mind to try if he could 
make ready and preſent... The muzzle of his gun hap-. 
pened to be pointed towards Mr. Dobſon's garden, and. 

uſt as he was going to ſhut the left eye, in order to take 
aim, a pebble ttone thrown by Pon ſtruck him in that 

ery eye. The fright, and the pain together, made 
Gamaliel drop the gun, which went off; and, oh! 
what cries and ſhrieks were immediately beard. in both 
gardens |! Gamaliel had received a blow of a ſtone in 
the eye, and Simon received the whole charge of the 
gun in his leg. Thus the one loſt his eye, and the o- 
ther remained a cripple all the reſt of his life. 

Frank. Ah! poor, Simon ! Poor Gamgpel {how T 
pity them! 

Mr. Ferg. They were, it is true, very much to be'n pi- 
tied; but their parents {till more ſo, for haying chil- 
FS, 10 diſobedient and vicious. After all, it was a real 
happinefs for theſe two bad boys to have met with this 

acciooant. 

Tun How To, papa? 

Ii. Ferg. T will tell you. If God had not early pu- 
nithed theſe children, they would always have continu- 
eq in miſchief, whenever they found themſelves alone; 
whereas they experienced by this warning, that what- 
ever bad actions men do not ſce, God ſees and puniſhes. 
This was therefore a leſſon to them to amend them- 
ſeves, and they became thenceforth prudent and ſedate, 
and fiunned doing miſchief when alone, as much as it. 

#1 the world ſaw them. And this indeed was the de- 
f:3n of providence in thus puniſhing them ; for our mer- 
cu! Creator never Fhaſtite s us but to make us become 


better. iter es 
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Prat. Well, that eye and leg will make me take care. 
I will hun what is wrong, and cha is right, even 
though I fee nobody near me. 

As he had finiſhed theſe words, they ierived at their 
own houſe-door. 
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4 gra Plat before fee 8 t cottage. In the wid 
ale of it, a large tree, with a ſeat Found it 


aac { atone.) 


Did not ſee 1. all yeſterday. I have not ſpent a 
day this twelvemonth without ſeeing her. What 
can have happened ? Every thing is quiet in the houſe. 
Ah! Cicely, can you fleep at cafe, while you know how - 
uncafy I am ?---Mayhap the has changed her mind, and 
loves ſomebody elſe. (Goes towards the cottage dear. } 


Heh ! Cicely, Cicely ! 


The following is rather an imitation, or paraphraſe, than a tran 
lation of the drama which bears the ſame title in the French of Mr 
BexQuin. The neceſſity of deviating from the original will be ob- 
vious to every reader. The French drama | is alſo imitated from the 
German of Mr. ENGic. 
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SCENE II. 
Jane, Cicriy. 
Eic. G lin, Heh! Iſaac, Iſaac wen, 


here I am. 

Jaac. You ſeem to be i in high ſpirits, a. 

Lic. Are you angry that I am glad to ſee you? 

Jaac. You did not want to ſee me yeſterday though, 
or vou would have been where you promiſed. 

Cic. Well, are you going to ſcold me? Do you think 
F was not as uneaſy as you were ? 

Jſaae. Dear heart! Cicely, are you ſerious ? Well, 
now I am as happy as I was dull a minute ago. But 

what hindred you to come? | 
Cie. You know it was the firſt — of the month; 
and when my brother, at his landing, wrote to father 
from Portſmouth, he told him that he ſhould hear from 
him again, hont fail, as a i 

Laac. Well? The: 

Cic. So father would not wait for the 8 but 
ſent me, about, four o'clock, to the poſt-office for the 
letter. They told me there, to wait; that it could not 
be long before the coach came in: ſo I ſtaid, upon 
thorns. And father, uneaſy at my ſtop, came ſoon af- 
terwards; and before a quarter of an hour's end, comes 
mother too. You know I could not quit them. So 
there we ſaid until dark night, and no coach. I ſup- 
poſe ſome accident had happened, We came back ſor- 
rowful enough, and I could not leave father and mo- 
ther grieving by themſelves; now tell me, could 1? 

Jaac. No, you are very right, I ſhan't ſcold you. — 
But what is your hurry now ? Where do you want to 

9 7 
: Cic. To ſee if the letter is come yet. Father and 
mother are terribly uneaſy. They are fo fond of my 
brother, and he of them. | 

{ſaac. Now, Cicely---are you fond of me:? 


Ci Co. 
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Cic. My brother, that was ny: a * ſoldier, and 


1s now a lieutenant. 

Jaac. Yes, Cicely, but | 

Cic. And has two or threeſcore men at his com- 
mand. 

Jaac. Ah ! your brother is well off. 

Cic.. How grand will he be in his ſcarlet coat and his 
gold ſhoulder-knot ! Oh ! it is a fine thing, Ifaac, to be 
a captain } Doft not think fo ? 

Laac. Ay, I ſhall know it, I am afraid. He'll be a- 
ſhamed now, mayhap, to ſee me one of his family, as 
I have no gold ſthoulder-knot, nor men at my com- 
mand, 

Cic. No, Ifaac, do not make eue unealy, My 
father has lived in the ſame way of life with you theſe 
ſixty years, and my brother has too much ſenſe to de- 
ſpiſe it. He would have been the ſame as you, if he 
had not chanced to enliſt when he was young. No, he 
will never look for a huſband to his Liter out of her 
oven condition. 


HYaac. Ah! Cicely, how happy you make me! 
SCENE: HE 


Feremy, C icely, Jaac. 


Jer. Are you come back already? Where is the let- 
ter? Let's ſee. 

Cic. Father, I have not been at the noſt-alicd yet. . 

Jer. And you ſtand there, prating! 

Cic. I was juſt a going. Well, Pll run as faſt as L 
can. Will you go, Iſaac? w 

7 Ay, go together; ſo you will be back the ſooner. 
But don't loiter on the road. And Cicely, as you pats, 
you'll tell Mr. Bonitace, the ſchoohmaſter, to come here 
and read the letter for me. 
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SCENE TV. 
Jeremy. 


How uneaſy I am about the delay of this letter! 1 
could not reit the whole night. Ah! my dear boy, 
how the thoughts of you make us glad and ſorry by 


turns! 


SCENE V. 

| Feremy. Nanny. 
Nan. Well, this letter does not come. I don't 
know how it is; a dread hangs over me. 

Fer. Do not be impatient, my dear ! we ſhall bear 
from him preſently, and ſee him too again very ſoon. 
I know we ſhall. Ah! I am ſure I pray for that every 
day. 

Nanny. He is a ſoldier, my good man, and a ſoldier 
is not ſure of his life a moment. That is what makes 
me unhappy. Very often, when hus letters are read to 
us, and you imagine that I cry for joy, it is for grief 
and forrow. Each, I think, is perhaps his laſt : and 


this money, that he ſent us at his landing, I cannot 
look at it without a heavy ſigh. As I faid to myſelf, 


it is his pay from the king, the price of his blood; 
and can we, his father and mother, be happy While 


we are ſpending it? Ah! I wiſh he were here now. 

Fer . We thall have him here by and by, never fear. 
He will come to quarter in ſome town, mayhap, near 
ourſelves, and then we mall go and fee him once a 
week. 

Nanny. (overjoyed). Aye, twice, three times a week, 
my man. Ah!] if that was the cafe, how happy ſhould | 
1 be! But who can tell whether we ſhall know him 
again? 

Jr. Hch ! I dare fay 1 ſhall know 5 ſon. . 

an, 


THE GOOD SON. 


Nanny. What, when he is dreſt like an officer, all 
over gold lace, with his breaſt-plate and his fwalh ? 


SCENE VE 


erem „Nanny, Boniface. 
y y 


Bon. Good morrow, neighbour Jeremy. Good mor- 
row, dame Goodacre. 


Fer. How doit do, Maſter Boniface ? ( ſhaking him 


by the Band. 

Bon. Well, you have received news from your fon ? 
Where 1s the letter ? Let me read it to you. 

Fer. We have not received it yet, and J am fo 
impatient— 

Bon. 1 ſuppoſe ſo, if it were only to have the ho- 
nour of receiving a letter from a lieutenant. But 


how the plague did he get up ſo high ? I cannot think, 


for my part. Beſides, you never ſhewed me his letter 
that mentions it: you got the exciſeman to read it for 
you, 


face ? Do, tell him how it was, Jeremiah. @. 
Bern. Aye, come, do tell us about it, neighbour Je- 
remy. 
| er. Well, Maſter Boniface, the matter was as thus: 
In that laſt battle at what d'ye call it—near—lI ne- 
ver can think of the name; all his regiment was fad- 
ly mauled; moſt of the officers killed or wounded. My 


ſon too lad received a ball, but never minded it. He 


rallied about three hundred men as well as he could, 
(with wvehemence) led them up to the enemy, fell on 
with fixed bayonets, checked them ſo much, that our 
people had time to retreat, and at laſt came off in 

ood order at the head of fifty men. His general 
ſaw the whole, made him lieutenant upon the ſpot, 
and promiſed to befriend him as long as he lived. — 
Yes, Maſter n it is all true. My fon did juſt 
as I tell you 


Bon. Oh! | it is a brave youth. I ſaw that long ago, 
while 
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Nanny. Then you did not hear that part, Mr. Boni- . 
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while he was at ſchool with me. When my boys 
were at play, it was Charley that led the gang; and 
if ever there was a quarrel, he always ſobered the ſtout- 
eſt of them. It was in him then, neighbour Jeremy. 
That is all natural to him. : 
Fer. (/aughing.) Aye, by the maſs, is it! 


Fog SS CENS NIL 


Jeremy Nanny, Cicely Boniface. 


Cic. (running.) Father! father! here is the letter, 
here it is; and another bank-note in it, I dare ſay, for 
it feels thick. 5 

er. My good Charley! I am afraid he hurts him- 
felt toſerve me. | 

Cic. And father, ſome more wine too. The wine- 
merchant, he with the great red nofe, was at the poſt- 
offce at the ſame time with me, and had juſt got an or- 
2 1 {end you another hamper full. Iſaac 1s gone to 
 TetkcA it. ED 


Bon. A hamper full ? | 
Fer. 'There will be ſome of that for you, Maſter 


Boniface. But, mean time, we have a little of the laſt 
left. You ſhall drink with me while you read the let- 
ter. Go, dame, and bring us that bottle and three 
glaſſes, with a bite of bread and cheeſe, We will make 
a breakfaſt of it here under the tree. Bring out a 
table, Cicely. Make haſte. | 
Nanny and Cicely. (as they go off.) But pray, now, do 
not read the letter without us. 
Bon. Never fear. You know, I cannot read before 


1 break my faſt. 


S CE NE VII. 


Jae, Boniface, Cicely ( who goes backward: and forwards.) 


Fer. Open the letter, however, Maſter Boniface, 


though we won't read it the more for that. And yet 
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I am curious to know what he ſays about the peace, and 
if he will ſoon come and ſee us. 

Bon. Of the peace, quotha? Aye, they talk of it a 
good deal, but I cannot think it. They recruit and 
impreſs till as faſt as ever. Why, this morning a ſer- 
jeant with his party came into the town. 

Jer. What, to recruit? : 

Bon. Ay, marry. The ſame that ſwears he inliſted 
Iſaac, your daughter's ſweetheart, at the fair in t'other 
town. Take care, neighbour Jeremy, he'll cary off Ci- 
cely' s huſband that is to be, if you do not take -care.— 
He is a ſlippery fellow, that ſerjeant. 

Cic. (coming near to liſten.) O gracious, are you in 
earneſt, Maſter Boniface ? 

Fer. Do not be afraid, child, you know it was all a 
trick. 


Bon. N ay, if you are ſure of that. But come, let us 


unſeal What a fine hand your ſon writes ] how fair 
and legible: but he is indebted to me for! it. ( He hems, 
and begins to read.) 


SS, Honcured Father 


Fer. ( flretching his head towards Bois face to hear on 
letter.) Ah | my good Charley. 

Bon. « As our regiment is ordered home, to remain 
in this country” 

Fer. Heaven be praiſed! Then he will not croſs 
the ſeas again. How happy my wife will be 1 

Bon. I hope ſhortly to have the happineſs of ſee- 
ing my family“ 

Fer. Oh! I knew we ſhould ſoon have him here. 

Bon. «& Meantime I cannot give you greater ſatis- 
faction, than by informing you how honourably I have 
been treated a few days ſince“ 

Fer. (;oyfully.) Ay, let us hear, let us hear ? 

Bon. « By the {Ser who politely invited me to 
dine with him.” 

Fer. My Charley to dine with him? Oh ! how the 
reſt would ſtare ! all thoſe great ofhcers! Well! well! 

: Bon. 
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Bon. © He held a particular converſation with me 
1 — a long time, and was pleaſed to pay me ſeveral com- 
pliments on my behaviour, during the war, which were 
certainly. more than I deſerved. In ſhort, he aſked me 
where I was born, and who was my father.“ 
er. What | the general aſk about me? Well, what 
did he fay ? let's hear; quick, Maſter Boniface. 
Bon. I told him that you were a poor honeſt la- 
bouring man, but that I would not change you for 
any father 1 in the world, notwithitanding your condi- 
tion.“ | 
Fer. (li ifting up his hands.) Heavenly HTN I 
think I hear him. | 
Bon. The general was pleaſed with this expreſſion of 
my duty towards you, and filling his glaſs, drank your 
health in the preſence of the whole table, requeſting 
me to inform you that he had done himſelf that plea- 
ſure, and to aſſure you. always of his eodihup. and 
good wiſhes,” 
Fer. (overjoyed.) Now, is it — Maſter 98 
face? The general? ſome duke, no doubt. 
Bon Aye, you hear he drank your health. 
. (runs towards the cottage, and calls out. ) Wife | 
wite 1 never mind. what, you are doing there, but come 


| hither ; come quick. 
Nan. (om within the 1 What 3 18 che matter, 


N 2. 
Fer. Nay, come, you ſhall hear; come, 1 tell you, 


quick. 


SCENE IX. 
| Jeremy, Beniface, Nanny. 
2. (Li Ang 19 Nanny. ) Oh! my dear good wife, what 


a ſon thou halt g given me 
Nanny ( ſets the wine and bread and cheeſe on the table. 


Boniface lays hold on it unconcernedly.) What is the mat- 
ter good now? I am all over in a flutter of joy. Is 


he coming home ? | 5 
| Jer. 
| > 


1 
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Jer. Oh ! better than that. ''He dined with the ge- 
neral, d'ye know, and the general aſked about our 
town, and about me, and my ſon told him that I was 
a poor labourer, but that he would not change me for 
all the fathers in the world. And with that the 
neral drank my health publickly, and promiſed me 155 
friendſhip. (Nanny claps her hands for joy.) So now, my 
dear, we muſt drink the general's health. Come, dame, 
take you that glaſs, you 'tother Maſter Boniface, and 
Il have this. (Taler of his hat.) Fill all bumpers.— 
Come, here's a health to the noble General. 

oe Fore George, he does not drink” better than 
this. | 

Jer. Hark ye, ce Bosse vou 4 write 
for me to my ſon, as how [I have pledged the general's 
health in a bumper; and that he muſt thank him from 
me, and aſſure him that I love him dearly. Now don't 
forget. Nay, by the rights, of the buſineſs, it would 
not be amiſs, I think, to ſend a civil line or two to 
himſelf. ; 

Bon. Pooh neighbour Jeremy, alien doſt talk on; 

Nan. But Charley is coming home: ? is he? we {hall 
ſoon fee him. Eh“? 

Fer. ogy + child, you will Jos that Seel 

Nan. Ah if he could come before our Cicely i 18 
married, it would be a double happineſs. 

Fer. Patience, Potiancgg 3 Maſter Boniface will go 
on. 

Nan. Ay, ay; pray 80 on: mayhap he'll tell us 
ſomething more. | 

| Bon. (fitting dean again. Nanny, goes to his. fide, and 
liftens attentively ) 6 Invited me to dine with him” 
Where did 1 leave off ?---« Drank your health---Re- 
queſting me Ay. here it is-—<« Requeſting: me to in- 
form you“ — 


SCENE i ba 


Feremy, ng, cih Bafa. N 


"Oh 83 g and ebbing. Help, help, father ; 3 1 are 
the ſoldiers. Jer. 


F 
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1 
ger How? what is the matter ? | 
| The recruiting ſerjeant is going to take away 
r. | 


Bon. What, and the hamper of wine too, that he is 
bringing ? 

Nan. O my ſtars, this is a misfortune ! 

Cic. Do father, go and fee if you can releaſe him 
You are his father as well as mine. The ſerjeant will. 
reſpect you, I am ſure. Every body reſpects you. 

Fer. Silly child! as if every body lived in our town. 
But make yourſelves eaſy ; it is not ſo bad perhaps as- 
"you imagine. I will go and talk to them. 
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þ Cic. Do father, and I will go with you : perhaps we 
| | may prevail on them, 

1 | | 
| SCENE 2 7 
wi (i Red 
1 
[ | Nanny, Boniface. 
| | Nan. Lackaday ! I wiſh I could follow you. But 
Wl now Maſter Boniface, you that can ſpeak like an ora- 
11 tion, why don't you go and hold forth to them ? | 
1 Ben. No, no; dame, my buſineſs is to comfort the 
hi afflicted. I cannot quit yor. 

0 Nun. (with anxiet y .) bleſs me! don't J hear a noiſe 
* already in the town? I hope no harm will happen to my 
il | poor man. Do, neighbour Boniface, go and ſee what 
1 is the matter. 

"hi Bon. Why, you would not have me go ? What ? 
Ml ib 
it Nan. Yes. Youare a- man of learning. You can 
0 talk to them ſomething like. 
[i Bon. Ay, ſo much the worſe. Theſe blades would 
of defire no better ſport than to fall foul of men of learn- 
10 ing, like me. Sblood, keep to your books, they would 
ll ö ſay to me. And then again I am a little halty, who - 
10 can tell what might happen? I ſhould never have 
10 meddled with learning, that 1s plain. 
1 Nan. Come, you are one of our beſt friends, Mr. 
i | Boniface, and won't you help us? 
110 | Bon. 
{|| | 
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Bon. Nay, but have a little moderation after all, 


| Gammer. Think of my profeſſion. I can give you 


counſels and conſolations in Englith and in Latin, as 
much as you will; but for helping folks, it does not 
he in my wa 

Nan. Well, [ could not have expected this of you 
I lee, I muit hobble after them myſelf. 


SCENE XI. 


| Boniface (alone. 
Yes, yes ! go and puſh myſelf in amongſt a parcel of 


young ſwaggerers. I have only twenty brats in my 
ichool, and thoſe young monkies play tricks on me 


from morning to night. What would J be among a 


ſcore of great hulking fellows ? I ſhould have no rods 
there to frighten them. I think it is much better to 
finiſh this bottle, and then I can read the reſt of the 
letter. Ilong. to know--- (e his glaſs, and reads to 


Vimſelf.) „ The firit of 50 month?“ - Why that was 


yelterday. continues to read eagerly.) © The ſecond? 
12 on the ſecond of the month ?”--Heh ! 
they'll be quite happy. (Drinks off his wine.) There is 


not a moment to be loſt. (Fils again and drinks.) III 


run after them, and bring them back. (Fills and drinks 


42 third time.) The time is precious. (Holding the bottle 
up, and ſeeing it empty, riſes in a hurry, as if to run after 


them, and calls.) Jeremy]! Nanny! They are too far 
off: they do not hear me. Well, this news will make 
it up for me with Nanny. It would be a pity to quar- 
rel with ſuch good folks, eſpecially juſt now, when 
they have got a freth hamper of ſuch nectar as this. 


AC IE 


8 


Jeremy a Iſaac, Nanny, the Serjeant „Country People, ( Cicely 
| and Soldiers flanding by.) 


The Serj. (to the Sldiers.) Come, no more of this 
whinoing; : take him benen a juſtice, 


| cn People 
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Coumtry People. You won't take the man by force, 
will you ? 

Jaac. Ay, let him, if he dare. 5 
The Serj. You may all talk as you will: this is my 
man. (Slapping en his pocket.) Here is my beating ers 
and that is enough. | 
: * Beating order? you have no order to trepan 
olks. 

Jer. (making a ſign to the country people to be ſileut. ) 
Harkye, Mr. Meant, good words go a great way. 

The Serj. Good words? I defire no other. Let's 
ſee of ſort yours —_ 

Fer. I'Il tell you what, ferjeant, I love my King and 
country with all my heart; and if the war were not 
almoſt over, and every thing ſettled, if we were in any 
danger, and there were a real oceation— | . 

The Serj. Is this all that you have to ſay? 

Jer- Nay, ſerjeant, only hear me. 
he Serj. (leaning on his cane.) Well, let us 3 | 

727. This young man is my ſon in hw that is to bez 
but what of that ? If things were as I*told you, I 
ſhould be the firſt to ſay, carry him off. For what can 
there be more our duty, than to fight for one's coun- 
try? Take myſelf too, I would ſay. My head is grey, 
it 1s true, and my face covered with wrinkles, but 1 am 
neither too old nor too weak to fight as well as ano- 
ther. My ſon's noble bravery has made me ſtrong a- 
gain, (with vebemence.) I will fight as long as I can car- 
ry a firelock, and when old age and weakneſs over- 
power me, I will hearten up the young fellows round 
me to behave themſelves bravely. If L ſee any of them 
draw back, I'll thraw myſelf in his way and ſtop his 
flight, or, if he will run, he ſhall paſs over the carcaſe 
of] a poor old man. Yes, upon my . ſoul, ferjeant, I 
would ſay exactly fo, if things were at that pats. 

The Serj. And I would ſay, my good old gentleman, 5 
you don't know what you are talking: about. 

Fer. ( (advancing a ſcp.) Harkye, ſerjeant, mayhap 
you don't know what you are doing. It you give your- 


elf airs with us, we'll find your betters ſomewhere; 
and 
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and if T write to my ſon, that is a lieutenant— 

Dye Serj. You a fon a heutenant ? But if you had | 
a dozen, I can only ſay, that I muſt have Maſter Iſaac Þ} 
here, or the ſmart money. | | 

Jaac. Ay, ay, this is a fine way to come and get 
folk's money. You a king's man? 

The Serj. I do no more than the king does, in re- 
gard to your money, except that I take the trouble to 4 
come for it myſelf. Two guineas, or he muſt march. 

Nan. Nay, ſerjeant, for pity's fake--- 

The Serj. Pity! we foldiers have much to do with 
pity. How would it be if the enemy were amongſt 
you? No quarter then, but your money or your lives. 

Nan. ( ſhuddering.) Oh dear me! 

The Serj. No, no, we have not much time for pity. 
Broken arms and legs are nothing amongſt us---But 

come, we are loſing time. Harkye, you muſt find the 

- money, or the man is mine. Come along; march. 
(Goes of wwith the ſoldiers and Iſaac.) 

Fer. Follow him, neighbours, to the juſtice's, if he 

goes there. I'Il be after you preſently. (Cicely and the 


country people go out.) 
SCENE II. 
Feremy, Nanny, Boniface (out of breath.) 
fer. Ah! Maſter Boniface, you left us in the lurch, 


Son. What a plague ! I have been running after you 
this quarter of an hour. - 
Fer. What is the matter, then ? you ſeem all alive. 
Bon. Matter? the matter is here, gaffer. ( fribing 
lle letter.) Why your ſon is to be with us to day, man. 
Fer. To day, Mr. Boniface ? OY | 
Ben. Only hear. {he reads.) © our regiment is order- 
ed into quarters, and the firſt of next month the com- 
pany to which I belong will march through your town.” 
Look ye there neighbour Jeremy; the firit, that is, 
Is one ſhould ſay, yeſterday. 2 . 
Nan. Is it poſſible? yeſterday ? and not here yet? 
e 3 Bon. 
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Ban. Stop, ſtop. Hear what follows. (reads.) Or 
it not that day, on the ſecond at fartheſt, I ſhall aſk 
permiſſion of the commanding officer to go and ſee 
you as we pals by.. . Te 

Jer. Then, my dear boy comes at laſt ! Wife, I will 
go and meet him. IL'Il go as far as the great cloſe. I'll 
itretch out my arms towards him, and call to him, my 
ſon, my dear ſon | | 

Nan. Nay, don't leave me pr'ythee. How can I keep 
pace with you, being ſo feeble ? Then he will think 
that I don't love him as well as you do. 7 

Bon. Ay, ay, ſtay where you are, neighbour. Only 
let me have a guinea, quick. 5 

. A guinea? For what? | 
Bon. To keep the ſerjeant in diſcourſe about the 
two guineas that he aſks, and when your ſon comes--- 

Fer. Ah! right. Here my good friend. Run, fee 
what you can do. For my part, I can think of no- 
thing but my ſon at this moment. (Boniface goes out 
runming.) 1 


SCENE III. 
Jeremy, Nanny. 


Nun. Pray, Jeremy, don't you go and leave me. I 
could not ſtay behind. You had better get up on 
this little hill. You will ſee farther from the top of 
it. | » 

Jer. You are right, my dear. Marry, I am all on 
fire with joy and impatience. | 

Nan. (while Feremy goes up the hill.) Heaven be praiſ- 
ed, then my ſon is come home again. I hall fee him 
once more, after ſo many long years. Dear! how 


my heart beats! My joy was great when he came into 


the world, but now much greater. (She calls to Feremy.) 
Well, my dear man, do you ſee nothing of him? 

Fer. (on tiptoes, holding his hand over his eyes.) Not yet, 
honey; the fun dazzles me. 6 8 
Nun. I hope all this joy may not be out of 1 

, | tep 
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Step down, and lend me a hand to get 1 I mall fee 

farther than you. 

Fer. What a duſt ! is it a flock of ſheep ? No; 1 

ſee the gliſtening of their arms. They are coming 
down by yon hill. It is theys my dear. It is they. 

Nan. Do you ſee our boy?! 

Fer. He cannot be far off. Eh1 who is this that 
comes galloping towards us through the town? (He 
throws his hat up.) Huzza! wife, here he comes on 
horſeback. Our own Charley. 

Nan. Good lack ! I am out of my wits with joy. 
Oh! I muſt go to meet him. Gracious ! ! here he comes. 


SCENE IV. 


Feremy, Nanny, Lieutenant G oodacre. | 


Lieut. Goodacre. {entering as Feremy comes down from 
zhe hill.) My dear father! (embraces Bis father and mo- 


ther.) 
Jer. Ah! my good ſon. God bleſs thee, my dear 


boy! The fight of you makes me {hed tears of Joy - — 
You have a . father. 

Nan. Oh! that you have, my daa child, and a 
thankful mother too. 

Lieut. Goodacre. Why do you talk of thanks. my ho- 
noured parents? It is I that have obligations to you. 

Jer. No, Charles. I will ſay it before all the world, 
you have repaid me much more than I have ever given 

you. You are all my comfort, and the happineſs of my 
old age. Itis you that keep me alive, and prolong my 
days. 
| . an. We can never make you amends for the hap- 
pineſs that you afford us. 

Lieut. Goadacre. And is it not the greateſt happineſs 
that I can enjoy myſelf? It would be none, if your af- 
fection did not make you ſhare it with me. Yes, my 
dear and honoured parents; I have never ceaſed to 
think of you in every circumſtance of life. When any 
good fortune has © to me, I have thought very 
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little of the advantage that fell to myſelf from it. The 
eateſt pleaſure that I felt at ſuch times, was in think- 
ing of the ſatisfaction that it would occaſion to you.— 
But in no part of my life have I enjoyed ſo great, ſo ſen- 
{ible a happineſs as at this moment, when I ſee both 
youreyes filled with tears. nn each of them by the 
hand, and looking at them by turns. ) O my worthy parents, 
I can never ſatisfy myſelf with ſeeing you But com- 
poſe yourſelves. I cannot ſtay very long with you now. 
I ſhall return thortly, and ſpend a few days with.you.--- 
Well, how do you go on ? How do you paſs your old 
age? How do you live? Where is my ſiſter, that I have 
not ſeen fince ſhe was in her . Let me ſee 
' Her. 

Fer. She is a good girl, and gives us vaſt bieden 
We are going to marry her, if you approve it. But I'll. 
bring her hither directly. (Ceing, he returns.) And yet 
I am grieved to tell you--- 

Nan. But for you the might be very unhappy. Our 
intended ſon-in-law, my dear child--- | 

er. Has been trepanned by a ſerjeant, that luckily 
18 {till here. Before he releaſes him, he expects two 
guineas ; and they have been promiſed to him, to keep 
him on the ſpot, as we were in hopes that you would 
come in the mean time, How happy it is that you ar- 
rived here to-day | 

Lieut. Goodacre. Well, go father, and try to bring him 
hither without telling him that I am here, nor my ſiſter 
neither. 

Fer. Nay, how ſhall I refrain I would much rather 
ery out to every body that I meet, he 1s here, he is here, 


(g9es out.) - 


— 


SCENE TV. 


Nanny, Lieutenant Goodacre, 


Lieut. Gocdacre. (looking round him) How charming 
is this retreat! Now indeed I know the place of my 
birth. Yonder is the cottage that I have ſo often figh- 

| : 2 ; ed 
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ed after, There the great tree; under the ſhade gf 


which we uſed to fit with our neighbours on fine fu. 
mer evenings: and here the hill that I choſe for the 
ſcene of my ſports. O happy years of my childhood ! 
Of every ſpot that I ſee round me, there is none, my 


dear mother, that does not remind me of ſome mark or 
other of your affection. But you feem thoughtful, 


Nan. My joy is ſo great, I can hardly give it vent. 
If I were alone, I could cry for an hour, Beſides, too, 


I think—- : 


Lieut. Goodacre, What, my dear mother ? 
Nan That you are not our equal now. You are 


too much above us. A 

Lieut. Goodacre, I too much above you? Oh!] baniſh 
that thought. Are not the ties of nature the moſt ſa- 
cred ? Am not I convinced that I cannot be dearer to 
any perſons upon earth than to you and my father? 
And ſhould not J in return feel a more ſincere affection 


to my parents, than to any other perſon in the univerſe ? 
Ah! believe me, I ſhall continue to love and reſpe& 


You the ſame as ever. 


SCENE VL 


Nanny, Lieutenant Goodacre, Cicely. 


Cic. (enters haſtily to her mother, auithout obſerving Liew- 


| tenant Goodacre.) What is the matter mother? Why 


did my father fend me here in ſuch a hurry ? (perceiving 
Lieutenant Gcodacre, ſhe draws back.) Oh goodneſs! an 
officer! 


Lieut, Gosdacre. (aſide to Nanny.) Mother, is that my 


ſiſter? (Nanny makes jigns to him in the affirmative. He 


goes to kiſs her.) What a charming countenance ! _ 
Cic. ( firuggling.) Oh! fye fir, be quiet. 
Nan. What Cicely, to your brother ? bs 
Lieut. Goodacre. How ſurprized_ the ſeems ? Yes, 
Cicely, your brother, and I hope a brother that you 


love. 
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ic. Dear mother what this fine officer ? Is he' my 
Brother Charley? 


Lieut. Goodacre. (kiffing her.) What amiable inno- 


cence | 
Cic. (running to her mother * overfoyed.) Oh! mo- 


ther, we have nothing to fear now. Ifaac will foon be 
* | 


SCENE VII. 


Jeremy, Nanny, Lieutenant Goodac re, Ben face, Cie ” 


Jaac, the Serfeant, Country People. 


* 


er. ( pointing to his fen. J There, ſerjeant ; there is 
the © Ig that will pay you the two guineas. 
e Serj. (ſurprized.) How is this? an officer? (takes | 


| off his hat.) 


Lieut. © You ſay, fir, that you have enliſted - 


this man: where is your beating order? 


The Serj. (preſenting it to him with ſome confu yu.) 
Here, fir. 

Lieut. Grodacre. I ſee the number of your corps. 
What officer commands your party? 

T he Serj. Captain Marſhall, fir. 

Lieut. Goodacre. (having holed over the paper.) Why 
this is but a copy. Well, I know your captain, and 
think I ſhould know you too. Your dealing with this 


man does not ſeem to have been fair. I am afraid that 


ou have abuſed the honourable profeſſion of a ſoldier, 
and Jooked upon it as allowing you a privilege to ex- 


tort poor people” s money. I ſhall write to your captain, 


and meantime ſhall be anſwerable for this man's ap- 
pearance. (Serjeant goes off.) 


S 
1 28 Nanny, Lieutenant Goodacre, Boniface, Cicely. 


Iſaac, Country People. 


Lieut. Goodacre. Come hither, ſiſter : is this your in- 


tended. ſpouſe ? "Our? is a clever young fellow, I like 
Cicely's 


£) 
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Cicely's choice very much. q 
Jaac. You are very good, captain, to approye it, 


4 Tam no more than a huſbandman. 


Lieut. Gaodacre. And what was m7 father : 2 Are not 
you born of honeſt parents? 


Man. Yes indeed, my dear fon, a8 honeſt as any in * 
the pariſh. | 


Lieut. Goodacre. Well, I ſhall not be happy unleſs I 
am at your wedding. 1 ſhall take all the expence of 1 it 
upon myſelf. 

Country People. ¶ with a murmur of apprebation. ) That 
is very generous indeed. 

Lieut. Goodacre. But do not 1 ſee Mr. Boniface? © 

Bon. Yes, captain, much at your ſervice. | 

Lieut. Goodacre. Ah! one of my oldeſt acquain- 
tances. ( ſhaking hands with him.) I am ſorry to have 


made him angry ſo often formerly. 


Bon. "That is all paſt. The prefent does me 205 


honour. Do you know, captain, that it was I who 
read all your letters for this good couple ? I have ſpread 
your reputation thro* the whole country. Indeed 1 
came in myſelf for ſome ſhare of it. 


| Lieut. Goodacre. Yes, Mr. Boniface, I acknowledge 
it with pleaſure. Your inſtructions have not been en- 


tirely uſeleſs to me in my advancement. 


Bon. ¶ bowvs affeFedly, and riſes with a pedantic toe of 
his head.) Who would think (aide) that I have * 
ged a captain ? 

Lieut. Goodacre. Father, do theſe good projile belong 
to the village ? 

Fer. Yes, child, they are our neighbours, and have 
been very kind to us in our old age. 


Lieut. Goadacre. I am heartily obliged to you, my” 


good friends. 

Country People. (approaching familiarly.) How plain 
he is, and how affable! He does not think himſelf a- 
bove us. Kindly welcome home, captain. We have 
always been glad to hear news from you, when you 
were abroad. (Lieutenant Goodacre takes each of them by 


Ihe . ) 


Jer. 
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Fer. Every thing that I ſee of you, my dear ſon, 
les me highly, and convinces me, that whatever J 
eard TS your advantage was true. You ee have 
behaved yourſelf as a worthy ſoldier. 

Lieut. Goodacre. I hope fo, father; and I am | indebt- 
ed for it to your good advice, and that of my mother. 
There is no part of the world, I thank heaven, where 
my memory 1s hateful: 1 flatter myſelf that in many 
parts it is reſpected. (/ooking at his watch.) But my 
time is almoſt expired. I muit leave you, my dear pa- 
rents. 

Nan. What, already ? ſo ſoon ? 

Fer. Stop a little longer. We have ſcarcely had time 
to look at you. 

Lieut. Goodacre. I muſt abſolutely join our diviſion 
again. Be aſſured that my heart alone would be ſuffi- 
cient to keep me here, if my duty did not call me a- 
Ar, But ſhall I aſk you one * before I leave 

u? 

2 and Nun. Any thing, child, any thing. 

ut. Coodacre. Well then, my dear parents, come 
and live with me. Tou ſhall command my pay, ſuch 
as it is, in the fame manner as you ever command my 
duty and affection. - 

* and Nan. My dear ſon— 

ieut · Gaadacre. You heſitate? Ah! your conſent 
muſt be quite voluntary. It would be no happineſs to 
me, if it ceafed to be one to you. | 

Fer. Hear me, .my dear child. We are old and 
cannot live long. Let us die here, where we have 
ſpent all our days Let us die in our cottage ; that 
ſpot is dear to us, ſince in it you was born. Only come 
and make us happy with the aght of you now and then, 
it is all that we defire. 

Lieut, Goodacre. Oh |! certainly, certainly, father. 

Nun. And we, my dear ſon, will go to ſee you in re- 
turn. They will be days of happineſs to us when we 
ſee you, and we ſhall never ceaſe to bleſs heaven for 


having given us ſuch a ſon. 
NARC 188 US 


NARCISSUS AND HIPPOLY TUS. 
ARCISSUS and Hyppolytus were nearly of 


the ſame age, and loved each other from their 
earlieſt infancy. As their parents were cloſe neigh- 
bours, they had opportunities of being together every 
day. Mr. Chambers, the father of Narciſſus, had a 


place under government, the profits of which were im- 


menſe; but the father of Hippolytus, Mr. Marvel, 


poſſeſſed a moderate fortune, on which, however, he 
hved content, and all his views aimed at making his ſon 


happy by the advantages of a well directed education, 


ſince he had it not in his power to leave him great 
riches. To obtain this end, he made choice of means 


the moſt worthy of his prudence. Hippolytus, at nine 


years of age, was formed to all the exerciſes of the bo- 
dy, and his underſtanding enriched with many uſeful 
acquirements. Being conſtantly in exerciſe and motion, 
he was healthy and robuſt.— Always contented, and 
happy m the affection of his parents, he enjoyed a mild 
chearfulnefs, that communicated its influence to thoſe 
who had the happineſs of being in his company. His 
little neighbour Narciſſus was one who felt this happi- 
neſs; for the moment that Hippolytus left him, he 
would be quite at a loſs for amuſement. That his time 
might not hang weariſome, he was continually eating 


without being hungry, drinking without being dry, a 


dozing without being fleepy. So that ſcarce a da 

ſed, but he was troubled with qualms of the * or 
violent head-aches. Mr. Chambers, as well as Mr. 
Marvel, tenderly withed his ſon's happineſs ; but to 
procure it he had unfortunately taken the means which 
were quite oppoite to his end. Narciſſus from the cras 
die had been bred up with the utmoſt delicacy. He 


had always a ſervant. behind him to hand him a chair, 


_ whenever he had a mind to change his ſeat. He was 
| 7 | drett 
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dreſt and undreſt as if he had not the uſe of his hands. 
A ſeemed as if all thoſe who were about him onl 

ea for him, and that he could not help himſelf e- 
ven to live. While Hippolytus, in a thin linen jacket, 
helped his father to cultivate a little garden for his a- 
muſement, Narciſſus, in a fine ſcarlet coat, was lolling 
in a chariot, paying morning viſits with his mamma. If 
ever he went to take the country air, and alighted out 
of the carriage but for a moment, they took particular 
care to put his great coat on, and a handkerchief round 
his head, for fear he ſhould catch cold. Accuſtomed as 
he was to be humoured in his ſlighteſt fancies, he 
withed for every thing that he faw ; but this with laſt- 
ed only for a moment; and the more troubleſome it 
was to procure him what he wiſhed, the ſooner he 
was tired of it. To ſpare him the ſmalleſt ſubject of 
ill humour, his mother had ordered all the ſervants to 
reſpect even his follies. This ill- judged indulgence 
made him ſo whimſical and imperious, that every body 
in the houſe hated and deſpiſed him. Beſides his pa- 
rents, Hippolytus was the only perſon that loved him, 
and could patiently put up with his humours. He 
knew how to manage his temper, and could make him 
even good humoured like himſelf. How do you con- 
trive to be always ſo merry? ſaid Mr. Chambers to 
him one day. I do not well know, fir, anſwered he. 
It comes of itſelf. But my papa tells me, that one is 
never pertectly happy, without mixing a little work 
with one's play. And I have obſerved it, too, whenever 
any ſtrangers come to our houſe, and we quit our work 
to entertain them : I never find my time hang heavy 
but on ſuch days. It 1s this mixture of exerciſe and a- 
muſement that makes me always be in good health. I 
fear neither the winds, nor the rain ; neither the heat 
of the day, nor the cold of the evening; and I have al- 
moſt dug up a whole plat in my garden, before poor 
Narcifſus quits his bed of a morning. Mr. Chambers 
heaved a ſigh ; and that very day he went to conſult Mr. 
Marvei how he ſhould act, in order to make his fon as 


healthy and as chearful as Hippolytus. Mr. Marvel 
N took 


took pleaſure in anſwering his queſtions, and laid 
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fore him the plan that he had followed. The powers 


of the body, and of the mind, ſaid he, ſhould be equal- 
ly kept in exerciſe, unleſs they are meant to be un- 


| ſerviceable, as money buried in the ground would be, 


even to its owner. Nothing can be imagined more 
prejudicial to the health and happineſs of children, than 
to give them a puſillanimous turn, by uſing them to ex- 


ceſſive delicacy ; and from a pernicious complaiſance, 


to give way to their whimſical and obſtinate humours. 
To what vexatious difappointments will not a man be 
expoſed, who has been accuſtomed from his childhood 
to ſee even his follies flattered ; ſince of all the warm- 


eſt wiſhes of his heart, he may happen to ſee ſcarcely 


one accomplithed ; and thus be led baſely to murmur 
againſt his deſtiny, when he ſhould for the molt part 
thank heaven for rejecting his infatuated vows ? He 
added, with tokens of heart-felt ſatisfaction, that Hip- 
polytus would certainly never be that unhappy perſon. 


Mr. Chambers was ſtruck with this diſcourſe, and re- 


ſolved to conduct his ſon to happineſs by the ſame- 
way. Alas! it was too late. Narciſſus now was four- 
tcen years old, and his mind, ſo long enervated, could 
not bear any exertion, though ever fo little fatiguing. 
His mother, as weak as himſelf, entreated her huſband 
not to teaze their darling. Her huſband, wearied out 


with thoſe entreaties, dropped the ſenſible deſign that 


he had formed; and the darling ſunk more and more 
into habits of pernicious effeminacy. Thus the ſtrength 
of his body declined, in proportion as his mind was 
degraded by ignorance. At length when he had gain- 
ed the age of ſeventeen, his parents ſent him to the u- 
niverſity, intending him afterwards for the ſtudy of: 
the law. Hippolytus being deſtined for the ſame pro- 
feſſion, accompanied his ung friend. I had forgot 


to mention that Hippolytus, in his different ſtudies 


and acquirements, had never had any other inſtructor 
than his father. Narciſſus had as many maſters as 
there are different accompliſhments to acquire; and 
he remembered a few of the terms uſed by cach-.of 

| O them 
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them tolerably well. This was all the fruit of his ſtu- 
dies. The underſtanding of Hippolytus, on the con- 
trary, was like a garden, whoſe airy ſituation every 
where admits the kindly rays of the ſun, and in which 
every ſeed, by a judicious cultivation, comes rapidly 
to the growth. Already well inſtructed, he earneſtly 
defired freſh knowledge. His diligence and good be- 
haviour afforded a pattern for imitation to his compa- 
nions. His mild temper, his lively apprehenfion and 
Joyous humour, made his company itrongly attracting. 
Every body loved him, and every body wiſhed to be 
his friend. Narciſſus at firſt was happy to be in the 
lame lodging with him. But very ſoon his pride, mor- 
tined by the eſteem that Hippolytus had acquired, 
would not ſuffer him to be longer a witneſs to it.— 
He therefore ſeparated from him upon a frivolous pre- 
tence. Being now left to himſelf, and his own vitiat- 
ed taſte, he ſighed for pleaſure, and thoughtleſsly 
inatched at whatever ſcemed to offer her deceitful i- 
mage to his view. I ſhall not attempt to deſcribe to 
you how often he bluited for himſelf, and how from one 
imprudence to another, he fell at laſt into the groſſeſt ir- 
regularities. It will ſuſſice to inform you, that he 
returned to his father's houſe with the ſeeds of a mor- 
tal diſtemper in his boſom; that he languiſhed ſix 
months on a bed of pain, and expired in the ſevereſt 
agonies. Hippolytus came home to his parents, regret- 
ted both by his teachers and his companions, and en- 
riched with a treaſure of learning and prudence. With 
what tranſports of joy was he received by his family! 
O children, how ſweet a thing it 1s to make ourſelves 
beloved by all who know us, and at the fame time to 
fecl ourſelves worthy of this univerſal attection ! His 
mother thought herſelf the happicſt of women; and 
tears of joy filled his father's eyes whenever he beheld 
him. A conſtderable employment in his profeſſion 
was conferred on him, with the unanimous approba- 
tion of all who knew his character, and enabled him 
to gratify his ardent defire of promoting the happineſs 
pf lis friends. And he enjoyed their happineſs as 
| much 
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much as they did themſelves. His parents, too, ſhared 
the ſame generous ſentiments, and lived in affluence 
to a good old age. He took pleaſure in repaying them 
with intereſt the attentions that they had ſhewed for 
him. A wife endowed with beauty and virtue, and 
children reſembling himſelf, made his happineſs com- 
plete. Whenever, therefore, any man was mentioned 
as being both happy, and worthy to be ſo, the name 
of Hippolytus always occurred firſt to the thoughts of 
thoſe who knew him. 


PLAINNESS THE DRESS OF USE. 


HE little Iſabella had worn nothing but a plain 

white frock, till ſhe was eight years old. Neat 
red Morocco ſhoes, with filver buckles, ſet off her ſmall 
feet; her ebon hair, that never yet had felt the tortur- 
ing iron, floated in large curls upon her ſhoulders. 

She had got one day into the company of certain lit- 
_ tle girls, who, though not older than herſelf, were 
dreifed already like great ladies; and the richneſs of 
their clothes awakened in her heart the firſt vain noti- 
ons ſhe had ever had within it. 

Dear mamma, ſaid the, returning from the houſe 
where the had met with theſe fine ladies, I have ſeen 
this afternoon the three miſs Aſkwells. I ſuppoſe you 
know them. She that's eldeſt muſt be younger than 
myſelf. O dear mamma, how ſweetly they were dreſ- 
ſed ! Their parents, ſure, muſt have a deal of pleafure, 
{ſeeing them fo fine]! 1 dare fay they are not fo rich as 
you; fo give me, if you pleaſe, a fine ſilk flip, with 
ſuch embroidered ſhoes as they had on; and let my hair 
be dreſſed by Mr. Frizzle, who, they tell me, is extrem 
ly clever. 

The mother. 1 deſire no better, if to do fo will con- 
tribute to your ſatisfaction ; but I fear, with all this e- 
0-3 STR 
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legance, you'll find yourſelf not quite ſo happy as you 


have been hitherto, in the . of ſuch ae * 8 


as you are uſed to. 
Haibella. And why ſo, mamma? 
The mother. Becauſe you'll be eternally afraid of ſpoke 


ting, and even rumpling, what you wear. A dreſs ſo 


elegant as the Miſs Aſkwell's will require the greateſt 
ſtudy and attention in the wear, that it may do you ho- 
nour. If it gets one ſpot, the beauty will be loſt for 
ever, as one cannot put it in the waſh- tub to recover its 
firſt luſtre; and however rich you may ſuppoſe me, I 


ſhall not be rich enough to let you have a new lik ilip 


whenever you may - am one. 
Iſatella. O! if that be all, mamma, don't make your- 


ſelf uneaſy. Tl be very cardia of it. 


The Mother. Will vou? Well then, I muſt give you 
ſuch a dreſs ; but till, remember I have hinted what” 
uneaſineſs your vanity may cauſe you. 

Unperſuaded by the wiſdom of this counſel, Iſabella 
did not loſe a moment in deſtroying all the pleaſure and 

emoyment of her infancy. Her hair, that had till then 
hung down at liberty, was now to be confined in paper, 
and ſqueezed cloſe between a burning pair of tongs 3 
and*that fine jet, which had till now fo happily ſet off 
the whiteneſs of her forehead, was to diſappear beneath 
a clod of powder and pomatum. 

TwWo days after, Iſabella had a handſome lip brought 
home, of pea-green taffety with fine pink trimmings, 
and a pair of ftraw-work'd ſhoes to match them. 
Their inimitable taſte, propriety and freſhneſs, charmed 
the eye; but when the had them on, it was evident her 
limbs were under great conſtraint; her motions had no 
longer their accultomed eaſe and freedom; and her in- 
fant: countenance, amid ſo vaſt a quantity of flowers, 
ſilk, gauze, and ribbands, loſt entirely every trace of in- 
nocence and candour. 

She was, notwithſtanding, quite enchanted at hes 


metamorphoſis. Her eyes, with mighty ſatisfaction, 


wandered over her whole little perſon, and were never 
taken off, except when the looked round about her, to 
find 


| * 
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find out ſome glaſs in the apartment that might repre- 
ſent the idol ſhe then worſhipped, at full length, before 
her. 

She had wrought on her mamma to ſend out binds of 
invitation to her little friends, that when they came to 
viſit her ſhe might enjoy a feaſt, in viewing their ſur- 
priſe and admiration. When they had all got together, 
the walked to and fro before them, like a peacock; and 
to notice her behaviour, any one would have imagined 
ſhe ſuppoſed herſelf an empreſs, and conſidered thofe 
about her as ſubjected to her empire. But, alas! this 
triumph was but of a very thort duration, and a multi- 
tude of mortifying circumſtances followed it. 

The children were permitted to go out a walking in 
the fields, near that part of the town ſhe lived in. Ifa- 
bella therefore led the way, and they attained, in ten or 
fifteen minutes, a delightful country. 

A luxuriant meadow firſt of all attracted their at- 
' tention. It was every where enamelled with a vaſt va- 
riety of charming flowers; and butterflies, whoſe wings 
were of a thouſand mingled colours, hovered in each 
quarter of it. The gay little ladies hunted theſe fine 
butterflies; they dextrouſly caught, but did not hurt 
them; and when once they had examined all their beau- 
ty, let them go, and with their eyes purſued the little 
creatures as they fluttered this and that way. They 
employed themſelves in making noſcgays likewiſe of 
the flowers that ſprung up in the meado 7, Which they 

athered for that purpoſe. 

Iſabella, who from pride had firſt of all diſdained 
theſe mean amuſements, wanted very ſoon to ſhare the 
entertainment they afforded ; but the the ground, they 
told her, might be damp, in which cafe ſhe would ſtain 
her ſhoes, and damage her fine flip; for they had now 
diſcovered, her intention, in thus bringing them toge- 
ther, was to vex them only with a ſight of her fine 
clothes, and they reſolved to mortify her in their turn. 

She was of courſe neceſſitated to be ſolitary, and fit 
ſtill; while the obſerved how gaily her companions 
frolicked round about her. The delight of contempla- 
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ting on her pea-green ſlip was, in compariſon therewith, 


a very torry kind of entertainment. 


At the corner of the meadow, was a ſort of little 
grove, in which was to be heard the mufic of a thou- 
{and birds, that ſeemed as if inviting every perſon that 
went through the meadow, to go thither, and enjoy 
the coolneſs of the ſhade. This grove our children en- 
tered, jumping as they went along with joy. Poor Iſa- 
bella would have followed them, but ſhe was told the 
buſhes would entirely tear all her trimmings. She ob- 
ſerved her friends divert themſelves at puſſey in the cor- 
nen, and purſue each other through the trees. The 
more ſhe heard them ſhout with joy, the more, as any 
one might have expected, was ſhe peevith and ill-hu- 
moured. : | =p 

But the youngeſt of her viſitors had ſome ſort of com- 
paſhon on her. She had juſt found out a corner where 
there grew a quantity of fine wild ſtrawberries, and 
therefore waved her to come on, and eat her portion of 
them. She would willingly have done fo, but had 
ſcarcely got into the grove, when unexpectedly a cry 
was heard. The children gathered to the ſpot, and 
found poor Iſabella faſtened by the gauze upon her hat 
and ribbands, to a branch of white thorn, which ſhe - 
could not any how get free from. They made haſte to 
looſe the pins that held her hat on; but to add to her 
Affliction, as her hair, which had been frizz'd with ſo 
much labour, was entangled likewiſe with the branch 
of white thorn, ſo it coſt her almoſt a whole lock, be- 


fore ſhe could be ſet at liberty; and thus was all at once 


the charming ſuperſtructure of her head-dreſs abſolute- 
I/ pulled to pieces. | 

Tis not difficult to gueſs how little this misfortune 
thus befalling Ifabella touched her play-mates, when 
they found, as we have {aid already, why ſhe had invit- 
ed them. Inſtead of conſolation, which the needed, 


and tis very probable expected, they could hardly keep 


from laughing at her comical appearance, and did actu- 

ally jeer her with a hundred wicked witiciſms. After 

having ſmoothed her down a little, they ran off in 
| 2. Jearch 


ſearch of freſh amuſement, towards a hill they ſaw at 
ſome little diſtance from them. | 
Ifabella, in the interim, could not, without real diffi- 
culty, reach it. Her {trait ſhoes, that had been made 


ſo to ſet off her little feet the better, were a great ob- 
ſtruction to her ſpeed; nor was this all the miſchief, 


for her ſtays were drawn ſo cloſe, ſhe could not eaſily 
fetch breath. She would have now been happy to go 
home, and change her dreſs, that ſhe might be at eaſe; 
but then ſhe knew her little friends would never have 
conſented, upon her account, to be deprive of their a- 
muſement. 

They had got by this time to the ſummit of the hall, 
and were enjoying the fine view a ſpacious horizon 
_ preſented them on every fide. They ſaw on one hand 
verdant meadows ; on the other, yellow harveſts; ri- 


vulets before them that meandered through the coun- 


try; and by way of termination to the landſcape, a 
large river, on whoſe banks were many pleaſant coun- 
try houſes. 50 magnificent a proſpect charmed them. 
They even danced about with joy, while Iſabella at the 
bottom of the hill, (for ſhe was abſolutely out of breath, 
and could not poſſibly get further) was devoured with 
ſorrow. | 

She had time and opportunity enough, in ſuch a ſitu- 
ation, to make many ſad reflections. To what pur- 
poſe, ſaid ſhe to herſelf, are theſe fine cloaths I've got 
upon me ? how much pleaſure do they not prevent me 
from enjoying! and what pain do I not ſuifer, for no 
other reaſon than becauſe I have them 

She was giving up her mind to theſe afflicting 
thoughts, when ſuddenly the heard her friends come 
running down the hill, and all cry out together, as they 
paſſed her: Run, run, Tfabella ! there's a dreadful ſtorm 
behind the hill, that's coming towards us! If you don't 
* haſte, your {lip will ſoon be made a pretty ſop 
0 

Iſabella felt her ſtrength returning, at the fear of ſuch 
a great misfortune as her play-mates threatened. She 


forgot her Wearineſs, pinched feet and tight-laced 


middle, 
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middle, and made tolerable haſte to reach ſome place 

of ſhelter. But in ſpite of every thing the did to ſhun 
fo grievous a misfortune as the ſpoiling of her clothes, 
ſne could not run” ſo faſt as her companions, who 
were dreſt ſo lightly. Then, too, every moment ſhe was 
ſtopped; at one time by her hoop and flounces in the nar- 

row paths ſhe had to go through; at another, by her 

train which the furze would frequently catch hold of; 
and at others, by onn/eer”s fine ſcaffold work about ber 
head, on which the wind bent down the branches of 
ſuch trees, as, in going homew ard, ſhe was forced 
to paſs under. 

At that moment too the ſtorm burſt forth in all its 
fury; and there fell a ſhower of hail and rain both 
mixed together, after all but Iſabella had regained 
their ſeveral habitations. 

In the end, however, Iſabella got home likewiſe, but”, 
wet through and through. She had beſides left one 
of her fine ſhoes behind her in a heap of dung, which, 

as ſhe hurried homeward, ſhe had ſcrambled over 
without feeing it; and to men's the liſt of her dif- 
aſters, ſhe had not quite cleared the meadow, when a 
guſt of wind blew off her hat into the middle of a 
dirty pool of water. 1 

They had all the trouble any one can poſſibly i i- 
magine to undreſs her; ſo much had the ſweat and 
rain even glued her ſhift and other garments to her bo- 
dy; ſo that her whole dreſs was ſpoiled, and abſolute- 
ly good for nothing. 

11 Shall I have another flip, my dear, againſt to-mor- 
| row made up for you? ſaid her mother drily, ſeeing 
her in tears. 

O no, mamma, faid Iſabella, kiſſing bor J am con- 
vinced fine clothes can never make the wearer of them 
happy. Let me take up with my nice white frock a- 
gain; and have no more pomatum in my hair, till I 
am eight or ten years older than at preſent ; and for- 
give my folly. a 

Ifabella with the dreſs of childhood, came again in- 


to the full poileihon of her liberty, and ſeemed as mo- 
| deſt 
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deſt and as charming as ſhe ever had been. Neither 
did her dear mamma regret the loſs ſhe had exper ien- 
ced in the purchaſe of this fine ſilk ſlip, &c. fince it 
proved the means of reinſtating her beloved daughter 
in the happineſs her vanity and folly would have taken 
from her, had it not been for this uſeful leflon. 


A COMPETENCE IS. BEST, 


R. Draper had received no very great inheri- 
tance from fortune and his parents, but was 
not without the happy ſecret of conforming his deſires 
to what he had; and notwithſtanding he was fre- 
quently obliged to go without a number of conveni- 
ences and comforts others could command by means 
of their abundance, never did one envious thought diſ- 
turb his equability of temper. He had never ſuffer- 
ed more than one affliction of conſiderable wagnitude, 
ariſing from his want of this life's comforts ;z and that 
was one in the loſs of an affectionate and virtuous wo- 
man, torn from his embraces by the hand of death.— 
A charming little fellow, Leonard Draper, was the on- 
ly child remaining to conſole him; and the education 
of this charming little fellow, was the ſingle object of 
his ſtudy and attention. 

Leonard was endued by nature with very ſtrong i- 
magination; and by this, his father had found out the 
happy ſecret of improving, at a very early time of life, 
his reaſon ; namely, by exhibiting before him every ob- 
jeck in its real point of view, of which he had before- 
hand only given him an idea. By a ſeries of ſtrong i- 
mages, arranged in order, and ſelected in a proper mo- 
ment to produce their full effect, he had enabled him 
already to make many accurate and deep reflections. 

Satisßed with his condition, this good father wiſhed 

particularly to inculcate in his ſon thoſe principles to 
which 
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which he owed himſelf the calm of his condition, and 
the peace within his mind. Yes, often would he whiſ- 


per to himſelf, if I can but accuſtom him to live con- 


tented with his humble fortune, and point out what fol- 
ly there would be in putting any value upon what he 
muſt not hope to get, I ſhalt have more contributed to 


make his manhood happy, than by leaving him a — | 


of gold and filver. 

Occupied inceſſantly on this important leJon, he 
thought fit one evening to accompany his fon to Vaux- 
hall Gardens, for the firſt time in his life. Immediate- 
ly on entering, Leonard was ſuddenly ſtruck with ad- 


miration and delight. The perfume of the flowers, the _ 
beauty of the paintings, the well-ordered diſpoſition of 


the walks, the crowd of men and women who were in 


them elegantly dreſſed, the inceſſant motion of the 
multitude, the hum of their diſcourſe, the noiſe of the 
caſcade, all joined to intereſt his contemplation ; and 
his eye conſidered at one view ten thouſand objeAs. — 


His good father ſeeing him, if we may fay fo, ſwallow- 


ed up in thought, conducted him to that part of the gar- 
dens which was more retired from public obſervation; 


that his ſenſes, which were too much occupied by ſuch 


a crowd of images, might be in ſome degree at reſt.— 
Sdon after, he propoſed indulging him with ſome re- 


freſhment, if he liked it.— Leonard gladly took his fa- 


ther's offer; and foon after, having ſatisſied his appe- 


tite and palate, ſpoke as follows: 
How extremely happy every one here preſent ſeems ! ! 


I ſhould like, papa, if we had ſuch a charming garden. 
Did you notice what a number of fine carriages were 


at the door ? And all thoſe gentlefolks that paſs us, how 
well dreſſed they are ! I thould be glad to know why we 
mult live ſo ſavingly, when others in the world indulge 
themſelves with every thing they have a mind to. I 
begin, papa, believe me, now to ſee how none you are. 
But why, then, are ſo many around us rich? They are 
not better people fure than you, papa. 


You ſpeak exactly like a child, ne the father. 
| Fu 


' 
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You ou begin to ſee how poor I am? For my part, I can tell 
you I'm quite rich. 
Leonard. And where, then, are your riches ? 
Mr. Draper. I've a garden bigger far than this. 
Leonard, A garden ! you, papa ! I ſhould be glad to 


ſee it. 
Mr. Draper. When we go into the country, you 


ſhall ſee it. 

They went very ſoon, it 0 now the ſeaſon for its 
pleaſures: and the very day of their arrival at the coun- 
try-houſe, not far from London, Mr. Draper took his 
ſon and led him up a hill, from whence the eye com- 
manded an extenſive proſpect. On the right, was ſeen 

a ſpacious foreſt, whoſe extremities ſeemed loſt at the 
1 On the left, appeared a beauteous mixture of 
fine gardens, verdant meadows, and vaſt fields quite co- 
vered with the promiſe of a plenteous harveſt. Cloſe 

below the hill was ſtretched a valley, watered in its 

whole extenſion with a thouſand little rills; and all this 
| landſcape was in motion. There were fiſnermen in one 
part, buſy with their nets; and huſbandmen, that in 
another were employed in gathering fruits and herbs, 
and ſportſmen with their clamorous greyhounds, urg- 
ing the ſwift ſtag, and ſhepherds watching by their 
flocks, or playingnearby theminthe ſhade ; Thisdelight- 
ful picture captivated Mr. Draper and his ſon, who for 
a time kept ſilence, till the child began the following 
converſations: 

When papa, then, ſhall we reach your garden? 

Hr. Draper. We are at it now, my child. 

Leonard. But this is not a garden: tis a hill. 

Mr. Draper. Look round as far as you can ſee; for 
this I tell you is my garden. Yonder foreſt, and theſe 
fields are all my property. 

Leonard. Your property, papa? you're joking | 

Mr. Draper. No, indeed, I am not. I'll convince 
you in an inſtant, I difpoſe of every thing all around 
us as the owner of it only can do. 


Leonard. Twill delight me to be ſure of that. 
©» Hr. 
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Mr. Draper. If you had all this country, what | 
would you do with it? | 

Leonard What they do, who are paſſciſcd of an 
eſtate which is their own. 

Mr. Draper. But what may that be ? 

Leonard. In the firſt place, then, I would cut down 
a deal of timber, and make fire-wood of it, to be uſed 
this winter. In the next place, I would go a hunting 
to catch veniſon. I would likewiſe ſometimes fiſh, 
breed ſheep, and oxen ; and in wars gather i in the 
corn that covers this fine country. 

Mr. Draper. Why, you comprehend the matter ad- 
mirably, Leonard: And I'm glad to find our notions 
are ſo like each others. Well, whatever you would do, 
that, I already do; and I'll convince you of it. 

Leonard. How, papa? 

Mr. Draper. I ſay, then, in the grſt place, I have 
men who cut down for me in this foreſt all the wood 
I have occaſion for. 

Leonard. And yet, I never heard you order them 
to cut down any for you! 

Mr. Draper. And why not ? becauſe they have the - 
forethought to prevent me. We have always a good 
fire below, and ſometimes, too, up ſtairs. Well then, 
I have the wood brought to me from the foreſt to keep 
up thoſe fires ; for here, you know, we can't get coals 
to burn as if we were in London. 

Leonard. You have, indeed, the wood Wende to you 
from this foreſt; but muſt pay for What you have. 

Mr. Draper. If 1 were he you look on as the real 
owner of this foreſt, ſhould I not be forced to pay for 
what 1 might have brought me from it, as I am at 
preſent? 

Leonard. No indeed, papa. It would be cut down 
for you, and ſent in without * coſt on your 
part. 

Mr. Draper. You believe ſo, do you ? On the o- 
ther hand, I think the coſt might be a great deal more 
in that caſe than at preſent; for you'!! Srant, if I poſ- 

ſeſſed 
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ſeſſed the foreſt, I muſt keep at leaſt a woodman to | 


cut down the trees for fire-wood. 
Leonard. Well ; paſs over this: but can you 20 a 
hunting ? 
Mr. Draper. And why, Leonard, ſhould I hunt ? 
Leonard. To have, for inſtance, veniſon. 
Mr. Draper. Could we two, then, eat a buck or doe 
ourſelves entirely! ? 


Leonard. We ſhould have a charming appetite to do 


ſo ! 

Mr. Draper. Well then, as I cannot go a en 
I ſend huntſmen in my place; and very probably, the 

veniſon you have ſeen hang up at Charing-croſs, where 

lately you went with me to buy ſome, was hunted in 
this foreſt. I can therefore, without hunting veniſon, 
have as much as | think proper. 

Leonard For your money |! 

Mr. Draper. Well; and is it not a charming thing 
for me, that I can come at veniſon on theſe terms ? for 


I've no wages I need pay to thoſe that hunt it for me; 


or provided they ſhould ſhoot it, Pve in that caſe nei- 
ther gun, nor ball, nor powder to ſupply them with : 
thoſe various kinds of dogs our ſquire maintains, 
thank heaven ! they eat up nothing that belongs to 
me. 

Lecnard. Are thoſe cows, too, and ſheep that graze 
in vonder meadow, yours? 

Mr. Draper. Yes, truly. Have not you freſh butter 
every day? *Tis from thoſe cows get it. 


Leonard. But papa, if all theſe flocks, and all thoſe 


| little rivers too, are yours, why have not we at din- 
ner every day all forts of meat and lich, as Other rich 
folks I am told of? 

Mr. Draper. Do they eat up every thing their ſer- 
vants ſet before them? 

Leonard. No: But they may chuſe at table any thing 
they like. 

Tr. Draper. And as for me, I make my elibice be- 
fore my victuals come to table. Every thing that TI 
want, I have. Superfluous things, *tis true, Im not 

* poſſeſſed 
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poſſeſſed of: but what benefit would they procure me 
if I had them ? I ſhould want, in that caſe, a ſuper- 
fluous ſtomach alſo. 

Leonard. Wealthy -people make good cheer ; but 
you, papa, I fancy, don't. 
Mr. Draper. Indeed I do, and better than the 
wealthy, Leonard. I've a ſauce that almoſt always fails 

them; namely, a good appetite. 

Leonard. And have you then a deal of money, as they 
have, to ſatisfy a thouſand wiſhes ? 

Mr. Draper. Much more money; or at leaſt, what's. 
better, I've no wiſhes. 

Leonard. There's however, I believe, a deal of plea- 
ſure in contenting them. 

Mr. Draper. A hundred times more pleaſure, child, 
in being of one's felf content, as I am. 

Leonard. But does not God, pray, love the rich 2 
great deal more than you, ſince he beſtows upon them 
ſo much gold and filver ? 

Ar. Draper. Leonard, don't you recollect that wine 
we had laſt Wedneſday on the table, when your uncle 
came to dine and ſup with us, and which you ſaid 
was fo delicious? | 

Leonard. Yes, papa; you were ſo good, I well re- 
member, as to give me half a glaſs-full of it. 

Mr. Draper. But you wanted more. I might have 
let you had it, fince you know the bottle had a deal 
left in it, even after ſupper: Why, then, did 1 not ob- 
lige you, pray? 

Leonard. Becauſe you: were afraid 'twould make me 
1!]. 

Me. Draper. I bevollect I told you ſo: and don't 
you fancy 1 did right? 

Leonard. O, as Ge that, you did indeed; I know y vou 
love me, and are always ſtudying how to make me Hhap- 
py. So you would not have refuſed me ſuch a tritle 
as a glaſs of wine, if you had thought it would have 
pleaſed me, 2nd not hurt my health. 

Mr. — And can you think God loves you leſs 


than I do ? 
Leonard. 
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Leonard. N o, Papa, I cannot, aſter what I've 13 
you ſay ſo often of his goodneſs. 

Mr. Draper. On the other hand, do you believe he 
would have found it difficult to give you gold and fil- 
ver in abundance ? 

Leonard. No more difficult than I ſhould find it to 
give any one a handful of the duſt we tread on. 

Mr. Draper. Well then, if, as you acknowledge, 
he is able to beſtow theſe on you, and does not beſtow 
them, even tho? he loves you, what are you to think of 
his refuſal ? 

Leonard. That the riches I deſire he'd give me, 
would be hurtful. 

Mr. Draper. Are you perfectly convinc'd of this? 
Leonard. Yes, perfectly, and have not got a word 
to ſay againſt it. Yet, papa 
= Mr. Draper. Well; why thus ſhake your head? 

You've till ſome burthen on your heart: what is it? 

Leonard. Notwithſtanding all your reaſonings, I can 
never bring myſelf to —_— all this county yours. 

Mr. Draper. And why ? | 

Leonard. Becauſe you can't enjoy it as you pleaſe. 

Mr. Draper. You know the famous Mr. Norton? 

Leonard. Do I know him ? why that's he who has 
ſuch charming gardens. N 

Mr. Draper. And can he enjoy thoſe canta as he 
pleaſes ? 

Leonard. No, indeed 5 poor man | he dares not even 
eat a bunch of grapes! 

Mr. Draper. And yet you ve ſeen ſome very fine 
ones in his garden? 

Leonard. That Ihave; but they would do him harm. 

Mr. Draper. You ſee then, one may eafily pofleſs 
a number of good things, and yet not dare to uſe them 


| - as one likes. I dare not uſe my gardens as I certainly. 


ſhould like, becauſe my fortune will not let me: and 
this Mr. Norton dares not uſe his garden us he likes, 
becauſe his health will not allow him. 80 that I am 
much the happieſt. 

Leonard. But, papa, you love to ride a horſe- back 
don't vou! ? Mr Draper. 
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Mr. Draper. Ves; 3 for 'tis an exerciſe that does me 
good, when I have time to take it. 

Leonard. Well then, if theſe meadows are all yours, 
why don't you take the hay that grows upon them, 
and in future keep a horſe ? 

Mr. Draper. Why that's the very thing I do. And 
thoſe fame hay-cocks you ſee Morey, are poſſibly inten. 
ed for the horſe I ride. 

Tecnard. And yet I never ſaw one in your ſtable ? 

Ar. Draper. Heav'n be Pars, I'm not at ſuch a 
great expence. 

— Nor do you ride as frequently as you would 
bke 

Mr. Draper. You're wrong: for I'm ſo otudent; 
that I never wiſh to ride but when a ride would do 
me good. And then J get it for about three ſhillings. 

God be prais' d I'm rich enough to pay that ſum. 

Leonard. Don't you imagine *twonld be very charm- 
ing to have two fine piebald horſes, and be drawn avout 
the country in a faſhionable coach? 

Mr. Draper. Agreeable enough : but when I think 
of all the inconvenience that attends a coach ; how of- 
ten one would want the harneſs-maker, ſmith and 
wheel-wright ; how much one depends upon the health 
of horſes, and the conduct of a coachman ; and what 
riſque one runs of being overſet, together with the 
fatal conſequences Juxury too often occations,—truly, 
Leonard, I don't grieve I am obliged to uſe my legs, 
they certainly will laſt me long enough. But ſee the 
ſun's now ſet, and we mult think of getting home be- 
fore the evening cloſes on us. Let me have your 
hand. Now, are you not quite pleas'd in having ſeen 
my great eſtate ? 

Leonard. Ah, dear papa, I ſhould be much more ſo, 
could I but be perſuaded it were yours. 

The father ſmil'd at this reply; and down the hill 

- they walk'd together. As it happen'd, they went by 
a meadow, which at firit they thought had been a 
pond, becauſe *twas quite covered with water. Bleſs 
me cried out Mr. Draper, do you ſee this . 

ow 
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how *tis overflow'd ? the neighbouring river muſt have 
burſt its bounds, and all the hay this year 1s ſpoiled. 


Leonard. I fancy he to whom the hay belong'd, will 


not be very happy, hen they tell him of his lols. 

Mr. Draper. No, no; nor is this the worſt: he 
will be forced to mend the banks, and very likely make 
another dam. Why, he'll be very happy, if he does 


not ſpend in theſe repairs the produce of ten harvelts 


he could make in ſuch a meadow. 
Leonard. O, what a misfortune! 
Mr. Drager, But I thought there had been herea- 


bouts a windmill. 
Leonard. And there is, papa : Ll there before 
ou. 


did not hear it going. I'd lay any wager that the tor- 
rent coming down has forced away the wheel work. — 


Let's go ſee. —Jult ſo.— Tis broke to pieces.— What 


will the poor owner do? He muſt be very rich in- 
ded to ſtand againit ſo many loſſes 

Leonard. O, I pity him with all my heart! But ince 
the day is over, why pray are the bricklayers ſtill at 
work? 7 

Mr. Draper. I can't tell why. We need but aſk the 
reaſon. Pray friend, be ſo kind as to inform us why 
you work fo late ? 

A Bricklager. We ſnall be * all > For yeſ- 
terday when it was dark, a gang of thieves pull'd down 
the wall, that they mi; ght get into the park, and ſteal 
away the furniture that had been put into a new built 
ſummer-houſe. The theft was not diſcovered till this 
morning; and indeed *tis very lucky no one caught 
them in the fact. 

Mr. Draper. How fo ? 

The Brictlaher. Becauſe the thieves had previouſly 
diſpos'd combuſtibles to ſet the ſummer-houle. on fire, 
if they had been diſturb'd in plundering :. fo that they 
might get away aſhited by the buſtle and confuſion 
ſuch deſtruction would have caus'd. 'Fhe owner of 
this prom, as you may judg ge, is therefore very hap- 
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Mr. Draper. Right, I fee it now: the reaſon is, I 
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y in his loſs; he might have ſeen his ſummer-houſe 


urnt down; whereas, the affair will coſt him now no 
more than fome ſlight reparation to his wall, the ex- 
pence of keeping up a watch all night, and buying 
other furniture in lieu of that he had lain in, and which 
indeed had coſt him much. 

Well, Leonard, now ſaid Mr. Draper to his ſon, 
when they had walk'd a little way in ſilence, what do 
you * on theſe misfortunes ? don't they grieve 
you ? SOLE = 
Leonard. Why ſhould I be ſorry? I have ſuffered 
nothing by them. 

Mr. Draper. But if this eſtate had been your pro- 
perty, as Mr. Norton's grounds are his ; and if, when 
going out this morning, you had ſeen your meadow 
overflow'd, your wind-mill broke to pieces, your park 
wall demolifh'd, and your ſummer--houſe broke open, 
would you have gone home as ſatisfied as you appear 
to be at preſent 2 

Leonard. O, by no means ſo. I ſhould, upon the 
other hand, be miſerable, having undergone fo many 
heavy loſſes in a day. | 

Mr Draper. But what if you had every day ſuch 
lofies to endure, or ſtand in fear of? would you be 
as happy as at prefent ? ; 
Leonard. I ſhould be a thouſand times more miſer- 
able. 

Mr. Draper. Well then, Leonard, ſuch is in reality 
the ſtate of all poſſeſſing great abundance. Without 
reckoning up the cares that agitate them, and the in- 
numerable wants they fancy, —in the elevation of their 
fortune lies teo frequently the cauſe of its decay. A 
barren ſeafon, or falſe itep in the purſuit of their rapa- 
cious projects, frequently ſuſſices to produce their ruin. 
As they fear the loſs of their imaginary confequence, 
ſhould they reſolve upon ſome facrifices to their lux- 
ury and pride; the more they undergo diſtreſſing loſ- 
ſes, they ſuppoſe they ought the more to make a ſump- 
tuous ſhow to keep up the appearance of their riches, 


and ſupport a credit that already totters to its fall. — 
What 
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What then is the effect of ſuch a wretched ſort of va- 
nity ? Their ſervants, cheated of that pay they ought 
to have, proceed to introduce a fort of robbery thro* 
all the houſe. The improvement of their fortune, and 
the education of their children being overlook'd, their 
lands in ſome ſort as it were lie fallow, or produce a 
blighted harveſt only; and their children, left to riot 
in the ways of wickedneſs, commit diſgraceful actions 
that are ſtifled by the neceſſary aid of money. All 
their property, when ſeiz'd on by inexorable creditors, 
is in the end completely diffipated, or the law lays 
hold of what would otherwiſe be left them. And theſe 
favourites of fortune, once ſo proud of their abundance, 
elevated ſtation, and enjoyments, fall at once into the 
gulf of indigence, opprobrium and deſpair. 
Leonard. O, what a frightful picture is not this, 
papa ? Get e 
Ar. Draper. Tis one, however, daily to be gazed 
at in ſociety; and be aſſured, there is not one exag- 
gerated feature in the whole deſign. I can at all times 
ſhew you, in the public papers, the decay of ſome great 
family or other: and theſe ftriking inſtances God's 
providence expoſes to the obſervation of the rich, that 
they may ſee what fortune is moſt likely to await their 
pride and folly. In the morning. we will go and gaze 
on thoſe fine buildings that excite your envy now, 
where you may read the ruin of too many families 
inſcribed on every pillar round about, till they are ſwal- 
lowed up themſelves in their own ruin. Why, alas, 
can] not ſpare your ſenſibility the cries of many deſo- 
lated families, that are but too evincing tokens of ſuch 
miſerable revolutions |! | 
Leonard. What then, ſhould IT look upon the medio- 
crity of our condition as a bleſſing meant us from a- 
bove ? | | | 
Mr. Draper. Yes, yes; if you are only frugal and 
laborious, and poſſeſs ſufficient reſolution to renounce 
ambition and the immoderate with of getting money, 
of confining your defires, and keeping them within the 
limits of that {tate you fill. ——Do I want any thing ta 
| . make 
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make me happy ? and in reaſon, would you wiſh in fu- 
ture to be happier than your father? Conſider the 


whole univerſe as your eſtate ; ſince if you are but pro- 


perly induſtrious, it will furniſh you a comfortable 


maintenance. God's providence has placed your earth- 
ly habitation half way up a hill, whoſe ſummit is ex- 
tremely craggy, and its baſe choak'd up with ſwamps, 
Lift up your eye at intervals upon the rich and great, 
not with a view to envy them their ſituations but to 
think upon the ſtorms that bellow round them. Some- 
tunes too, look down upon the poor beneath you, not 
by the way of inſult on their friendleſs ſituation, but to 
hold them out your hand. If God ſhould bleſs you 


with a family of children, let them often have the leſſon 


L have juſt now taught you; but more particularly, give 
them the example in your life, God's ——_ wy e- 


nabled me to furniſh you withal. 


By this time they were both got home. The virtu- 
ous Mr. Draper went up ſtairs into his chamber, and 
there falling on his knees, gave thanks to God for all 
the bleſſings he had conſtantly receiv'd, and offer'd him 
the ſacrifice of a heart devoted to his fervice, as the 
beſt return he had to make. His days had ever been 
replete with probity and honour, and by giving ſuch a 
Jefſon on contentment to his ſon, he did whatever he 
was able to endow him with a valuable patrimony, 
ſuch as no one could take from bim. | 


ne 
THE SPIRIT OF CONTRADICTION. 


Mrs. Hunter, and Mconimia, her daughter. 


O, mamma : I had much rather make 
a finith of this purſe. 


Mrs. Hunter. But then Monimia, Caroline would 
certainly 


Ioni mia. 


— 
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gertainly be pleaſed a great deal better with the work 
bag. Don't you recollect, ſhe ſeemed delighted when 
you ſhowed her yours ? and that you have up ſtairs is 
made exactly like it. 25 
Moni mia. Notwithſtanding that, mamma, I'm ſure 
ſhe'd like the purſe a great deal better. 


Mrs. Hunter. Be it ſo; but will the purſe be finiſn- 


ed? There are {till at leaſt a dozen rows to do; where- 
as, the work bag only wants a ribband to compleat it. 


Sure you would not pay a viſit to your couſin, on her 


birth-day, and go there without ſome preſent for her ? 
Monimia. O, mamma, you know I ſhould not like to 

do ſo; but believe me, you ſhall ſee the purſe will very 

ſoon be finiſhed. | 
Mrs. Hunter. Think before you come to any reſolu- 


tion in the affair. Your father, I ſuppoſe you know, 


ſets out at four o'clock exactly, and if any one among 
you has not finiſhed what ſhe had to do, that one will 
not go with him. 
Monimia. He ſets out at five o'clock, mamma, not 
four. | | 
Mrs. Hunter. Monimia, will you never then be rid 
of ſuch a ſhocking trick ? Will you for ever be deter- 
mined to aſfert the abſolute reverſe of every thing you 
hear? | | 
Monimia. But if Pm ſure papa ſets out at five, and 
not before? . -* 2 
Mi. Hunter. Well, well; *twill very ſoon be ſeen, 
Monimia, which is in the right. But I adviſe you, as a 
friend, to be prepared againſt the hour I mention. 
Anima. O, if that be all, mamma, you may be ſure 
to find me ready, even at four: for look ye, 'tis, as one 
may ſay, quite finiſhed. I ſhould get a quarter of an 
hour beiide, were I to run and work below there, in the 
garden. 
Ars. Hunter. Why ſo, pray? 
Monimia. Becauſe 'tis ſo much lighter there. 
Ars. Hunter. But ſure, you'll loſe a deal of time in 
going thither and returning ? | 
| oui mia. 
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Monimia. O | don't fear but I ſhall get it up again. 
My work will go on ten times better for it. 

Mrs. Hunter. As you pleaſe, Monimia; but remem- 
ber, I've forewarned you what may be the caſe. | 

Monimia. PI take the conſequence upon myſelf, and 
run as faſt as poſhble. 

In fact ſhe did run thither very faſt ; ſo faſt that ſhe 
arrived quite out of breath. She mee more than 


half-a-dozen minutes to recover; ; and at laſt, when ſhe 


was ſet at work, her hands were in a tremble, owing to 
her flurry; ſo that frequently ſhe took up one ſtitch for 
another. In the end, when ſhe was quite recovered, 


one mult own ſhe puſhed her work on very fait. And 


yet, in ſpite of all her diligence, it ſeemed to grow be- 
neath her fingers. Mrs. Hunter, who was really uneaſy, 
came to find her. 

Mrs. Hunter. Well, Monimia, how goes buſineſs for- 


ward : Have you Gniſhed ? 


Monimia. No, not yet, mamma; nor is it five o'clock 


Mrs. Hunter. Right, Monimia; but *ts four : the 


4 clock's juſt gone. 


1 Not ſtruck, mamma. I have been 7 
ing; ſo I'm ſure of that... 

Mrs. Hunter. I don't know how it came about then | 
that I heard it: and your father mult have heard it like- 


' wiſe, for you'll find he's ſetting out. 


AMommia. O] now, Fm ſure you're joking : that can 
never be. 

Mrs. Hunter. However, Dick has put the horſes to, 
and here's your brother and your filters coming. They 
are ready. | 

Monimia. O, dear me! You don't ſay ſo, mamma 

The Brother (coming forward.) Where, Monimia, are 
you? We are waiting now for none but you. 

Monimia. A moment, brother. 

The Brother. Four o'ciock has ſtruck, and you re- 
member that papa at dinner told us he ſhould go pre- 
ciſely to a minute; having an appointment here, at half 


paſt five. 


Mr.. E 
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A.. Hunter. Well now, Monimia, you remember 
| what I told you. "I 

( Monimia's three ſiſters enter, crying out,) Monimia! 
come, come, come! | : 

Monimia (vexed.) Softly, ſoftly, children. 

The Brother. How, Monimia, have you not yet done 
| your purſe ! See here the little landſcape I ſhall give my 
coufin. 

Firſt Siſter. And this bow-pot, which will be my pre- 
W | OLE 

Second Siſter. And this houſe-wife of my making for 
her. | | | 

Third Siſter. And theſe garters I have knit her: But 
here comes papa. 

Mr. Hunter (coming in.) Well, we are ſetting out.— 
You know, Monimia, 1 am never ſtaid for, therefore 
never do I ſtay for others. If you're ready, follow; but 
if not, remain behind. 4 


ſhort rows to finiſh. 

Mr. Hunter. (beckoning the other children to follow.) 
= Well, good by, Monimia : Fll give Caroline your love, 
and ſay you wiſh her well, and happy, on her birth- 
day. (They go. out.) | 
Monimia (ts her mother, weeping.) They are ſetting out, 
and I muſt ſtay at home quite melancholy! I that wait- 
ed with ſo much impatience for this day's arrival ! Ca- 
roline will have a preſent from them every one, and I, 
the eldeſt, am not of the party! What will ſhe think of 
| me ? | - 71 

Mrs. Hunter. In reality, the caſe is pitiable, I muſt 
own ; and more particularly .ſo, as it depended on 
| yourſelf alone, to ſhun the mortifying ſituation: I fore- 
| warned you what would be the caſe, in proper time; 
and if, inſtead of being obitinately bent to go on with 
your purſe, you had but put a ribband to your work- 
bag; if you had not loſt fo many minutes as you did in 
running hither ; if you had not got it from the firſt in- 
to your head, your father was not to ſet out till five, 
| you would have ſaved yourſelf all this vexation. The 

| misfortune 


Monimia. My purſe is not yet done: I have but vo : 
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misfortune now is come, and you have only to ſupport 
it, as you ought, with patience. 

Meonimia. But my aunt and uncle, what will the 
think of me? They'll imagine I am in diſgrace, or elſe 
don't love my coutin. 

Mrs. Hunter. You muſt own, Monimia, they will 
have ſome reaſon to ſuſpect as much. 

Monimia. Ah, dear mamma! inſt cad of lightening, 
you increaſe my ſorrow! 7 

Ars. Hunter, No, Monimia, I am no leſs ſorrowful 
than you but then, if you think proper, I Gan end your 7 
ſorrow. 

Monimia. Ah now, your're quite good | Yes, yes; 
Fll make an end as ſoon as poſſible, and then we two 
will take the purſe. My uncle, aunt, and couſin too, 
will be agreeably ſurpriſed, and fee 'twas not my 
fault I came ſo late. I fancy, therefore you'll ſend out 
to fetch a coach, and in the interim J ſhall ſiniſh. 

Ars. Hunter. No, Monimia, that would be to diſo- 
bey your father, and deprive you of the benefit accruing 
from a uſeful leſſon. You ſhall not, at leaſt to-day, go 
ſee your couſin ; but may have it in your power to be 
as happy as you would have been by going. T've a cer- 
tain method to propoſe to you for that purpoſe. 

Menimia. And what is it, pray, mamma? 

Mrs, Hunter. To form, from this time forward, a 
determined reſolution not to ſettle matters juſt as you 
yourſelf think proper; to renounce particularly that in- 
tolerable trick you have of contradicting everlaſtingly 
whatever you hear ſaid; and rid yourſe!t of that vile 
habit you give way to, of oppoſing your ridiculous ideas | 
to the counſels of ſuch people as you know are wiſer 
than yourſelf. I am perſuaded you've fuflicient cou- | 
rage to take up with any reſolution, and ſupport it. 

Monimia. Yes, indeed, mamma, I will, I will ſo. 

Mrs. Hunter. I expeQted nothing leſs, Monimia, 
from you; and if during what's ſtill left us of the week, 
I fee you perſevere i in your commendable reſolve, well 

o next Saturday and ſee your couſin. We'll then car- 


ry her the purſe, and more than that, the work bag al- 
ſo, 
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ſo, which will make her think you have delayed your 
preſent with a view of complimenting her with ſome- 


thing worthier of herſelf, and more expreſſive of your 


generoſity. 

Monimia (embracing her mamma.) Oh! dear mamma, 
once more you make me happy | 

Mrs. Hunter. You, Monimia, make me no leſs hap- 
py. Poſlibly this very moment you are laying the 
foundation of your happineſs in future. 


THE MAN WHO ROSE TO SUDDEN FORTUNE. 


NE fine evening, in the month of June, Mr. Ruſ- 

ſe] went out with his ſon Eugene, to take a 
walk in ſome of the moſt agreeable environs of the 
city. The weather was mild, the ſky clear, the purl- 
ing ſtreams and waving trees lulled them to an agree- 
able thoughtfulneſs. What a lovely evening ! ſaid Eu- 
gene, enchanted with the beauties of nature that ſur- 
rounded him. He preſſed his father's hand, and ſaid 
to him, If you knew, papa, what thoughts riſe ia my 
heart! He was ſilent for a moment, then lifting up. 
towards heaven his eyes, which were moiſtened with 
tears, I thank my God, ſaid he, for the happy mo- 
ments that he gives me to enjoy. Oh! that every bo- 
dy could taſte the beauties of the evening as I do! 
That all mankind overflowed with joy, as I do at this 
moment ! I could wiſh to be king over a large coun- 
try, that I might make all my ſubjects happy. Mr. 
Ruſſel embraced his fon. My dear Eugene, ſaid he, 
the benevolent wiſh that you have juſt expreſſed, comes 
from a heart as generous as humane. But would not 


your thoughts change with your fortune? Would you 
preſerve in an exalted ſtation theſe ſentiments that 
animate you now in the middling condition to which 
heaven has appointed you? 25 

£Lugene, Why do you aſk that queſtion, papa? can- 
| nod 
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not one become rich without becoming cruel or wick- 
ed? 


Mr. Ruffel. It does not always happen ſo, my dear. 
There are ſome fortunate perſons who remember their 


paſt diſtreſſes, and in whom this reflection produces 


ſentiments of charity towards the unfortunate. But to 
the diſgrace of the human heart, a change of fortune 
frequently alters affections the moſt tender and ſympa- 
thetic. While we are unfortunate ourſelves, we think 
that heaven requires it of all men as a duty to relieve 
our ſufferings. If the hand of God remove misfortune 
from us, we think all his intents in the preſervation of 
the univerſe fulfilled; and we no longer think of thoſe 
wretches that remain in the gulf from which we have 
been reſcued. We have an ſtance of this in the 
man that comes ſometimes to ak relief of me, which 
I give him with a reluctance that I cannot conquer, 
though I reproach myſelf for it. 

Eugene. Why true, papa; I obſerved that you put 
yout . coldly into his hand, without ever giving 
um thoſe words of comfort that you do to other poor 
people. 

Mr. Riel. I will ſhew you, my dear, whether he 
deſerves them. Mr. Low was a linen-draper in the 
Minories. Though the profits of his buſineſs were but 
moderate, 2 poor prom never appeared at his door in 
vain. This was all the pleaſure that he indulged him- 
ſelf in purchaſing ; and he thought himſelf happy to 
enjoy it, though ke could nct command even this to 
the full extent of his wiſhes. Buſineſs called kim one 
Cay upon change. He faw in one part of it a number 
of principal merchants together, who were talking of 
vaſt cargoes, and immenſc profits to be expected from 
them. Ah! ſid Le to himfelf, fighing, how happy 
theſe people are ! If I were as rich, heaven knows, I 
ſhould not be fo for myſelf alone, and that the poor 
ſheuld partake of my abundance. He goes home full 
of 2mbitious thoughts, but how can his narrow buſineſs 
enable him to fult.] bis vaſt projects 7 With tolerable 
Economy, it was no mere than ſuilcicnt to afford 


him 


TO SUDDEN FORTUNE. 17 


him a decent ſubfiſtence the year round. «© I ſhall 
| always be at a ſtand here!” cried he, « and never 
riſe above this middling condition in which I linger 
at preſent.” A hand-bill, inviting adventurers to pur- 
| chaſein the lottery, was at this moment put into his 
hand. He ſeized the idea with eagernefs, as if in- 
ſpired by fortune; and without minding the inconve- 
nience to which his covetouſneſs might reduce him, 
| he went to the lottery-office, and laid out four guineas, 
the only money that he could ſpare in the world. — 
With what impatience he waited for the drawing! He 
one time repented having ſo fooliſhly hazarded a ſtake, 
the loſs of which would diſturb him. At another 
time he fancied that he faw riches falling down upon 
him in ſhowers. At laſt the drawing began. 

Eugenes Well, papa, did he get a prize? 

Ar. Rufſe!. Five thoufand pounds. 
Eugene. Aha! he would jump for joy. Vi 

Mr. Ruyfet. He went immediately and received His 
money, and ſpent ſome days in thinking of nothing elſe. 
When he had had enough of that, I can put this ſuns 


© to a better uſe, ſaid he, than barely poring over it.— 


He therefore enlarged his ſtock, extended his dealings, 
and by his activity and knowledge of trade he ſoon 
doubled his capital. In leſs than ten years he became 
one of the richeſt men in the city. It mult be ſaid in 
his praiſe, that he had till then been faithful to his 
vo, in making the poor partake of his abundance.— 
At the fight of an unfortunate perſon he remember- 
ed his own former condition without being aſhamed. 
of it. And this recollection never failed of proiiting 
the perſon who occaſioned it. Led by degrees to fre- 
quent fine company, he contracted a taſte for luxury 
and diſſipation. He purchaſed a magnificent country- 
houſe, and fine gardens, and his life became a round 
of pleaſures and amuſement. The moſt extravagant 
whims he gratified without ſcruple, but ſoon perceived 
that they had made a conſiderable breach in his for- 
tune. Trade, which he had given up in order to be 
quite at leiſure to enjoy himſelf, no longer enabled 

| 2 him 


him, as one hears the tempeſt grumble, when ſhelter- 
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cut ſhort of half the penſion that he allowed her, came 
to beg for a retired ſhelter in a corner of his houſe, 


| hauſted all his wealth, and deprived him of the ſtrength 


wicked, I with to remain as I am. 
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23; THE MAN WHO ROSE 
him to repair it. Beſides, a habit of indulgence and 


a mean vanity would not ſuffer him to leſſen his ex- 
pences. I ſhall always have enough for one, thought 
he ; let others provide for themſelves. His heart, har- 
dened in this reſolution, was thenceforth ſhut to the 
unfortunate. He heard the cries of miſery around 


ed from its fury. Friends whom he had till then ſup- 
ported, came to ſolicit him for freſh relief. But he 
reſuſed them harſhly. Have I made a fortune, ſaid he, 
only to ſquander it upon you? Do as I do, ſaid he, 
depend upon yourſelves. His mother, whom he had 


there to ſpend her few remaining days; but he had 
the barbarity to refuſe her, and with dry exes beheld 
her die in miſery. This crime, however, did not long 
remain unpuniſhed. His debaucheries very ſoon ex- 


neceſſary to ſupport hiniſelf by work. In ſhort, he 
was reduced to the ſtate of miſery in which you ſee 
him, and now begs his bread from door to door, 
an object of contempt and indignation to all honeſt 
people. 

Eugene. Ah ! papa, ſince fortune can make men fo 


Hr. Rue. My dear Eugene, I wiſh the ſame for the 
fake of your happineſs ; but if heaven deſtines you to 
a more exalted ſtation, may you never forfeit the noble- 
neſs and generoſity of your ſoul. Think often of the 
ſtory that I have juſt now told you. Learn from this 
example, that we can never taſte true happineſs, with- 
out feeling for the misfortunes of others; that it is the 
powerful man's duty to comfort the ſorrows of the 
weak; and that he reaps more true happineſs from the 
performance of this duty, than from all his pomp and 
luxury. 

The ſun was now going to ſet, and his parting beams 
threw a lively glow upon the clouds, which ſeemed to 
form a purple curtain round his bed. The air, freſlen- 
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ed at the approach of evening, breathed an agreeable 
calm. The birds, in repeating their farewel ſongs, 
rallied all their powers of melody. 'The leaves of the 
grove mingled a gentle murmur with their concert, 
and every thing ſeemed to inſpire ſentiments of joy 
and happineſs ; but Eugene and his father, inſtead. of 
the tranſports which they had felt at firſt, returned 
home loſt in melancholy reflections. h 
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THE GREYHOUND AND THE RING, 
> 4 Drama, in Two AcTs*®. 


CHARACTERS. 


Mr CALVERT. 5 
SERINA, ie Daughter. 


LIONEL, . . 
| | 2. 
R urus, 5 Friends to Euſtac 


SCENE, An apartment in My. Calvert's houſe, 
48 
SCENE 


2 Sexina (alone.) 


H ! my poor little Diana ! I ſhall never be abſe 

to fit at work without you. It was here on this 
little cuſhion that you lay down beſide me, while I was 
at my needle. How joyful and pleaſed were we both 
when you awoke! You would run, ſhaking your tail, 


under the ſopha, and under the chairs and tables, and 
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then jurap from one to, the other. How happy did you 
appear when I took you in my lap! How you would 
lick my hands and face, and play with me! Oh! how 
ſorry (hal I be if I never ſee you again! Ah! I ſhould 


never have loſt you myſelf ; but that careleſs — 
s EN E 1. 
Serina, Eu ace. 


Ei eftace. 7 over bearing theſe laſt words. ) I ſee, my name 
is called in queſtion. _ 

Serina. Ay, whoſe elſe ſhould it be? If you had not 
been fo poſitive in taking her out with you yeſterday, 
{he would not have been loſt. 


Eiſtace. That is true, and J am as ſorry for it as you 
are. but what can I do now ? 


Serine, Did I not beg of you to leave her at dl ? 
put you could not go a ſtep without having her at your 
heels. 

" Euflace.-I own it. I was ſo pleaſed when ſhe was a- 
long with me, to ſee her walk ſometimes before me, 


and ſometimes behind me. 'Then ſhe would run from 1 


me as if I was purſuing her, and come back again at 
full ſpeed, and jump up about me ſo playful. 

Serina. Then you thould have taken better care of 
her. 
Euftace. Yes, I ſhould ſo. But as ſhe uſed to go a- 


way trom me, and come back of herſelf without any oc- , i 


caſion for my calling her, I thought— 

Serina. You thought ?—you have never the leaſt miſ- 
truſt of any thing? and by that poor Diana was loſt. 

EFuſlace. 1 promiſe you, lifter, the next time— 

Seriud. Yes, another time when we have nothing to 
loſe. Icould not ſleep a quarter of an hour together all 
laſt night. I thought 1 heard her whining to me at a 
diſtance, and that 1 ran to the fide from which her 
cries ſeemed to come. Then I awoke, and found my- 
{elf alone, Ah! 1 dare fay ſhe is as dull too, for her 
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=  £Zyftace. Dear ſiſter, it makes me doubly unhappy to 
ſee you grieve ſo. I would give all that I am worth in 
the world to have her again. 775 | 
| Serina. Now you make me grieve ſtill more. Why, 
don't you know at leaſt where you miſſed her? One 
| might enquire amongſt all the neighbours thereabouts. 
Euftace. Pd lay a wager ſhe followed me into this 
= ftreet, and almoſt as far as our own houſe too. But 
as ſhe runs up into every court ſmelling about, ſome- 
body muſt have ſhut their door upon her, and kept her 
in. 
Serina. Yes, I dare ſay it was ſoz otherwiſe ſhe 
would have come back to her lodging. She knows the 
way to it well enough. 53-4 
= E£u/ace. Lionel was along with me, and declared to 
me that he ſaw her but the moment before we mifſed 
her. And it was his fault; for he was playing ſuch 
= comical tricks as we walked along, that I forgot Diana 
juſt then. | 
= Serma. Well, he ſhould have helped you at leaſt to 
book for her. I | 
& Zuflace. So he did all yeſterday evening, and to-day 
again very early. We went into all the ſtreets and lanes 
round about, and ſearched every court and market near 
us. Weenquired, in ſhort, among all our acquaintan- 
ces, but could hear nothing of her. Indeed, fiſter, I 
am aſhamed to look you in the face. I know you muſt 


be angry with me. | 
== Serina (tating him by the hand.) No, I am not angry 
now. You did not mean to diſoblige me; and beſides, 
BET +} 


you are fo ſorry yourſelf | But who is this coming up 
ſtairs? Go and fee. = 


SCENE In. 
Serina, Euſtace, Lionel. 


= Lionel (opening the door.) It is I, it is I, Euſtace. 
Good morning to you, Miſs Serina. 

| Serina, Good morning, Maſter Lionel, | 

| 3 | Lionel. 
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Lionel. I have got a fcent of Diana, and 1 yu pret- i 
ty ſoon— , 


Serina. What? to find her again? 
Lionel. TH tel you. You know that old woman 
that lives at the corner of the ſtreet, and ſells cakes and 


garden ſtuff ? 
Serina. What ? has ſhe my little dog ? 


Lionel. No, no; ſhe is a very honeit woman, and a 
| You know, Euſtace, that Diana 
too wanted t'other day to ſcrape acquaintance with her, 


friend of mine. 


ſtanding up with her paws upon the counter, and fmel- 


ling at the biſcuits. 
Euſtace. Ah! 


on the noſe with her glove. 


nel ? 
Lionel. Well, juſt now I went to her ſhop to buy 


ſome cakes, and was telling her of our loſs. What, 


ſays ſhe, that little cur dog? 
Serina. Cur dog, Maſter Lionel? Don't call my pret- 
ty Diana ſo. I would rather not hear you talk of her 


at all. 


gentleman, your acquaintance ? Yes, ſaid I, the ſame. 
Well, you know another little maſter that "Way here be- 


low, at the large houſe with the balcony ? It was he 5 


that coaxed her away. 
Ernuftace. How ? could ſhe mean Rufus? 


Lionel. Don't you remember that he was at the old 
woman's ſhop yeſterday as we patled, and pretended 1 
not to ſee us, for fear of being obliged to offer us ſome i 


of his walnuts ? | 
Euftace. That is very true. I recollect it now. 
Lionel. Well, when we had paſt her houſe a little 

way, he called Diana as ſhe was following us, and of- 


fered her a bit of cake, and while the poor thing was x 


buſy feaſting herſelf, he ſnatched her up in his arms 
and 


yes; but her little fond tricks would 1 
not do there, for the old woman gave her a great ſtroke 


Serina. Oh! that is nothing. Well, Maſter Lio- 


TLionel. Nay, I only tell you her own words. 'That $ 
little cur dog, ſays ſhe, that belongs to that pretty young 
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End carried her home. The good woman told me the 
Wwhole trick. 
Serina. An ill-natured creature! well, na; we 
now where ſhe is. Brother, you had better go to him 
without any more ado. 
: | Lionel. J am greatly afraid that he n not find 
Uher there. Rufus has taken her only to ſell her, as 
Jhe does his books, and whatever elſe he can purloin at 
his father's. He is capable of any thing. Why, we 
2 1 were playing at marbles t'other day, and he cheated. 
Euſtace. Ay? is that his way? PI run to him this 
moment. 
Lionel. Vou will not find him at home. I * juſt 


et- 


i} been there, and he was out. 
| Serina. Perhaps he bid them = that he was not at 
0. home. 
| & Lionel. No; I went up to his room, and I told the 
ay E maid that I wanted him to come and play at marbles, 
*. and that I would wait for him at your houſe. 
* BH Serina. He will never have the face to ſhew himſelf 
+. here, if he has really taken Diana. 
er = Lionel. Ah! you do not know his aſſurance. He 
& would come here on purpoſe, that you might not ſuſpect 
+ him; but I'll convict him before you. 
_ Scrina. We muſt go cunningly to work, and queſtion 
1 ; | him flily, to make him diſcover the ſecret. 


E Lionel. Fll tell you. All the cunning required, is to 
'- ber him at the firſt word, that he is a rogue and a 
== tie 
; | FErflace. No, no, my dear Lionel, that would only 
d | 4 bring on a quarrel, and my papa would not have any 

here. Mild words, perhaps, will touch him better than 
ny | reproaches or violence. | 
| Serina. Perhaps too he does not know that the little 
| greyhound is ours. 

Lionel. Not know ? Does not he ſee her along with 
your brother every day? he has played with her a hun- 
| dred times, and ſtole her yeſterday to ſell her. That is 
juſt his character. 

Zi. _ Hiſt ! here he c comes. | 
SCENE 
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SCENE IV. 
Serina, Euftace, Lionel, Rufus. 


Rufus. They told me at home, Lionel, that you want- | 
ed me to play at marbles. Come, Fam ready, Ah! 
Euſtace, how do you do? ? Your humble ſervant, miſs. 

Serina. You are going to your diverſion, Maſter Ru- 
fus. Nothing gives you uneaſineſs; but we are all in 
trouble here. 

Rufus. What is the matter then? 

Serina. We have loſt our pretty little gre yhound. 

Rufus. Dear! that is a pity ! the vas a pretty little | 
creature, indeed. Her body fo handſome; a grey, with 
black ſpots here and there, and her breaſt and forefeet 
and tail all white. She 1s worth two guineas, if * is 
worth a farthing. 

| Serina. You know her ſo well! could not you kids 
us to find her again ? 

Rufus. Do you take me for a dog-keeper or am I 
obliged to look after yours? 

Euftace. My iter did not mean to affront you, Ru- 
fus. 

Serina. Oh dear! no. It was only a civil queſtion. 
As you live in our neighbourhood, and ſhe was loſt not 
far off, I thought that you might have been able-to give 
us ſome account of her. 

Liane. Certainly, you could not apply to a better 

erſon. 

Rufus. What do you mean by that, Maſter 1 ? 

Lionel. What is beſt known to yourſelf; though I 
am perfectly acquainted too with the whole affair. 

Rufus. It it were not out of reſpect to miſs | 

Lionel. Lou ſhould thank her yourſelf, that I do not 
chaſtiſe you for your impudence. 

Euftace (taking Lionel a/ide.) Softly, my dear Lionel, 
or we ſhall loſe the greyhound. 

Serina. If, as you ſay, you have ſome regard for me, 
Maſter fas, be fo good as to hear me , and 
anſwer me, yes or no. 

Lionel. 


ww go be  iWw 
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Lionel. And without ſhuffling. 

Serina. Have not you our greyhound ? ? or don't you 
know where ſhe is? - 

Rufus (confuſed) I? I your greyhound ? | 

Lionel. Do you ſtammer at the queſtion ? you have 
her. And I know the whole ſtory too. You took her 
treacherouſly, coaxing her with a bit of cake. : 
Rufus. Who told you ſo? 
Lionel. One that ſaw you do it. | 
Serina. I aſk it as a favour of you, Maſter Rufus, to 
tell me is that true or falſe ? 
Rufus. And ſuppoſe I did give your dog a bit of cake, 


or that I took her up a moment to play with her, 1s 


that a reaſon that I ſhould have her, or know what 1s be- 


come of her ? 


Serina. Nor do we fay ſo. We only aſk you if you 


know where the is juſt. now. 
Euftace. Or if you did not keep her at vour houſe 


C laſt night out of a frolick, to frighten us a little, and af- 


terwards to give us the pleaſure of a ſurprize ? 


Rufus. What do you take our houſe for a dog-ken- 


nel? 


Lionel. He muſt have a vaſt deal of afſurance ! 
Rufus. J have nothing to fay to you. You may be 
counſellor for greyhounds as long as you will, I 5 * 


be examined by you. 


Lionel. Becauſe I have conifouniths you. 
Serina. Softly Maſter Lionel, you muſt be miſtaken. 
I cannot ſuſpect Maſter Rufus of ſo much meanneſs as 


to 2 our dog if he had found it. 


Euftace. If he had loſt any thing, and I could give 
him an account of it, I would do it with Pleaſure. 80 


he need not be angry at our queſtions. 


Rufus J am very angry at them, and I will make a 
complaint of it to your father. 


Lionel. You had better come to the cake-w oman's 


houſe; I will go along with vou. 


 Reefus. It is very pretty of you, to believe ſuch a 
prating goſſip before me. 


Lionel, Such got Ps, how 'ever, have eyes and ears, 
and, 
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and, as far as honeſty is concerned, I ſhould truſt them q 
ſooner than you. 5 ; 

Rufus. T won't put up with this affront, and you that if 
pay for it. (He goes out.) 


SCENE V. 


Serina, E uftace, Lionel. 


Lionel. What an impudent liar ! I would lay my life 
that he has the dog. Did not you ſee how he was con- 
founded, when I told him flatly that he had her ? 

Serina. I cannot believe it yet, and indeed it would 
be quite too ſcandalous. 7 

Lionel. You cannot believe it, miſs, becauſe your | _ 
own heart is ſo good; for my part, I can believe any} 4% 
thing of him. 3 

Serina. I muſt own, however, that it was IF rude | 
not to anſwer our queſtions civilly. 5 

Lionel. If you had not been here, miſs, I would have 
tweaked him by the ears a little. = 
Euflace. Tut, man, he is taller than you by the! : 7 
head. 5 
Lionel. If he was twice as tall, I'll wager he is a 
coward. Did not you obſerve that he grew more im- 

udent as we were more civil? and the harder I puſh- 
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ed him, the quieter he became. But Pll go and follow 
him, and take Diana from . wherever he has put 

1 her. 0 
3 | Serina. Your pains would be to no purpoſe, maſter ** 
4 Lionel. Once more, I cannot believe it. He lives too 


near us, to expect to hide ſuch a theft from us. 


i | Euſtace. I hope he may not go and kill her, for fear 
Fi of being found out in a he. 55 
ö Lionel. No, my friend, he won't kill her. He keeps 
14 her for ſale. | 5 
| 1 8 O heavens ! what an apinion you have of | 
IH him : 
IH Lionel. It is ſuch as he deſerves, and In go and con- 


vince you of it. | 
SCENE 


ll . 
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SCENE VI 
Serina, Euflace. : 


Euſtace. Lionel is too hot. He makes a terrible 
quarrel of the ſmalleſt difference. If they muſt wran- 
gle, I am glad at leaſt that it is not here. 

Serina. For then, papa would give us a fine leſſon. 
Lionel, I believe, is willing to ſerve us; but I am ſorry 
that he ſeems to ſeek his own revenge more than our 


advantage. | 


Euftace. He deſires no better than to be in every 
quarrel, and he has done us more harm than good. If 
Rufus really ſtole Diana, he would return her to me 
ſooner for good words than for threats. But here comes 
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0 CENE Vit 
Ar. Calvert, Serina, Euftace. 
Mr. Calv. What have you done to Rufus? He 


came to me as I was in my room, and ſeemed quite ruf- 

fled. He complains of you very much, but particular- 
ly of Lionel, and ſays that you accuſe him of - ſtealing 
Diana. Is ſhe loſt ? 


Euſtace. Ah] yes, papa. I did not like to tell you, 
becauſe I hoped every moment to find her again. She 
went aſtray from me yeſterday evening. 

Serina. Ah! you cannot imagine how ſorry I am for 
her. I cried the beſt part of laſt night, when I awoke 
and miſſed her from my fide, ; 

Mr. Calv. Luckily, it is but a dog. Loſſes of much 


more conſequence happen every day in the world, and 
= we ſhould early accuſtom ourſelves to bear with them. 


But you, ( Euſtace) why did not you take care of her? 
. #Huftace. You are very right, papa. It was my fault. 
J jhould have left her at home, or elſe not have loſt 


ſight of her, finceI took her in my charge. And Iam 
| = Bs 


ſorry 


as well as you, my dear child? We ſhould not then 
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ſorry ſor it eſpecially, on account of my ſiſter, becauſe 
Diana was hers, more than mine. T 

Serina. I cannot be angry with my brother for it. 1 = 
have ſometimes vexed him without intention, and he | 
has excuſed me. Z 

Mr. Calv. Kiſs, me, my dear child! I love to * ; 
you bear a misfortune with courage; but I am ſtill Þ 
better pleaſed to ſee you, in the midſt of your grief, not | 
the leaſt provoked againſt him that occaſioned it. : 

Serina. My poor brother is ſufficiently: puniſhed for 
his negligence, for he was as fond of Diana as I. She 
was all his amuſement; and he grieves, beſides, that he 
was the occaſion of my uneaſineſs. 

Ar. Calv. Always preſerve theſe ſentiments, my 
dear children, one towards the other, and indeed to- 
wards all your fellow-creatures, for they are of the 
ſame family. I know many perſons who, for ſuch a 
trifle, would have turned away an honeſt ſervant. : 

Prins. Oh ! heaven forbid ! Prefer a dog to a ſer- 
vant ? A creature without reaſon to a perſon of our i 

own kind? | 

Mr. Calv. Why do not all men make that difference 


know thoſe who would rather ſee a poor child ſuffer hun- 
ger or thirſt than a favourite dog; who ſhed tears at the 
indiſpoſition of a ſpaniel, and look without pity on the 
lot of an unhappy orphan abandoned by all the world. 

Serina. O papa! is it poſſible ? 5 

Ar. Calv. In return for the ſentiment which draws 
that generous ſigh from your breaſt, I promiſe you, my 
dear, a greyhound as handſome as the one you have 
loſt, if you are not lucky enough to find her again. 5 

Serina. No, papa, I thank you. I have ſuffered too 

much from the loſs of Diana. If the does not come 
back, I will never have another. I will not run the 
riſque of * ſo again. 

Mi.. Calv. You carry things too "Ra my dear Serina. 
In that caſe we muſt reſign all the moſt agreeable plea- 
ſures of life. We ſhould be afraid to Hs a friend, | 
hecauſe death or abſence might one day ſeparate us 

from 
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from him. f If you compare the pleafure which Diana's | 


playful fondneſs has afforded you ever ſince ſhe was 
born, to the ſhort uneaſineſs that her loſs occaſions to 

ou now, the firſt you will find exceeds the fecond by a 
great deal. Nothing is more natural than to be fond of 


WT a pretty little creature, like Diana; and indeed, it would 
be a mark of ingratitude in you 


Serina. Yes, if I did not think of her now, becauſe 


ſhe is not here to play about me. 


Mr. Calv. What comforts me a little in this misfor- 


tune is, that from this you will be better enabled to 
bear perhaps a greater. Every thing that we poſſeſs u- 
pon carth may ſlip from our hands with the ſame readi- 
EZ neſs, and it is wiſe to aceuſtom ourſelves early to the 
XZ moſt ſevere loſſes. But, with regard to our firſt ſubject 
of converſation, you have treated Rufus ill, it ſeems. 


Serina. Not we, papa; we ſpoke to him very mildly. 


lt was Lionel that touched him cloſe a little. 


Mr. Calv. And what did he fay in anſwer ? | 
Euyflace. He defended himſelf but lamely. Indeed 
he was quite out of countenance at the firſt quſtion. 
Serina. But now I will aſk you, papa, do you think 


chat he could have the aſſurance to deny it, if he had 
really taken my Greyhound? 


Mr. Calu. 1 can ſay nothing as to that; but I ſhould 


think that confuſion could not come from a very clear 
E conſcience. However, that we may have no reproach 
to make to ourſelves, concerning Diana, we muſt adver- 
tiſe her to-morrow in the public papers. 


£uflace. But, papa, if ſhe is really in his power, that 


trouble will be uſeleſs. 


Mr. Catv. No, it cannot be uſeleſs. A dog requires 


to be fed, and is not ſo ſmall or ſo quiet that one can 
{ hide it from every body's eyes. There may happen to 
de ſome perſon in his houſe honeit enough to give us 
information of it. I will not apply to his father, I 
know his rude manners too well. Beſides, he is offend- 


ed with me for forbidding you a too cloſe intimacy with 


his ſon, We muſt wait to ſee what our advertiſement 
| will produce. | | 


N 2 Serina. 


! 
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Serina. I ſhould have ſome hopes from it, if I were 
able to promiſe a large reward to whoever would bring 
me back the dog. 

Ar. Catv. I ſhall take care of that. Come, Euſtace, 
into my cloſet ; we will put down her deſcription, and 
you ſhall take it to the printing-office. 

Serina. Oh! what joy it would be for the poor little 
creature, and for me too, to ſee each other once more 
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Euſlace (running into the room ove! "js ed. ) Siſter ! Si. 
Fer . 1 
Serina. What is the matter? You ſeem to be in high 
* Is Diana found? py 
Exjlace. Diana? Oh! ſomething en better. See, 75 
(He ruing a ring in a ſmall caſe) look : at what I have found 
not a yard from our door. 9 
Serina. Oh! the charming ring But the ſtone that 5 
ſhould be in the middle, where is that? . 
Euſtace. T ſuppoſe it had fallen out. See here it is 
ina paper. Look at this diamond in the light. See i 
how it ſparkles! My papa's brilliant is not fo large. 8 
Serina. I pity him very muck that has loſt it. 
Huſlace. It is worſe than to loſe a greyhound. - 
Serina. Oh! I don't know that. My little Diana 
was ſo pretty, and ſo fond of us. And then we had her | 
a whelp. Oh! when I think how happy we were to i 
ſee her learn new tricks as ſhe grew bigger, and to a- 
muſe ourſelves with her play, the fineſt ring that ever 
I could put on my finger would not make me halt io | 
happy. | 1 
L 1 Zuftace. But with this ring you wkghs buy a hundred 3 
1 | greyhounds like her. 1 
$i 
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 Serina. It ſhould not buy mine, for all that. He 
that loſt the ring has others, perhaps, and I had only 
my poor Diana. I am worſe off than he is. 
| E£Euftace. It muſt belong to a rich man. Poor people 
have not ſuch toys as this. 
 Serina. Yet if it was ſome unfortunate ſervant that 
le loſt it, in taking it to the jeweller—or if it was the jew- 
eller himſelf ; the diamond being looſe would make one 
2 ſuſpect ſo; what a misfortune 1t would be for the poor 
people ! 
Euflace. You are right. Well, now I am quite out 
of humour with my prize. We mult atk papa's adyice 
about it. Oh! this is . here he comes. 


ne S EN E I. 
. . Mr. Calvert, Euftace, Serina. 


| Mr. Calv. Well, will the advertiſement for your 
* MW greyhound be in to-morrow's paper? 
= E£//ace. Papa, I have not been at the ofice yet. 
2 Here is what kept me. A ring that 1 have found. 
"= (Gives him the caſe.) | 

= Ar. Calv. A very fine diamond, indeed. 


1 = AEuface. An't it? This is enough to put a little dog 
out of one's head for a moment or two 
Ar. Calu. Yes, if it was your OWN. Do you intend 


to keep it? 

= Euftace. Why, if nobody makes inquiry about it. 

Mr. Calv. Did any body ſee you take it up? 
Fulſlace. No, papa. 

Serina. For my part, I ſhould never reſt until [ knew 


£ | who owned it. 
0 Euſtace. Let the owner ſhew himſelf, and certainly 
- = 
tue ring ſhall not ſtay long in my hands. No, that would 
g be as bad as if I had ſtolen it. We muſt give every one 


5 his own. 
1 | 3 - Calv. You will not be, perhaps, 0 well pleaſed 


i 9-7 Luſlace. 
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it to any but him that told me very particularly. 
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| . Why not, papa? Iown, I did not think of 
any thing at firſt but my good luck in finding ſuch 
a jewel. 1 looked upon it as already my property: but 
my fiſter has given me an idea of the trouble that he 
muſt feel who loſt jt. I ſhould be much happier in put- 
ting an end to his uneaſineſs, than in keeping this ring, 
which would make me bluſh every time that I looked 
at it. | a 
Serina. There is ſo much pleaſure in comforting 
thaſe who are troubled. For that reaſon, I cannot 
imagine that Rufus, or any other, could be ſo ill-natu- 
red as to keep my Diana, if he knew how forry I am 
for her. ©: 

Mr. Calo (Li ing them.) Amiable little innocents | 
My dear children, how I rejoice in being your father ! 
Let ſuch generous ſentiments continue to ſpring up, 
and gain ſtrength in your hearts. They will be the 
foundation of your own happineſs, and that of your 


- 


fcllow-creatures. : | — 
Serina. You give us the example, papa. How ſhould WW 
we have other fentiments ? | | = 
£uſtace. Oh! TI go and ſhew my prize to every 
body ; and we ſhould advertiſe both together in the 
papers, that we have loſt a greyhound, and found a 
ring. 255 
Jr. Calv. Not ſo faſt, my dear; there are precau- 
tions to be taken. There might be ſome people who 
would claim the ring, without being the owners. 
Serin. Oh! I ſhould be as cunning as they. I would 
alk them firſt, how it was made, and I would not give 


M.. Calv. That way is not the ſureſt, neither. A 
perſon may have ſeen it upon the owner's finger, and 
come here before him to demand it. 

Serina. Ah! papa, I fee you know better how to ma- 
nage than we do. . ; 

Mr. Calv. The loſer will think it worth while to 
make every enquiry after ſo valuable an article. So we 
mult wait. | 

Eullace. But they ſhould not think of doing ſo ? 


Serina, 


. 
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Serina. We thought of doing ſo for Diana; certainly 


= others will for a diamond, 


Mr. Calv. Meanwhile I ſhall take care of it; and do 
you be cautious not to ſpeak of it to any body. 


SCENE II. 
Euftace, Serina. 


Euſtace. It is very ſtupid, for all that, not to be able 
to talk, when one has any thing fo agreeable to tell. 
I ſhould have been ſo happy to ſhew every body my 


o 


Serina. And why, ſince you neither can, nor would 


keep it? There is no great merit in finding any thing 
= valuable in the ſtreet. 


Eifſtace. That is true; but what I tell you is very 
true too. 5 

Serina. People ſay of the ladies, that they cannot 
keep a ſecret. Let us ſee which of us two will be 


== molt diſcreet. 
= E£Euftace. For fear my ſecret ſhould want to efcape, 
= I will think of nothing but Diana; and now I'll go to 
the printing- office with the advertiſement. 


Serina. Go, brother ; do not loſe a moment. But 


| F what does Lionel want with us ? 


SCENE CT 
Serina, Euftace, T 


Lionel. (to Euftace, who is going out.) Where are you 
going, Euſtace? | | 

Euftace. I have ſomething particular to do. 

Lionel. Oh!] before you go, you muſt liſten to a 
ſtory that I have to tell you. It will make .you die 
with laughing. Ha, ha, ha! "TM 

Zuſtace. J have not time for laughing now. 

Lionel. You will laugh in ſpite of yourſelf. Only 


| liſten. We have got full fatisfaction. 


Euſtace. 


: 
192 . 
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Euflace. Full ſatisfaction ? Of whom ? oy 

Lionel. Of Rufus. He has loſt his father's ring. 
Ha, ha, ha, ha] (ZuJace and Serina fook at each other with 
an air of ſurprize.) x 

Serina. His father's ring r-- 

Lionel. It is fact. He had it given to kin this morn- 
ing to take to the jeweller's, to have the middle dia- 
mond ſet in again, that had fallen out. (ZEuftace jogs 
Serina; ſbe makes a ſign to him to be ſilent.) He had it 
when he came here 3 but as he went away, quite 
fluſtered with anger, the caſe of the ring muſt have 
dropt out of his pocket as he whitked along. 

Serina. And have you ſeen him ſince he loſt it? 
How does he look ? | 

Lionel. Frightened out of his wits. 

Serinag. Does his father know it ? | : 

Lionel. There he has drawn himſelf into a freſh 
icrape, by telling a great fib. When his father aſked 
him if he had given the ring to the jeweller, he an- 
ſwered with the greateſt aſſurance, that he had. 

Serina. Unhappy creature 

Lionel. Why you pity him, do you? 

Euſtace. Indeed he is to be pitied. 

Lionel. He? I with you had ſcen what game I made 

of him. 

Serina. What did you find ſo comical in all that? 

Lionel. How? don't you take the jeſt? To fee him 
running from ſhop to thop, inquiring about his ring, 
and plucking every one by the ſkirt that paſſed. I 
ſtuck cloſe to him, to enjoy his diſtreſs, and at laſt he 
came up to me:“ Have not you found it? Have 
you heard nothing of it?” What is it to me? ſaid I 
to him. Am l your ring-keeper :“ If you knew what 
it is worth.” So much the better for him that has 
found it.“ And then my father, what will he ſay ?“ 
Why, he'll talk to you with a good ſtick. 

Serina. Fie ! Matter Lionel, that was very cruel ot 
you. 

Lionel. He had not more feeling for you. 
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Buftace. Should we be ill-natured then, even towards 
thoſe that are ſo themſelves ? 
Lionel. Oh! revenge is ſweet, and I never have any _ 


| compaſhon for them that offend me. If I had the 


good luck to find his ring, he ſhould not have it ſo 
ſoon. 
Serina. Would you keep it then. | 
Lionel. Oh | no. I would give it to him after his 


1 u, had threſhed him well. 


LHuſtace. J ſhould never have thought you ſo ill- na- 
tured, Lionel. 

Serina. And J cannot believe it, though I hear it 
from his own mouth. You were ſo much concerned 
about my poor greyhound. It ſeems, it was not in 
earne 

n was from the bottom of my heart. I 


love thoſe dearly, that I do love; but when I hate 


any one, I hate im heartily, 


SCENE W 
Serina, Euftace, Lionel, Rufus. 


Lionel Heh ! there he comes. (points at him with: 
his finger.) Ha, ha, ha, ha! | 

Rufus. Oh! pray now forgive me. I have been 
very bad to be ſure, but I have been full as unfortu- 
ee Jam puniſhed now, and well puniſhed too, 
or 

Lionel. Have you ſtuck up hand-bills n 
your ring? 

Rufus. I dare not appear before my father, and I 
don't know where to hide myſelf. 

Lionel, T would lay a wager that the ring is bake 
ing at Diana's tail. We ſhall find them both toge- 
ther. | 


: 0 fis. 1 have deſerved your jeers; but, for pity's $ 
axc 


Euflace. Make yourſelf eaſy, maſter Rufus; your 


ring is here. 
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4 4 (Aoniſbed.) What, have you it? you my 


Lauer (afide to Serina.) He is making game of him: 


hat is right. 
Rufus. But is it really ſo? Oh! on my knees 7 


But no——you ſhall firſt hear how wicked I have 
been. 


SCENE VI. 


Serina, Euſtace, Lionel. 


1 What is the meaning of that? He is gone 
Euftace. IJ am afraid the poor boy has loſt his wits. 
Lionel. Your joke, for alt that, may coſt you dear. 

I he goes and fetches. his father to demand the ring ? 
Euſtace. Do you think then that I will keep it? 
Lionel. Why, have you actually the ring? 

 Euftace. Certainly I have it, otherwiſe I ſhould not 

have ſaid ſo. I picked it up cloſe by our door. 
Lionel. Indeed you are too good. He does not de- 

ſerve to be ſo happy. You ſhould have left him a 

little longer in pain, at leaſt. 

Serina. How, maſter Lionel? Does not my "ug 
ther's example move you? Do you know that you 
loſe ground now very much, in his friendſhip and 


mine ? 
SCENE VIL 


Ar. Calvert, Serina, Euſtace, I. ionel. 


Ar. Calv. What is the matter with Rufus? I faw 
him from my window, come in here all in tears? 
Serina. The poor boy was half dead, 

Euſtace. It was he who loſt the ring that I found. 

It belongs to his father, 

Mr. Calv, Have you convinced him of the mean- 


neſs of his behaviour towards us ? | 
| Lionel. 


* 
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Lionel. Dear, fir, no. Diana has.not been ſo much 
a5 mentioned. 

Mr. Calv. At leaſt I would have inſiſted upon his 
returning her. He ſhould not hear of his ring with- 
out that. | | 

Euftace. Ah! papa, my heart would not let me be ſo 


harſh. I ſaw Rufus ſo afflicted. 


Serina. Though I love Diana very well, I could 
not poſſibly think of her juſt then, nor of any thing 
but the grief of that unfortunate boy. 

Mr Calv. You have both acted generouſly, and you 
are my dear children, my beſt friends, all my joy and 
all my pride. None but baſe ſouls would inſult the 
diſtreſs of an enemy that is fallen. But where is 


Rufus? Why did not he aſk for the ring as he went 


away? | : | 
Euftace. He was ſo tranſported with joy, that he 
did not know what he was doing. | 
Serina. He ran towards the door, nd went out as 
if he was mad. : | | 
£uftace.. O, papa, did you but know how overjoy- 
ed I am to ſee you approve my behaviour, and my 
ſiſter's } „ 24 | 
Ar. Calv. Could you believe me inſenſible to a ge- 


nerous action? 


Euſtace. Becauſe you had forbidden me 

Mr. Calv. I forbad you to ſpeak unguardolly a- 
bout the ring, but I did not tell you to keep it, when 
the owner ſhould appear. 


SCENE VIII. 
Ar. Calvert, Serina, Euflace, Lionel, Rufus (having the 


greyhound under bis arm.) 


Serina (ꝛuith an exclamation of joy.) Ah! Diana, my 
dear Diana. (She runs to her, takes her up in her arms, 
and careſſes her. 

Rufus. You ſee how much I was to blame, and how 
little 1 deſerved your generoſity. Can you pardon me 

this 
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this fraud, and my unworthy behaviour ? ( perceiving 
Mr. Calvert.) Ah ! fir, how bad I muſt appear in 
your eyes | | 

Mr Calv. A 8 is no longer ſo when he ac- 
knowledges his fault, and endeavours as you do, to re- 
pair it. Here is your father's ring. 

Rufus. J am aſhamed and ſorry, to have offended ſo 
excellent children. What difference between them | 
and 4 how wicked I am, and how generous are 
they 

Serina. Tt is only a little prank of yours, Maſter 
Rufus and you would not have let the day paſs with- 
out returning Diana to me. 

Rufus. You think too well of me. I had hid her up 
in the garret, and 

Mr. Calv. We don't wiſh to know any more. It 
is ſufficient that you are ſorry for what you have done. 
You now ſee yourſelf, that bad actions make God and i 
man our enem. es, and are always diſcovered ſooner 
or latter. I ſhould take the liberty too of propoſing 
to you as a model, the behaviour of my children, ge- 
nerous little creatures | how ſhould I thank heaven 
for ſending me ſuch a gift! You ſee, the moſt noble 
and certain revenge is that of doing kindneſſes, and 
that nothing is more worthy a great ſpirit, than to re- 
pay ill- nature with good offices. 

Rufus. Ah! 1 feel that now myſelf with the moſt 
lively ſorrow : (7 2 and Serina. Will you ever 
forgive me? 

Euſlace (taking his hand.) Yes, from this moment, | 
and ſincerely. 

Serina. J have my Diana once more, and all is for- 
Ot. 

Rufus (to Lionel.) We ſhould be unworthy of this 

attern, if we did not follow it. 

Lionel. J am as much aſhamed as you, and this leſ- 
ſon ſhall not be loſt on me. 

Rufus. I have juſt confeſſed all to my father. In pro- 
portion as he was angry with me, he was touched 


with your generobity. | He requeſts permiſſion to come 
in 


"ng 
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in about an hour hence, to thank you, and to beg your 


acceptance of a ſmall token of his gratitude. 

Mr. Calv. No, there is no occaſion for any preſents. 
To do well, my children defire no reward but from 
theraſelves.. Beſides, reſtoring a perfon 191 property 
is no more than a ſtrict duty. 

Euflace. How pleaſing to perform that diity'! [ I have 

ained a friend for my whole life; have not I, Rufus? 

Rufus. If I could be worthy of that honour. 1 
ſhall do every thing in my power to be ſo. 


To | 


| THE YOUNG SPARROWS. 
ITTLE We one day perceived A ſparrow ; 


neſt under the eaves of the houſe, and running 
immediately for his fiſters to inform them of his dit- 
covery, they all contrived together how to make them- 
ſelves maſters of the little covey. It Wag agreed to 
wait until the young ones ſhould be fledged; that then 


| Robert ſhould raiſe a ladder againſt the wall, and that | 


his ſiſters ſhould hold it faſt below; while he eln up 


for the neſt. When they thought the little birds un | 


ciently feathered, they made ready to put their detign 
in execution. It ſucceeded perfectly, and they found 
three young ones in the neſt. The old birds ſent 
forth piteous cries on ſeeing their little ones taken 
from them, which they had nouriſhed with fo much 
care; but Robert and his ſiſters were fo overjoyed, ; 
that they did not pay the leaſt attention to their com- 
plaints. | 
They were at firſt a little puzzled what to da with 


their priſoners. Auguſta, the youngeſt, being of a 


mild and compaſhonate diſpoſition, was for having 
them put in a cage: She promiſed to take the charge 
of them upon herſelf, and to feed them regularly eve- 
ry day : She deſcribed in a lively manner to her bro- 
ther and ſiſter, the pleafure that they ſhould have in 

| 2 lee: 8 
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+ _ ſeeing and hearing thoſe young birds when grown big g. 
4 This was oppoſed by Robert: he maintained that it 
Was better to pluck them jult as they were, and that 
fit would be much more funny to look at them jump- 
; ing about in the room without feathers, than to 
iee them diſmally ſhut up in a Cage. Charlotte, the 
eldeſt, declared herſelf of the fame opinion as Auguſta, 
but Robert perſiſted in his own. 
At laſt the two little girls, ſeeing that their brother 
would not give up the point, and that beſides he had 
the neſt in his poſſeihon, agreed to whatever he deſir— 
ed. But he had not waited for their conſent to be- 
gin his execution, The firſt was already plueked.— 
There is one {tript, fays he, ſetting it on the ground. 


S 
In a moment all the little family was deprived of their 
tender feathers. The poor things cried} peep ! peep ! 


and complained very piteouſly ; they ſhuddered with 

the, Conn and ſhook their bare little. wings. But Ro- 

bert, inf dead of pitying their ſufferings, did not end 
his Perſecutiens there: He puſhed them with his toe 
to make them go on, and whenever they tumbled 
over he burit out a laughing ; and at laſt his ſiſters 
joined in the laugh with him. 

While they were indulging this cruel amuſement, 
they ſaw at 2 diſtance their 52 coming towards them. 
Mum ! each pocketed a bird, and was ſinking off.— 
& Well, cried their tutor to them, where are you go- 
ng Come hither!“ This order obhged them to ſtop. 
They advanced N with their eyes fixed on the 
gr ound. 

The Tutor. Why do you run away at my coming? 

Rob. We were only playing. 

27. Tutor. You know I do not debar you of amuſe- 
meiit, and indecd 1 am never lo happy as when I ſce 

vou all merry. 

Rab. We were afraid that YOu were coming to ſcold 

us. | 
The Tutor. Do I ever ſcold you 655 taking an inno- 
cent diserſion? I ſee you have done tomerhug amis. 
Why have you cach your hand in your pocket? 1 muſt 
KO 
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know the reaſon.  Shew me each your hand, and what 
you have in it. (They fhew each their hand, with a bird 


pl ucked.) 


T he Tutor (with an emotion of pity and indignation.) 
And who could give you the idea of treating theſe 
oor little creatures thus? . 

Rob. Why, it is ſo droll to ſce ſparrows jump with- 
out feathers. | 

T he Tutor. You think it very droll to ſec innocent 
ercatures ſuffer, and to hear their cries when in 
ain? 

. Rob. No, fir ; I did not think it made them ſuffer. 

The Tutor. Didn't you? Come hither : I will con- 
vince you it did, (He Y ks a few hairs out of Robert's 
bead.) 

Rob. Oh 1 Oh! 

The Tutor. Does that hurt you : 

Rab. Do you think it does not, to pluck one's hairs ? 

The Tutor. Pihaw there are only a dozen. 

Rob. But that is too much. 

| The Tutor. What would it be then, were one to 

pluck out all your hair ſo ? Have you a notion of 
the pain that you would feel ? And yet you have put 
theſe birds to the very ſame torture, though they ne- 


ver did you any harm. And you, young ladies, you 


that ſhould be more tender-hearted, did you ſuffer 
this? 

The two little miſſes were ſtanding by ſilent, but 
hearing theſe laſt words, and feeling the kee of 
the rebuke, fat down with their eyes ſwimming in 
tears. The tutor remarking their ſorrow, was touched - 
with it, and ſaid no more to them. 

Robert did not cry, and endeavoured to jultify him- 
ſelf thus : I could not think that I did them any harm. 
they ſung all the while, and they clapped their wings 
as if they were pleaſed. 

The Tutor. Do you call their cries anging! But why 
ſhould they ſing? 

Rob. I ſuppoſe to call their father and mother. 

The Tutor, No doubt. And when their cries thould 

8 2 have 
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have brought 3 what did the young ones mean 
to tell them by clapping their wings ? 

Rab. I cannot ſay exactly; N to aſk their 
Belp. g 

75 he Tutor. Juſt ſo. Therefore, if aloft bir could 
have expreffed themſelves in our ſpeech, you would 
have heard them cry, « Ah! father and mother, ſave 
us! We have unhappily fallen into the hands of cruel 
children, that have plucked all our feathers. We are 
cold, and in pain. Come, warm us, and cure us, or 
we ſhall die.“ 

The little girls could hold out no „ : they 
ſobbed, and hid their faces in their handkerchiefs. It 
was you, Robert, that led us to this cruelty. We 
hated the thought of it ourſelves. Robert was then 
himſeif- ſenfible of his fault. He had already been 
puniſhed by his tutor plucking his hair; he was now 
much more ſo by the reproaches of his own heart.— 
The tutor thought there was no occaſion to add to 
this double puniſhment. It was not, indeed, from an 
inſtinét of cruelty, but purely from want of thought, 
that Robert had done this ill- natured action, and the 
pity which he felt from that moment for all crea- 
tures weaker than himſelf, opened his heart to the 
ſentiments of kindneſs and humanity that have ani- 
Red him all the reſt of his life. 
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HONESTY THE BEST POLICY. ' 
A DRAMA, in Two AcTs. 


CHARACTERS. 


THe CoUNTEsSs oF C 
AUGUSTUS, be Glee 


- JULIA, 
HaRRT, a nobleman's younger ſon. 
| z young 
1 his A fer. | 
GABRIEL, 
LUCIAN, friends of Fulia and 2 
FLORA, 
RacHeL, „ 
ADan, _ ſervants tot ounteſs. 
The ſcene is in the country, af the Counteſ.*;, aa} in tad. 
roms that open to the garden. . 
Fr N 
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| Rachel, (reckoning up the Counters 012 a table.) 


IS all loft labour to ſtand counting thus. I 
can't make more than fifty-four. There thould, 
however, be five dozen. Well, I think there never was 
a houſe like ours for hare-brain'd children; for wher- 
ever they once put their foot, one may be ſure they'll 
jumble every thing together, if they don't loſe ſome- 
thing or another. I muſt look about however, or my 
lady, when ſhe comes, will ſcold me hnely.——iere 
the 1s. 
The Counteſs, 1 You TO uneaſy, Rachel ! 

What are you in ſearch of? 


8 3 : Rach. 
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Rach. Of your ladyſhip's beſt counters. 

T he Counteſs. Don't you fee them on the table ? 

Rach. Yes, aps lady; but the number is not com- 
lete. 


77 'e Counteſs. That ſhould not be. 
Rach. "That ſhould not be, indeed; and yet there 
are no leſs than half a dozen wanting. Were there 
not five dozen? 

The Counteſr. Les; you know as well as I there 


were. 
Rach. Well then, there are but thas and fifty. 


The Gounteſs. (after having counted them.) "There are in- 


deed no more. And yet laſt night the number was 
complete. I put them up myſelf, when we had finiſh- 
ed playing. But what cauſed you to come now, and 


count them up: 2 
Rach. Becauſe, as I paſſed by the door, I ſaw the 


children had been playing with them. 


The Counteſs. Yet I abſolutely ordered they ſhould not 
be touched: ey, ve ivory ones to play with: who could 


give them theſe * 


Rach. Themſelves. 
"The Counteſs. Themſelves ! Where are they? 


f Rach. In the an, madam, with their little com- 
pany. 


The Counteſs. Fetch Julia here. But ſtay, have none 


been here but Julia and Auguſtus? 


Nach. Ves, their friends: And who can el 
Die Counteſs. What, Rachel? can you poſſibly ſuſ- 
dec! — 

Rach. I'll anſwer for your children, pleaſe your lady- 
ſlip, and likewiſe the three young St. EO; as it they 
were mylelt. | 

Fhe Counteſs,” And not the others ? 

Rach. I don't know them well enough. 

The Counteſs. What Rachel, two ſuch children as the 
Vttle Harry and his ſiſter ? 

Rach. It your ladyſhip tlunks ſit, Pu call Miſs Julia 


in; Pur Bere the comes. 
The Counteſe. 


t 
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The Counteſs. / to Julia coming in.) Who told you, miſs, 
to uſe my filver counters? Did not I _ 

Julia. Tis not my fault, mamma. . 

The Counteſs. And whoſe then, pray? | | 

Julia. The little Harry and his fiſter's. I had got - 

the ivory counters, when they aſked me if I meant to 
play with them, as they never had ſuch at home, and 
mult have better; upon which they opened all the 
drawers and cloſets till they met with theſe. | 

The Counteſs. Andwhy not mention I would never let WA 
you uſe them? 

Julia. Good! as if they'd hear me. I believe they 
would have beat us, had we not ſurrendered them. 
Fach. Upon my word, theſe children, as it ſeems, are 
charmingly brought up. 

T he Counteſs. F ou ſhould at leaſt . counted them 
when you left off playing. 

Julia. That was what I wiſhed to tive. But after I 
had got to twenty-four or thereabouts, young Harry 
ſnatched them from me, put them up pell-mell, 0 | 

dragged us out into the garden with him. 

The Counteſs. Do you know that fix are miſling * I 

Julia. Sure, mamma | 

The Counteſs. How ! ſure ! when I have told you ? See 
now whether one can truſt you in the leaſt ! You know 
it was your duty to take care of them. 

alia. I was confounded, dear mamma: theſe chil- 
dren are fo miſchievous ! I was obliged to have my eye 
continually on them, as I thought they would have 
broke your china. I was obliged frequently to follow 
them abont the room : they may have flung the coun- 
ters, then, into fome corner or another. | 

The Counte/5. Well, but I muſt have them found. | 
* Rach. I know but one way, madam. Were I you, 
I'd turn the little maſter's pockets inſide out hefare they 
left the houſe. Y 

The Counteſs. Vie, Rachel! would you have me thus 

__ _ affront their parents? 

Julia. O 'm ſure, mamma, not one among them can 

hays ſtole the counters. | 


The Counteſs. 
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- The Counteſs. 80 I think; but children of their age 
may de a little giddy-headed. 80 go to them, Julia, 


and politely aſk if any one among them may not by 


miſtake have put them up into his pocket, Your com- 
miſſion is a nice one, and requires a little management. 
Take care you don't offend them, by infinuating you 
think any one has got them. 

Julia. I'll take care, mamma. 

The Counteſs. Accuſe yourſelf of negligence, and tell 


them Lſhall think you've loſt the counters, if 82 ſhould 


not ſoon be found. 
Julia. 1 underſtand you. 
i The Counteſs, And bid Adam, as you paſs, come 
ere. 
* I will, mamma. 


SCE N E . 
Rachel and the Counteſs. 


Rach. (Tho has been employed in looking round the room. 6 
III anſwer for it, they're not here: there's not a cor- 
ner but I've ſearched into it. 

T he Counteſs. This ſhould not have happened in my 
houſe. Idread, yet long to know, by what means they 
are vaniſhed. ; 

Adam, (entering. ) Here J am, my lady : was s your 
pleaſure ? 

The Counteſs. To inform you, Adam, I have loſt lince 
yeſterday fix counters. | 

Adam. Does your ladyſhip ſuſpeQ I took them? 

The Counteſs. God forbid I thould. I am too well ac- 
quainted with your honeſty for that. But I ſuppoſe if 
you had croffed the room, you might have ſeen them on 
ſome chair or elſewhere. 

Adam. Counters on a chair ? 

The Counteſs. I know that's not a proper place for 


counters; but the children have been playing where 


they were, and might have eee left them in 


ſome corner, and you ſeen them. 
Adam. 
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Hin No, my lady, I have not. 
The Counteſs. Pm forry for it; and don't iow what 
method to purſue. They muſt have certainly been loſt 


fince morning, as I counted them myſelf laſt night.— 


But look about. 

Rach. Your ladyſhip has ſeen how Pve been ſearch- 
ing for them. Servants. are but badly off, when any 
thing is loſt about a houſe. However honeſt - they 
may be, they're conſtantly ſuſpected. | 
The Counteſs. Very likely ; but the honeſt Setpast will 
on this occaſion pardon me, if I include her in my 
ſearch of the diſhoneſt, | 

Adam. You may firſt of all examine me, my lady.— 
Rogues are conſtantly the firſt to be difpleafed when 
they're ſuſpected. 

Rach. God be thanked, I have no fear of that ſort; 
but it cannot be a matter of indifference to the honeſt 
ſervant, when a thief is in the houſe. 


The Counteſs. But put yourſelf into my place; what 


would you do? Think, Adam. 


Adam. Do, my lady ?—Pve a thought this moment 
ſtruck me; and provided I have leave to- put it NO 


execution, I'll engage to find the counters. 
The Counteſs. But you muſt not think of giving any one 


occaſion to ſuppoſe himſelf ſuſpected — What is your. 


deſign ? 


Adam. I can't at preſent tell your ladyſhip. A ſingle 


ſyllable might ſpoil the buſineſs :' do but bring together 
all the children in the adjoining room. I promiſe you 
the thief, if there i is any thief among them, thall betray 
himſelf, 

The Counteſc. J can't tell whether I ſhould let— 

Adam. You know me, my dear miſtreſs. Be affured 
that no one but the guilty perſon ſhall have reaſon to 
complain ; and him, I dare believe, you would not 
with to tpare.” 

The Counteſs, Well, Adam, as! know your prudence, 
I rely upon it. 

Adam. Good ! my lady. Therefore I'll go get my 
conjuring-ſtick, and other matters ready.—{/e goes out.) 


ach. : 
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Rach. Madam—did he not ſay ſomething about con- 
ing! But that I myſelf am innocent, I ſhould before- 
hand die of fright. | 
Tre Counteſs. Peace, Simpleton | What now, Auguſ- 
tus! ? . (fo Augu lus, 2 Comes in.) You ſeem ; £6 with 
ſomething or another |} have you brought che counters 
with you? | | 

Aug. No, mamma : es but learned that {ix are 
Joſt. "My ſiſter told us ſo juſt this moment. 
The Counteſs. And how was the intelligence received? 
Aug. We were exceedingly ſurprized. The two St. 
Lukes particularly, and their filter, want to come and 
plead their innocence before you. | 
The Counteſs. Plead they are the laſt I ſhould ſuſpect 
of ſuch a deed. And Maſter Harry ? 

- Aug. O, he's furious; and told Julia, that to look u- 

n him as a thief, was but a bad reception. 

| The Cow 400. Julia was not rude, I hope, in telling 
them my meilage. 
Aug. No, mamma, quite otherwiſe. She ippke with 
great politeneſs. _ - 

T be Counteſs. Why then, pray, was Harry angry? there 
was nothing perſonal 1 in what your ſiſter ſaid. 

Aung. Ican't well tell the reaſon; but Eliza drew him 
aivaccly aſide : he would not condeſcend to hear her. 

Hes determined to be gone: his hat is fortunately 
here; he'll come and fetch it, and declares he'll not re- 
main a minute in the houſe. He threatens he'll com- 
plain to his papa. 

The Counteſs. He muſt not poſitively go. I'll tell his 
Lordſhip of the whole 170 1 when he comes to 
take him home. 

Aug. The reſt with grea: ly 3 permiſſion to appear 
and juſtify themſelves before you. 

The Counteſs. There's no need of that, I only wiſhed 
to know if they could give me any information of the 
counters. They are all of them too well brought up, 
that I thould venture to accuſe them of the theit. But 
I am well acquainted with the whims of children 
They'll fee every thing, and finger every thing; and 
| from 
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from a want of thought, might” eafily have put a a thing 
into their pocket, without any criminal intention. 

Aug. Certainly they might, mamma; as I did, you 
remember, when I took my ſiſter's purſe up by miſtake, 
and would have carried it away. 

The Counteſs. But ſoftly ; ; here they are. Go Rachel, 
and enquire if Adam is preparing matters. (Rachel goes 
ads 


HS © * N E III. 
The Count Augu eus, Jula, Hurry, Elia, CR Lu- 


ciun, and Flora. 


The Counteſs. Well, how fares it with you all, my little 
friends? I'm glad to ſee you here. 

Harry. Miſs Julia has juſt now 6 us, you 
have loſt ſix counters of the number we unluckily were 
playing with. I'm ſorry for it; but could never think 
your ladyſhip would have ſuſpected any one of us had 
taken them. At leaſt I can aſſure you for my fiſter 
and myſelf, that we know nothing of them. | 

The Counteſs. God forbid I ſhould ſuſpect ſuch well- 
bred children, as I look upon you all to be. Sure Ju- 
lia did not tell you I ſuppoſed you had the counters. 

Eliza. No, my lady ; all ſhe ſaid, was to enquire if 
we had brought them out through inattention, or to 
play a little longer with them in the garden. 

The Counteſs. Which you might have very innocently 
done. tis the alone I blame in the affair, becauſe the 
did not let you have her counters. 

Gabriel. She deſigned, I think, to uſe them. 

Lucian, I never dare to thew my face again, if I had 
taken nothing but a pin. 


Flora, emptying her pockets.) See, my lady, I have no- 
thing. 
The Counteſs. My dear children , I've already told you 
I am far from thinking any of you has them, when you 
fay you have not. n hey are certainly of no great Va- 
lue; yet I cannot but confeſs th zeir loſs affects me. 
Harry. 
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garden, did not what's her name 


Harry. Were they only worth a ſtraw, they are your 
ladyſhip's, and ſhould not now be miſſing. But you 


know there are ſuch things as ſervants; and they are 


not always very honeſt. Tis not the firſt time we have 
ſuſpected them at home. 

Fulia. But tis the firſt time any thing of the kind 
has happened 1 in our houſe, dear Maſter Harry, I aſſure 


ow. 


Aug. I would anſwer for our ſervants, men and 
women. 

The Counteſs. J have truſted them this long time; but 
if you, fir, (7 Harry.) have made any obſervations, 
Fd requeit you'd * me know them. 

Harry. Oh, no no !—but when we went into the 
the houſe-maid | 


enter ? 


The Counteſs. Rachael ! Oh, I don't fear her. Theſe 


fix years paſt that I have had her, ſhe might eaſily. 
have made away with things of value, had ſhe been | 
diſhoneſt. 

Harry. Did not your old footman come in likewiſe ? 
I don” le his looks; and ſhould not chuſe to meet 
him in a lane at night. 

T he Counteſs. Fie, fir! whatmakes you thus ſuſpectthe 
honeit Adam? he was my father-in-law's confiden- 
tial ſervant, and has been much longer in the family 
than even I myſelf. If þ- could pollibly turn pilferer, 
neither you nor I could know what living creature we 
26 truſt. 

arry. *tis not unlikely then, but ſome one may 
have got into the room when we were gone. 

The Counteſs. That's not at all unlikely ; and Pm go- 
ing to enquire. Amuſe yourſelves till I come back. 

Harry. No, madam ; after what has paſſed, I can't 
ſtay any longer here. Auguſtus, can you tell me where 
they've put my hat? 

Auguftus. Tis taken to be bruſhed ; you'll have it 


brought vou. 


Harry. I muſt Have it inſtantly. a 
Eliza. _ 


F 


Eliza. But won't you ſtay a little for papa ? You | 


know he means to come and fetch us. 

The Counteſs. J can't let you poſſibly go home on 
foot. You would have upwards of three miles to walk. 
Stay here till I return : I won't detain you long. (She 
goes out.) 

Harry. Tm very much aſtoniſhed your mamwa ſhould 
have ſuch thoughts of us ! we ſteal her counters | 

Julia. Neither has ſhe ſuch a thought. She might 
have fancied we had put them, withqut thought, into 
our pockets. I might eafily have taken them in this 
way, as yourſelf, or any other: But as you fay ſeal, the 
did not think of ſuch a word, or any like it. 


Harry. Had there been none here but tradeſmen's 


children, ſhe might well have entertained ſuſpicions 
but ſhould make ſome difference now. 

Gabriel. You ſpeak of us, fir, I can ſee. Your looks 
inform me ſo: but let me tell you, in my turn, that 
tis one's way of living, and not birth, one ſhould be 
proud of. 

Harry. How theſe tradeſmen talk about their way 


of living! You are very happy there are fo few child- - 


ren hereabout, and that Auguitus and myſelf are for- 
ced to make you our companions, or have no diver- 
ſion. Did you live in London, you would not have 
ſuch an honour, notwithſtanding your fine 9 of liv- 
ing. 

| Anuguſius. Speak, fir, for yourſelf alone: for juſt as 
here, in London too, I thould be proud to entertain 
my little friends.“ 

Fulia. Yes, certainly. They give us, to the full, as“ 
good examples as ſuch whipper-fn apper noblemen as 
you. | 

Eliza. TOs brother, you've deſerved, Why firit 
attack them? 

Harry. And you, too, upon me? you think cer- 
tainly as I do, though you won't confeſs vou do.— 
 Thve you forgot mamma's inſtruction on the ſubject 
of familiarity with thoſe beneath us? « Never mix 
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with tradeſmen's children : in the lower ranks of life 
you'll always have low thoughts.” 

Auguſtus. And can you poſſibly ſuſpect my friends 
are capable of being thieves ? 

Gabriel. Did we approach the table ? 

Flora. No: whereas we ſaw you take the counters, 
and look at them half a dozen times, I fancy. (Har- 
ry aims to ſirike her.) 

Auguſtus. Softly | you'll have me to deal with elfe. 

"Gabriel. No, no, my friend. I thank you, but I can 
take care of my ſiſter. Let him even threaten her. 
Im not a bit more frightened at his fize than title. 

Harry. O 'tis far beneath me to diſpute with traders. 

. V ery well: I hope ther. it is beneath you like- 
wile to attack a little Zirl. 

Harry. I than't permit her to inſult me. : 

Eliza. She would certainly have done much better, 
had ſhe held her tongue. 

Julia. But being ſuch a child, ſhe might be par- 
doned: and particularly when ſhe ſpoke the truth. 

Harry. The truth? 

Gabriel Yes, if you i that word. She 
ſaid you took the counters and looked at them; and 
il this certainly was true. 

1 Harry. I than't even condeſcend to anſwer. 
Gabriel, You can't take a better reſolution, when 
4 you've nothing but ſuch anſwers for us. | 
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Y * Auguſtus, Julia, . Eliza, Gabriel, ns Mo. and 
=. the Cyunteſs. 


The Counteſs, What's the meaning of all this? I 
won't have any quarrels here. 
Harry. My lady, I expect you'll do me juſtice on 
* cheſe little folks. 
2 Counteſs. Folks ! folks! and ho are theſe? Pm 
not accuſtomed to have ſfich as viſit here called ſo. 
Auguſtus. He's angry, ſince we were not in a humour 
to endure lus airs, Julia. 
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Julia. He thought he ſhould have had a company 
of dukes at leaſt to play with. 

Gabriel. And imagines we ſhould be ſuſpected of 
this theft, much rather than a nobleman. 

Lucian. As if we had no character to keep, as he has! 


Flora. Aye, and would have beat me, had not Ga- 


briel taught him better. 

T he Counteſs. But it can't be true ; however, let us 
withdraw into the adjoining chamber; Adam will be 
with you there: his ſcheme, at leaſt, will certainly di- 
vert us ; for as to any way he has of coming at the 
truth, reſpecting things that have been loſt, I laughed 
at ſuch pretenſions. Yet if any of you preſent ſhould 
_ refuſe his company, it could not but be looked upon 
as very ſtrange; and who can tell, if he or ſhe would 
not, on that account, mcur ſuſpicion ? But I make the 
affair too ſerious.---Go 3 in, my good friends: I wiſh the 
whole were over.-—As I ſaid juſt now, twill make you 
laugh ; and 1 be reconciled with one another. 


A CT 


SCENE I. 


The Counteſs; Auguſius, Ful ia, Harry, Eliza, Gabriel, Luci - 


- » an, and Flora, 


Eliza. To ſay the truth, my brother is too haſty. 


T he Counteſs, He will mend that fault, I dare per- 


ſuade myſelf, in future : But here's Adam. 4 en- 
ters with a baſket. 

Adam. So; *tis here your ladyſhip ſees company: 
well then, with your permiſhon, and the little gentle- 
folks, I'll introduce my cock, who, you mult know be- 


forehand, is a conjurer. (Putting d;xun the baſket on the 


table.) | 
Flora. O, a cock ! a cock | f 
Adam. Yes, nothing more ; for look you: (He lifts 
up a napkin in the baſket, ſo that Flora and the reſt diſcern 
6 Wh the 
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the creatures neck and cr if) Juſt like others, ſavin 
that my cock has not his equal in the world for 
knowledge : why, he'll tell me * no other perſon 
poſſibly can know of. If a ſingle ſtraw, and nothing 
elſe is mitling, Ineed only run and have a conſultation 
with him; he'll be ſure to know who ſtole it. 
Julia. You can then {ind out our counters, can you ? 
Adam, Can I? why lait Chriſtmas, at the ale-houſe, 
I had loſt my pipe; ſo what does I do, but away and 
we my cock, who let me know the groom had got 
and I think you recollect he broke his leg about 
A wih after. 
Flora. He can talk then? 
Adam. Yes, like other cocks : Cort, coct-a-ratw.— 
On which, I underſtand him juſt as if 'twere you 
ſpoke do me. 
3 2. Yet you never told us this before. 
Adam. Becauſe we never yet loſt any thing. 
The Crunteſs, Well now, a truce to all this conver— 
ſat: on, and begin. | 
Alam. Not quite fo fait, my lady. I muſt go to 
5 in the dark. 
T he Counteſs. A very eaſy matter; you need only 
cloſe the ſhutters. 
| Julia. Fl go out and puſh them to. 
| The Counteſs. You're much too ſhort : you cannot 
| reach them. Ram will do that himſelf. 
2 Adam. Yes, madam. Ks goes out.) 
il Auguſtus (with the ret, excepting Harry, ETA appears 
jt embarraſſed, lifting up the n Tnis ſame cock ſeems 
ſupernatural, I fancy. (Lootmyg at him earne/t 5.) How 
his eyes thine | 
Julia. And his comb, how red it looks ! my pa- 
tieace ! how it ſhakes upon his head! 
Fra. Do you imagine it has fo much knowledge, 
then, as Adam ſays ? 
Lucian. Papa has often told us, what we ought to 
think of ſuch ſtrange ſtories. 
Gabriel. Adam is a cunning ſportſman, and I'm ſure 
can make birds hold their tongue, much rather with 
his 
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his piece, than teach a cock to talk by virtue of his 
wand. 
Eliza. Who knows! my governeſs has told me ma- 
ny wondrous things of conjuration, and all that. 
482 1 wonder, ſiſter, you can liſten to ſuch ſto- 
ries | 
The Counteſs. J am glad you have del notions of 
the matter, and ſhould like to laugh at Adam for his 
folly. What fimplicity! a cock diſcover thieves ! 
Harry ( forcing a ſmile.) I fancy we ſhall have a 
deal of laughing very ſhortly. (The ſhutters come toge= 
ther.) But why put the thutters to ? (with une gf inefs) L 
don't love darkneſs. | 
Julia. If the cock can't ſee, he'll never find the thie 
out.— Will he, pray, mamma! ? 
The Counteſs. Well aſked : for I can't tell you. 
Flora. IJ ſhould like, if I knew how, to make him ; 
ſpeak. Come pretty little cock, ſay ſomething.—See | 
| 
| 
| 


how dark it is. Look out a little.—He don't ſpeak a 
word! 

Julia. The reaſon is, I fancy, he'll obey his maſter 
only. (Adam comes in again. ) | 

The Counteſs. Well, you're ſatisſied now, Adam, 
ſince you've thus ſhut out the day-light? 

Adam. Yes, my lady; every thing is as it ſnould be. 
And ſo now, let thoſe remain that have not ſtole the 
counters, but if any one is guilty, let that one go. out-. 
What all remain! 

Harry. How cunning ! 

Adam. I fee clearly then I muſt employ my art. 
(He waves his hand, and draws a circle on the floor; pro- 
nouncing ſomething unintelligible. ) 


That's well ! So now, my cock, take hecd 3 
And tell us, who are rogues me 


Come now my little 3 and ladies, and let 
every one of you, in turn, lift up the napkin here, 
and with his right hand, do you tee, ſtroke Chantic- 
leer upon the back. You will hear his muſic, when 
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the thief once puts his hand upon him ; but don't 
luft the cloth too high; juſt high enough to let your 
hand paſs under 1t. 


So now, my pretty cock, take heed ; 
And tell us who are * indeed. 


Well! what will none of you begin? 

The Counteſs. What, every one ee ? Why, one 
would think you all, at this rate, guilt 
Flora. Im the youngeſt, but PII ſet * example. 
(She lifts up the cloth, and ſtrobes the cock tawice over in 
mm baſket.) Do you ſee, the cock don't ſpeak. It is 
not. then that have ſtole the counters. 

Adam. Very well Stand now in this place, with 
0 your hand behind you.---Is it ſo? 
4 Flora. Feel, feel. | 
Adahe. That's right. Now you, fir. (r Auguſtus.) 

Auguſtus, O! I fear as little as Miſs Flora. There. 
lle has not ſpoke.—Muſt I too hold my hand be- 
hind me ? 

Adam. Certainly 3 and every one. come here, by 
this young lady Well, another. 

Julia. I'll go next. _—{$he flrokes him. ) If he had ſaid 
a word, he would have been a {tory-teller.--- 

Addn. By your brother here. Who's next ? 

Eliza. Tis my turn now. (She ſtrokes him.) As mute 
as any mackarel---Yet I ſtroked him four times over. 

Adam. Are your right hands * eine you ? Don't 
forget that part. 

Gabviel (4 Harry.) Ill follow you. 
Harry. As if I'd have to do with ſuch child's play! 

The Counteſs. You would not ſurely ſpoil our port. 
A little complaiſance, pray, Harry. 

14 Harry. If that's all, I've no objeCtion.---(be puts his 
| | hand 1 the cloth.) 2 I don't find he has ſpoke 
for me, though I have ſtroked him more than others. 
q Adam. Here, fir, with = reſt; and keep your 

i hand behind you. 
Th Hua. There are none now, but my brothers 3 
| | that 
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that have not ſtroked him. It is one of them O, no; 
I don't think ſo. (Gabriel and Lucian imitate the others ; 
upon which, the children all burſt out a laughing.) * 


Lucian. "And where's the thief ?---Why, no-where. | 


The Counteſs. Adam, you ſhould ſend your cock to 
Norwood ; he's not deep enough. 

Adam. I muſt acknowledge this confaunds me.— 
For a little while, however, patience ; and don't ſtir. 

— tand ſtill, I ſay.— They're juſt like ſo much quick- 
filver !---My circle, as I think, muſt be imperfect. 
Il go fetch a candle, and examine. Pray your lady- 
thip, let no one quit his place. 


SCENES Is 
The Counteſs, Auguſtus, Julia, Harry, Eliza, Gabriel, Lu- 


cian, and Flora. 


\ Mw; I knew before-hand what all this would 
come to. — Stupid nonſenſe | 

Flora. Why, this cock's no wiſer than his maſter. 

Eliza. Truly, Pm glad he's caught. 

Fulia. And what does he deſign to m when he has 
got his light? 
The Counteſs. He'll ſhew us. 


Elora. I thould like to ſee the cock now - Hell 


ſcarce hold his head up, I ſuppoſe, for ſhame. 
Adam (returning with a light, and going up to Flora.) 
Come, let me fee your little hand. (She holds him out 
the left.) Not this,—but that behind you. Good! 

Flora (looking at her hand, aud crying out.) O! what 
a hand I have! as black as any coal ! and will it al- 
ways be fo ? 

Adam. Don't be frightened, little miſs! PII ſpeak 
about it to my cock, and you ſhall have both hands as 
white as ſnow. — The children have not patience, but look 
altogether at their hands, and inſtantly cry out at once. 

Auguſiut. How black my fingers are too! 

Julia. And mine likewiſe | What does Adam mean 
by this? 


Eliza. 
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Eliza. I'd twiſt the creature's neck off, if I had 


him. 
Gabriel. Fegs! my wriltbands : are come in a little 


for it! 

* Lucian. Tis as if my band were painted |! 
Harry (l; Ming up bis hand in triumph.) But ſee mine 3 
There's none; but I have got a hand that's fit to 

look at. 

Adam (taking hold of Harry by the collar.) Very like- 
ly! Tis then you have ſtole the counters.-—-Give 
them up, young gentleman, this inſtant, or I'll ſearch 
your pockets, and then blacken you all over | 

Eliza. Blacken him? O, brother! if you've got the 
counters, give them up this moment. 

T he Counteſs. Take care, Adam, what you fay [ | 

Adam. Tm ſure he has them. So, quit the counters, 
or expect to have a countenance as grimy as _ 
blackeſt negro's. 

Harry (turning pale and tr cbling.) Is it bedr 1 
ſhould have put them in my pocket, and not thought 
of what I was about ? (He feels about him.) 1 CL 
indeed, I had them in my hand. (be /eems ſurpriſed at 

fnding 1 thrujt down into à corner of his waiſtcoat 
packet.) Dear me! they're here indeed ! who would 
have thought it? (All the children look at one another 
with ſurpriſe, while Harry flands confounded.) 

The Counteſs. Adam! (he approaches) take away your 
cock and candle, and go open us the ſhutters. "Fake 
care, (in a wwhi{per,) and don't tell your fellow-ſervants 
how you found the counters. Say they were · thruſt 
2 great way back into the table-drawer. 

Adam. I will, my lady. (e goes out.) 

The Counteſs. 'Go, my little friends, into the other 
room: you'll and I have ordered water there to waſh 

our hands. Take care, and don't {ſplaſh one another's 


clothes. 
Flra. No, no: 
come off? 


Da Counteſs "Tis — but a little ivory "TRY 
and 


but if this black ſhould not 
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and water will remove it. You, fir, (to Harry,) as 
your hands are clean, may ſtay with me. 


SCENE BE 
The Counteſs, Harry. f 


The Counteſs. Well then, my haughty little gentle- 
man! and is it poſſible you could be guilty of ſo 
ſcandalous an action? You, that ſcarce a quarter of 
an hour ago looked down with fo much ſcorn upon 
the children of a reputable worthy tradeſman, and 
ſuppoſed your quality diſgraced by being in their com- 
pany. They have at preſent their revenge, ſince they 
may call you, and with juſtice, a vile thief! | 

Harry. Pray pardon me, my lady !---I was playing 
with the counters---and without conſidering at the 
moment, muſt have put them into my pocket. I have. 
no other method of accounting for their being found 
upon me. | | 

De Counteſs. Pitiful excuſe! that aggravates your 
fault ! At ſuch a tender age as your's, could I have 
poſſibly imagined one with ſo much front? N 

Harry. Believe me, madam, I had certainly no bad 
deſign -i] took them without meaning ſo to do, and 
afterwards concealed the matter, from my dread of 
being looked on as a thief. 7 

The Counteſs. But after 1 had bid my daughter make 

enquiry for them with ſuch delicacy, you might eaũ- 
ly have ſeemed to fearch your pockets, and reſtored 
them without bluſhing. Your procceding would have 
then been looked upon as nothing but an inadver- 
tency. | 
Harry. I did not think of that, my lady. 
The Counteſs, What then did you think of, when 
you qurlt drop hints that poſſibly my honeſt ſervants 
might have taken them? or that my children's little 
frierids were objects of ſuſpicion? What were your 
ideas, when you made believe to ſtroke the cogk ? 


Harry, But, madam, I did ſtroke him. 


T be Countefr, 
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The Counteſs. Hold your tongue, you little raſcal ?-— 
for that name is not too bad for your deſervings. Hap- 
pily, as yet, you have not got ſufficient cunning to 
conceal your wicked actions. You did ftroke the cock! 
Is that then your aſſertion ? Don't you ſee, that if you 
had you would have blacked your hands, as all the 
others, Adam having ſmeared him over with a certain 
compoſition ? Your companions were not in the leaſt 
afraid to ſtroke him, as their conſcience did not any 
way reproach them for the theft ; but as for you, the 
apprehenſion you were under that the ſervant's artifice 
might really be conjuration awed you, and the means 
you ++ wagy on to avoid detection have betrayed you., 
Oh! how politic you thought yourſelf, I warrant, in 
pretending only, as you did, to ſtroke the cock : but 
honeſty you would have found much better policy.-— 
You merit I ſhould tell my lord, your father, of your 
laudable behaviour, when he comes to fetch you. 
Harry (Falling on his knees.) Oh, no! pray, my lady, 
T beſeech you! He would beat me; he would tread | 
me under foot. 

The Counteſs. And 'twould be better he ſhould do 
ſo, than bring up a monſter to diſgrace him at ſome 
future period. For of what hereafter will you not be 
capable, fince in the ſeaſon of your infancy, as I may 
call it, you can perpetrate ſo great a crime? 

Harry. Ah!] madam, pardon me for pity's ſake, 
and never 

T he Counteſs. Doubtleſs you have often made theſe 
promiſes to others; for this hardly is your firſt tranſ- 

reſhon. Every circumſtance conk irms it. So much 
falſity and impudence 

Harry. Then hear me, my good lady ! if you ever 
hear in future that I make free with any thing what- 
ever that's not mine 

The Counteſs. I: form me, in the firſt place, what did 

ou intend to do with theſe 41x counters? You could 
an think you would have any opportunity of 
uſing them, but they muſt inſtantly be known. You 
meant to ſell them, then, for money? | 


Harry. 
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Harry. No, believe me ! I was pleaſed dull looking 
at them. I conſidered no one would remember hav- 
ing ſeen them elſewhere, and on that account ſecret- 
ed them, my lady. 

The Counteſs. And how could you deſire to have 
another's property? Conteſs ! Is this your firſt of- 
fence ? 

Harry (hiding his face.) No, no indeed, my lady. I 
have often been a thief at home; but never having 
been ſuſpected there, ſuppoſed I ſhould have had the 
ſame good fortune here. 

The Counteſs. A very wicked fort of reaſoning this! 
For, granting no one upon earth ſuſpected you, Pm 
certain you well know God fees and puniſhes what- 
ever people do amiſs. Perhaps, however, this event 
is for your benefit; and you will prove more likely 
to amend, when you have once been puniſhed as you 
merit. 

Harry. Let it be by you, my lady, or by any one, 
but not by my papa. Let him know nothing of the 
matter, I conjure you. Tell it, if you pleaſe, to my 
mamma, but keep the matter from his knowledge. 

The Counteſs. There again! you would not have 
your father know it, as you fear the blows he might 
beſtow upon you. Thus 'tis nothing but an abject- 
neſs that guides you, even in the work of your re- 
pentance: and it is not for his peace of mind you 
would conceal it from him, for you fear not your 
mamma ſhould know eit, ſince ſhe would not beat 
you. *Tis not your idea to conſult her peace of mind. 

Harry. Then tell it my preceptor. 

The Counteſs. I am ſenvible, indeed, how much the 
knowledge of your fault would mortally afflict them; 
and from that conſideration, not upon your own ac- 
count, conſent to ſpare you; but on this condition, 
that you come with your preceptor hither, and be- 
fore him let me have your ſolemn promiſe of amend- 
ment. I will get him to keep watch upon your con- 
duct ; but if ever you ſhould break your word, not 

| only 
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only will I mention this adventure of the counters 
to his lordſhip, but let every body know it. 

Harry. I conſent you ſhould do ſo, my lady. 

The Counteſs. You might think that, after this, I 
ſhould forbid your company with Julia and Auguſtus ; 
but I have at heart your reformation, and will judge 
thereof myſelf. You may continue therefore coming 
here. 

Harry. I thank you---yes ſincepely; ; but how face 
your ſervants ? 

T he Counteſs. You have nothing upon that account 
to fear, for I have had more care and forethought for 
your reputation than yourſelf, by telling Adam not 
to ſpeak about it in the kitchen; and to hide your 
lie, have been compelled to one myſelf, that they 
might not ſuppoſe you guilty. 

Harry. Ah! my lady, how much am I not indebt- 
ed to your bounty! Never ſhall I, if I would, forget 

the ſervice you have done me. But your children ? 
=—and the little company now with them? 

The Counteſs. I am well acquainted with their good- 
neſs, and am ſure they will forgive you. Call them. 
(Harry, with a dozuncaſt loot, goes Slowly tewwards the 
door, and bids ther enter.) 


SCENE IV. 
T he Counteſs, Harry, Auguſtus, Julia, Eliza, Gabriel, Lu- 


cian, and Flora. 


Eliza. Go, fir, you're a thief! TIE Meer call you 


brother for the future. 


The Counteſs. No, my dear Eliza, he is not fo guilty 
as you think him. He has told me every thing. It 
was to play a little with the counters out of doors 
he took them ; but when once the matter ſeemed con- 
ſidered as a theft, he was terrified at the idea of in- 
curring my ſuſpicion. This apparent guilt has ſprung 
from a miſtaken ſhame, which I am very willing to 
excule ; but not (Looking at the St. Lukes) lus ſcanda- 

lous 


8 
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lous endeavours to make you, my lictle dears, ſour 
uilty. 

? Gabriel. Oh! my lady, we don't wiſh him any harm 

at preſent for it, as we know we ſhould forgive even 

ſuch as wrong us, and particularly when we lee they 


are unhappy. 


The Counteſs. Do you mark that, Harry? Such a 
conduct ought to ſhew you how much nobler *tis to 
have an elevated way of thinking, than to boait an e- 
levated birth. You find yourſelf entirely at the mer- 


cy even of thoſe you have inſulted ; and, with all 


the boaſt of your nobility, you are the object of their 


pity. 
Harry. Oh, what ſhame but I ſubmit to we 


O It. 
Gabriel. We ſhall never introduce again the mention 
of this matter. It ſhall be a ſecret for the time to 


come between us; ſhan't it, brother? 


Lucian, Ves, he may rely upon my ſilence. 


Gabriel. And you, ſiſter? 
Flora. Il not have him beat. I know what pain 


it gives one. (Harry in the tranſports of his gratitude, 
embraces them.) 

Harry. I defire, but Rs not aſk, to be acquainted 
with you for the future. 

Gabriel. Twill be doing us an honour, if. you'll ſtill. 
continue upon terms of friendſhip with us. 

Auguſtus and Fulia. And for our part, we ſhall be 
no leſs delighted with your company, as long as you 
regard our friends. 

Eliza. You're all of you too good. He does not 
merit ſuch indulgence, and papa muſt be informed of 
every thing. 

The Counteſs, You'd loſe my friendſhip and eſteem 


entirely, I muſt tell you, Miſs Eliz a, could you poſ- 
ſibly be unaffected with your brother's laudabie repen- 


tance, when even ſtrangers overlook his error. Don't 
employ the advantage his oſtence affords you, to undo 
him in the good opinion of his parents; but, in future, 


let your counſel thew him how to act, that he may 
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merit their affection. I dare anſwer, you need never 
be aſhamed of any thing he does hereafter. 
Harry. I ſhould be unworthy of ſuch bounty, if this 
leffon could be blotted out from my remembrance. 
Fra. Take due care it be not, or Beware of the 
cock in future 


— — EET IPO nam —— 
THE LITTLE PRATER. 


EONORA was enduzd with ſpirit and vivacity. 
When ſcarcely fix years old, the was exceed- 
ingly well practiſed in the art of managing her needle, 
and could very cleverly employ her ſciſſars. All the 
garters her papa and brothers wore were of her mak- 
ing. She could read with eaſe in any book ſhe hap- 
pened to take up; her writing was alſo extremely 
neat and fair. She did not huddle great and little 
Jetters in one word together, neither did they lean 
ſome this and others that way; and her lines were 
ſtrait along, not dancing up and down from one fide 
of her paper to the other, as too often I have ſeen in 
many children's copy- books, even older by a year or 
two taan Leonora. 

Her papa too, and mamma, were no leſs ſatisfied 
with her obedience, than her matters with her dili- 
Fence and ſtudy. She kept up a perfect union with 
her ſiſters, treated every ſervant with the greateſt af- 
fability, and Hey cOmpaneony with regard and conde- 
ſcenſion. All the friends of her parents, and every 
ſtranger that came there a viſiting, were equally 
enchanted with her company and converſation. 

Yao would think, that with ſo many recommen- 
datory qualities, and ſo much underitanding, any 
little girl could poſſibly be ſo unfortunate, that none, 
when they grew acquainted at the houſe, could bear 
her? Such was Leonora, notwithſtanding; for a ſingle 
fault ſhe had unheppih) ly contracted, was o great as to 


deſtroy 
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deſtroy the effect of all her juvenile accompliſhments. 
The intemperance of her tongue made every one for- 
get the graces of her underſtanding, and the goodneſs 
of her heart. In ſhort, our Leonara was the greateſt 
prater hving. 

When, for inſtance, ſhe was fitting down to * 
one might have heard her ſay, O, ho! I fancy 'tis 
high time I ſhould be doing ſomething ! what would 
my mamma fay, ſhould ſhe find me ſitting with my 
arms acroſs, a lolling on my elbows ? O my ſtars! how 
much I've got to hem here! all this apron ! But at 
worſt, I never let the graſs grow under me when I do 
{et out, and I ſhall ſoon have done. Ah! there the clock 
ſtrikes : One, two, three, four, five, fix, ſeven, eight, 
nine Les, poſitively nine o'clock ! Well then, I have 
but two poor hours before I go to muſic; yet a deal 
of buſineſs may be done in ſuch a length of time. 
Mamma, when ſhe obſerves how diligent I have been, 
will be ſure to give me ſweatmeats. O]! what plea- 
ſure I ſhall have in looking at them! Nothing do 1 
love like nice criſped almonds. Not that I don't like 
egg-plumbs preſerved : they are very good too, for pa- 
pa popped one into my mouth laſt 'Thurſday, and then 
gave me a whole bag-full ; but I think criſped almonds 
better.—TI ſhould like to ſee Miſs Winifred this morn— 
ing: I would ſthew her the fine petticoat mamma has 
bought me. Winifred's a funny little girl enough | 
I like her vaſtly. O! but ſhe loves talking, and 1 
don't know how it happens, but one cannot thruſt a 
wo in when her clapper's ſet a-going. Where's | 

thimble got to? ſiſter have you ſeen my thimble? 
<a muſt 2 ſurely loſt it for me, when ſhe came 
to {weep the parlour.---It's ſo like her! the is always 
ſuch a hair-brained creature! Who can work without 
a thimble ? I, at leaſt, never take a ſtitch, if I miſlay 
it ; for the needle pricks one's finger, and one's finger 
bleeds of courſe ; and then, beſides the pain it gives 
one, how one's work looks when *tis ſpotted with red 
marks ! Why, Patty! Patty! where can you be got 
to? Have you ſeen my thimble? O, no Here it is; 
8 2 and 
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and juſt as if the matter were contrived on purpoſe, 
at the bottom of my work-bag. 

It was thus the little creature would be always din- 
ning people's ears that happened to be near her.--- 
When her parents were engaged in any intereſting 
converſation with each-other, the would come and 
mix in their diſcourſe, by prating upon twenty diffe- 
rent ſubjects. And at dinner, ſhe had hardly ever 
ended with her meat, before the pie or pudding was 
on the table. She would really forget to eat and 
drink, while everlaſtingly employed in prating. 

Her papa would frequently reprove her twenty times 
a-day for this defect; bur all reproof was loſt upon 
her, neither would the greateſt puniſhment produce a 
reformation in her conduct. As it was not poſſible 
for any one to hear himſelf when ſhe was by, Miſs © 
Chatterbox was often ſent to paſs the morning all a- 
lone in her apartment. During dinner, they would 
put her at a little table by herſelf, as diſtant from the 
company as they could place her. Leonora ſeemed 
afficted at this ſeparation, but was therefore not a. 
whit more ſilent. She had always ſomething to con- 
verſe of, even with herſelf, and, notwithſtanding talked 
io loud that every word the ſaid was heard ; for twas: 
the fame to. her if any body was or was not by her : 
and I verily believe, that, rather than be mute, the 
would have entered into converſation with her knife 
and fork, | 

From ſuch a fooliſh habit; what advantage did ſhe 
get? The ſtory tells us, only puniſhment and hatred. 
If you ſhould not be convinced of this by what I have 
e e mentioned, you wall certainly be ſo when you 
read what follows: 

Chee upon a time, her parents were invited to £0 
down into the country for a week or fortnight, by a 
friend. Twas autumn then, the weather was extreme- 
ly fine, and 'tis not eaſy to conceive what great a- 
bundance there was then of every kind of fruit, Pears, 
apples, nectarines and peaches. 

Leonora thought it was deſigned to make her of 

the 
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the party, but ſtood very much ſurpriſed when her 
papa, directing both her ſiſters to get ready for the 
journey, told her ſhe muſt ſtay at home. She fell a- 
crying, ran to her mamma, and ſaid, my dear mam- 
ma, what fault have I committed, that papa ſhould be 
ſo angry with me? Your papa, ſhe anſwered, is not 
angry with you; but believe me, 'tis impoſſible for any 
one to bear your conitant chatter. You would ſurely 
interrupt our pleaſure, and the pleaſure of the family 
we are now going to; and therefore for the future, 
when we vilit, we mult leaye you conſtantly behind 
US. 

Muſt I never ſpeak, then ? anſwered Leonora. 

That, ſaid her mamma, would be no leſs a fault than 
what we wiſh to ſee you cured of. You are not to 


be entirely mute; but then you ought to wait till you 


perceive your turn for ſpeaking is come round, and 
not inceſſantly prevent your parents, and as many as 
have more experience than yourſelf, from talking.--- 
You ſhould allo take care how you ſay whatever 
comes into your head. When you delire to be in- 
formed of any thing, 'tis not improper you ſhould 


aſk, employing as few words as poſhble z and having 


any thing to tel}, you ſhould, in that caſe, firſt of 
all reflect within yourſelf, if thoſe about you would or 
would not like to hear it. 

Leonora, though ſhe could not reaſonably call in 
queſtion this advice, would not have wanted words 


to juſtify her prating, if ſhe had not heard that mo- 


ment her papa call out that every thing was ready; 
and, in fact, the coach was off that very inſtant. 

Leonora fell a-iighing, and with tears purſued the 
Carriage till her eye no longer could diſcern it. When 
*twas wholly out of ſight, the went into a corner, and 
began to weep molt bitterly. Ah, bubbling goſlip ! 
ſhe began, (now /peaking 10 berſel,) "tis owing all to 
my long tongue that I have thus been puniſhed. III 
take care, in future, it {hall never ſpeak a word more 
than it ought. | 

Some days after they returned. . ſiſters 

1 | brought 
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brought home with them baſkets full of pears and 
apples. They were both exceedingly well tempered ; 
therefore Leonora would on no account have gone 
without her ſhare, but then the tears ſhe had been 
ſhedding ſo compleatly took away her appetite, that 
tis not to be wondered at ſhe did not with for any. 
She that moment ran to her papa, imploring his par- 
don for her fault in having forced him, (ſhe knew,) 
much againſt his will, to puniſh her. We have been 
both unhappy, added ſhe ; but for the future Pl take 
care, and never ſpeak too much. | | 

Her father tenderly embraced and kiſſed her. 

On the morrow, Leonora was permitted to fit down 
and take her dinner with the reſt. She ſpoke but very 
little, yet whatever ſhe thought to ſay was full of 
grace and modeſty. ?*T's true, it coſt her very much 
to check her tongue, that, through impatience and - 
the itch of talking, rolled, if I may ſay ſo, this and 
that way in hermouth ; but on the following day, this 
work of checking her propenſity towards talking was 
leſs painful, and the next day {till leſs fo. At length 
the diſſiculty, by a gradual diminution, was compleat- 
ly done away. At preſent ſhe has totally got rid of 
her bad habit, and ſhe figures in ſociety with credit 
to herſelf, and pleaſure to her friends, who are no 
longer vexed with what they were accuſtomed to en- 
title, in derifion, her inceſſant clack. 


— — — LIT — 


PLEASURE WILL NOT ALWAYS PLEASE. 


Should be very glad to play, mamma, all day, ſaid 
Laura. T2 
Mrs. Holmes. What, all day? 
Laura. O yes, mamma! | 
Afr. Holmes, J thall be very glad to give you any 
pleaſure | 
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pleaſure in my power, my little Laura; but I fear 
you'll very ſoon be tired. 

Laura. Of playing! Never. You'll ſee that, mam- 
ma. 

And ſaying ſo, the little Laura ran to fetch her 
play-things. She had got them all together, but was 
quite alone; for both her ſiſters were that day to be 
employed with different maſters, till the afternoon. 

At firſt, the played as ſhe thought proper, and was 
very happy for an hour or thereabout; but, by degrees, 
the pleaſure ſhe enjoyed began to loſe a little of its 
power to pleaſe her. 

She had handled now her play-things twenty times, 
or oftener, and could tell no longer what to do. Her 
favourite doll was grown quite troubleſome and te- 
dious to her. 

She defired her dear mamma to ſhew her fome 
new method of diverſion, and play with her ; but un- 
| fortunately her mamma had very preſhng buſineſs, 
and could not attend to her, however ſhe might with 
to do ſo. 

Laura, after this, fat moping in a corner, till her 
ſiſters had quite finiſhed with their maſters, and were 
now about to take a little recreation. She ran to 
them in a melancholy mood, which was as much as 
mentioning how long their time of ſtudy had been to 
her, and with what impatience ſhe had withed to ſee 
them. 

They propoſed immediately ſuch games as they ſup- 
poſed moſt entertaining, ſince they loved her greatly. 
But alas! all their ſolicitude was uſeleſs. Laura could 
not but complain that every game they mentioned had 
already tired her; nay, in her impatience, ſhe even 
ventured to accuſe them of conſpiring with each o- 
ther to afford her ſuch diverſion only as they knew 
would not amuſe her. Upon which Miſs Roſe, her 
eldeſt ſiſter, an extremely ſenſible young lady, ten years 
old, took Laura by the hand, and with a mile, be- 
gan as follows : 

Lock at wy dear Laura, and I'll tell you which at 

preſent 
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preſent in the room occaſions your diſſatisfaction. 

Laura. And who is it, ſiſter? I, for my part, don't 
know who. SIM | 

Roſe. The reaſon is, you don't look at yourſelf. Yes, 
Laura, you yourſelf occaſion your diſſatisfaction; for 
you ſee theſe games amuſe ws {till, though we have 
play'd them over, you may eafily imagine, before 
you were born. But then we have been both at work, 
and therefore are they in a manner new to us. If 
you, by previous ſtudy and attention, had obtained 
an appetite for pleaſure, it would certainly have been 
as eaſy to you, as we find it, to be pleaſed. 

The little Laura, who, however young the was, by 
no means wanted underſtanding, was fo ſtruck with 
theſe remarks, as to diſcern that every one who would 
be happy ſhould take care to mix improving exerciſe 
with pleaſing recreation. And indeed, I know not 
but that, after ſuch experience gained, the menace of 
a whole days pleaſure would have more terrified her 
than a whole day's labour. | 
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MODERN EDUCATION. 
A DRAMA, in Two AcTs. 


CHARACTERS. 


MRS. CoOURTLY. ' 


BER THA, her Niece. 
Hit ary, | her Nephew. + 
NMR. GoopDwin, a Clergyman, formerly Tu- 
tor to the Children's 
Father. 
DAN DI RAT, a Dancing-maſier. + 


The ſcene is in the houſe of Mrs. Courtly. 


a 
SCENT L 
Mrs. Courtly, Mr. Goodwin. 


re. Courtly. O, I can't forgive you, Maſter 
Goodie) in. What! not come 
and ſee your well-beloved little eee or me, theſe 
five years palt ! | 

Mr. Goodwin. Conſider, my good lady, the inevit- 
able duties of my parith, the bad ſtate in which my 
health is, and the fear of accidents by the road. 


Mrs. 8 What, forty miles! a very long jour- 


: ney, truly! 


Mr. Goodwin. Long to me, that cannot eaſily change 
place.” My bodily infirmities no more permit me now 


to goa gadding, and. eſpecially fo far from home. 


Mrs. Courtly. And pray, to what ſtrong motive, Mr. 


Goodwin, do we owe at laſt your refolution ! ? | 
Mr. Goodwin. 
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ride great defire 1 184 of foeing 
Bertha and her brother, once more, I may ſay, before 
I die. 

Mrs. Courtly. Don't ſpeak of dying, or of ſeeing 
them but once more, my good fir : for with reſpect 
at leaſt, to Bertha, one might come to view her from 
the furtheſt corner of the world ! Oh ſuch an under- 
{ſtanding and vavacity | 

Mr. Godwin. Indeed you make me very anxious, 
Mrs. Courtly, to behold her : pray, where is ſhe? I 
am like a child, and longing to embrace her. 

Mrs. Courtly. She has not yet left her toilet. 

Ar. Goodwin. Not at this late hour! And Hilary, 
why is not he yet come from ſchool ? I thought he 
would have been here long ago, and waiting to re- 


ceive me. 


Mr. Courtly. You remember, 'twas a little late 
when your arrival was announced laſt night. The 
ſervants have been very buſy all this morning, and 
my niece's waiting woman could not leave her. 

Mr. Goodwin. Pray oblige me, by diſpatching ſome 
one inſtantly for Hilary; and in the interval, ll go 


up ſtairs and fee his fiſter. 


Mrs. Courtly. No, no, Mr. Goodwin ; the ſurpriſe 
of ſeeing you might overcome her ſpirits : I'll pre- 
pare her for the interview. (She goes out.) | 

Mr. Goodwin (alone.) As far as I can fee into the 
matter, Mrs. Courtly brings her niece up by the plan 
that regulated her own education, and permits her to 
employ a deal of time in ſetting off her perſon to the 
beſt advantage, like a doll, intended for the window | 
of a toy-ſhop. Happy, if theſe trifles. have not cauſed 
her to neglect the cultivation of her underſtanding. 

Mr:.Courtly, (returning.) I have ſent for Hilary; 
and Bertha's coming down this inſtant. She has but 
one feather more to ſettle. 

Mr. Godavin. How | one feather ! juſt as if you 
could ſuppoſe a feather more or leſs would intereſt 
me ! Should not her anxiety to ſee me be as great as 
mine is! 


Are. Courtly. 


WW. 
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M IS. Courtly. Certainly it ſhould, and is ; but then 
her wiſh to give you pleaſure. 


Mr. Goodwin. Poſſibly it will not be her feathers 
that will do that; but if I recollect, you told me 


you had ſent to fetch her nephew? 


Mrs. Courtiy, ( ſomezvhat 7 d.) Oh, my nephew 
you'll have time enough for Hilary. 

Mr. Goodwin, You ſpeak as if I was not to ex- 
pect great things from him. 

Mrs. Courtly. He's far from being vicious ; but he 
won't attend to my inſtructions on the . of 
good breeding. 

Mr. Goodauin. What, is he unpoliſhed, wild, or 
ruſtic ? 

Mrs. Courtiy. No, not that. They tell me he has 
got his head well ſtored with uſeful knowledge, as 
they call it; but that je ne fees quoi the polite poſſeſs, 
and that bon ton 

Mr. Goodwin. If that be all he wants, he's not a 

reat way from perfection ; but his heart ? 

Mrs. Courtly. J think it neither good nor bad: but 
Bertha]! how accompliſhed ſhe is! what enchanting 
manners | As for Hilary, we don't ſee one another 
often. | 

Mr. Godwin. And why not? 

Mrs. Courtly. For fear of taking him from his be- 
loved ſtudies ; and becauſe, when he comes here, he 
pays no heed to what I tell him of the way of liv- 
ing in the faſhionable world. He can't expreſs him- 


ſelf with any ſort of grace. I ſometimes carry him 


into the company of women, and he never has a 
handſome word to fav. 

Mr. Goodwin. Becauſe, as I ſuppoſe, hs conver- 
ſation runs on matters he is quite a ſtranger to. 

Mrs. Courtly. But ſure a well-bred youth mould 
never be a ſtranger to ſuch topics as are ſtarted in 
the company of women | 

Mr. Goodwin. A reſpectful filence ſuits his pre- 
ſent age; and 'tis his buſineſs to be ſilent, 3 ſo 
learn to ſpeak in future, when his turn comes round. 


Mr. Courtiy. 
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Mrs. Courtly. And would you make the youth a 
doll, that is not to have motion till his wheels are on ? 
But you ſhall hear my Bertha talk ; ſhe does it with 
ſuch eaſe! ſuch ſpirit ! ſuch vivacity | There's no 
ſuch thing as following her, when once ſhe's ſet a- 

oing. 

1 Mc. 8 We ſhall ſce which of them will be 
moſt entitled to my love. You cannot but remem- 
ber, how I promiſed at their father's death to look 
upon them as my own. I will perform this ſacred du- 
ty. As J cannot tell how long I have to live, or ra- 
ther I ſhould ſay, how ſoon my death may happen, I 
am come to ſee theſe children, after doing them all 
the ſervices I could at ſuch a diſtance by. remittances. | 
*Tis needful I ſhould know their different characters, 
which I deſign to ſtudy ; ſo that I may regulate ac- 
cordingly the final diſpoſition of my fortune in their 
favour. 

Mrs. Courtly. Such proceeding is entirely of a piece 
with every former token of your gratitude and gene- 
roſity. My father and my mother's ſpirits certainly 
are pleaſed at your beneficence. And how can I ex- 
preſs my obligations to you as I ought, for Bertha 
and her brother | 

Mr. Goodwin. What you call beneficence, dear la- 
dy, in me, is no more than duty. Your eſteemed 
and worthy father truſted to my care the education 
of his ſon, your brother; and this brother, anxious 
for his tutor's happineſs, preſented me the living I 
poſſeſs To him I am indebted, therefore, for my pre- 
ſent happineſs; and as I have myſelf no children, his 
belong to me; and have a right, even while I am liv- 
ing, and much more then after I am dead, to all that 
worldly fortune I poſſeſs, and which I ſtudy to in- 
creaſe for their advantage, and no other purpoſe. 

Mrs. Courtly. I can eaſily believe you, and in that 
caſe, Bertha, as the lovelicit 


Mr. Goodwin. If I make diſtinctions, *twill not be 


upon account of frivolous, or outlide beauty ; but ſu- 
perior 
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perior virtue, or ſuperior merit in them, wil obtain 
the preference. 
Mrs. Courtly. Ah! here Bertha comes. 


« 


SCENE II. 


Mr. Goodwin, Mrs. Courtly and Bertha, (dreſſed in all the 
extravagance of faſhion.) 


Mr. Goodwwin, (with aſton Ones) Is this then Ber- 


tha? 


Mrs. Courtly. You're ſurpriſed, I ſee, to find her at 
firſe fight ſo captivating. (To Bertha.) You have made 
us wait a little, my ſweet girl. | 

Bertha, (making a ceremonious curteſy to Mr. Goodwin. ) 
Becauſe the ſervant could not place my feathers as IL 
lik'd to have them, notwithſtanding ſhe removed them 
half-a-dozen times. I ſent her off at laſt quite out 
of humour, and did every thing myſelf.---I hope 8 ſee 
you well, fir. 

Mr. Goodwin, (going ao} her, and affeftionately 
Holding out his hand.) Dear Bertha (Bertha turns 
away, and ſeems indifferent.) Well |—are you unwil- 
ling to conſider me as if I were your father? 

Mrs. re Yes, my dear; your father and your 
benefactor. I requeſt (% Mr. Goodwin,) you would 
excuſe her: She has always been brought up in mo- 
deſty, and 1 have conſtantly enjoined her a reſerve. 

Mr. Goodwin. She would not ſure have violated ei- 
ther, by receiving me as children do a father. I muit 
likewiſe tenderly reproach her for the circumſtance. 
of having kept fo long up ſtairs, while I was all im- 
patience to behold her. 

Beriha, Pardon me, dear fir, I was not fit to come 


before you with propriety. 


Mr. Goodwin. But ſurely a young lady ſhould be 
always fit to come before a merely decent man, as 1 


| am, with propriety! A modeſt defhabille is all the 


wants, for fuch a purpoſe, when at home. 
Mrs. Courtly. You're in the right: but 40 receive 


X a 
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a gueſt like Mr. Goodwin ! the reſpect ſhe owes you 
ee the neceſſity of putting on 

Mr. Gocdeuin. One feather leſs; and might have 
whiſpered the propriety of being eager to come forth 
and meet a friend, who travels forty miles to ſee her. 
Yes, I own my heart would have been infinitely 
more delighted to behold my children---for the ten- 
derneſs with which I think at all times of them, and 
the gratitude J owe their father, makes them ſuch 
and therefore I repeat it--to behold my children run 
with open arms to meet me] 

Aſrs. Courtly. But the veneration ſhe was ſeized 
with at firſt 

Mr. Godwin, Let's however drop the ſubject. 
When you ſee me next, you will receive me more 
aftectionately, won't you, Bertha? You are not diſ— 
pleaſed I ſpeak thus freely to you. I was uſed to 
ſuch a language in your childhood; and the five long 
rears I have conſumed without once ſeeing you, have 
made no alteration in my heart. I hope when you are 
married, I ſhali have permiſſion to continue ſuch a ſweet 
ſamiliarity. 

Pertha. It will be doing me a deal of honour. | 

Hr. G:odwwin. O, no more of theſe fame ceremo- 
nious compliments. Say only it will give you plea- 
lure. But how much you're altered for the better ſince 
I ſaw you laſt! an elegant appearance, eaſy manners, 
and a carriage 

Ars. Courtly. O, quite charming | quite adorable ! 

Ar. Geedwin. And yet all this is nothing, if one 
wants the ak of modeſty, the charm of affability, 
the tweet expreſſion, goodneſs marks the countenance 
withal, and that perpetual ſource of pleaſure, a well 
cul tivared underſtanding. 

Mrs. Ceourtly. Yes, that ſort of cultivation which 
can only be purſued by intercourſe with faſhionable 
cople. 

, Mr . Gcodeuin. Faſhionable people, madam ? And is 
. pray, to ſpend her life with ſuch ? Pre nothing 

Ef; to with her, if the has but thoſe endearing quali- 

| ties 
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ties that may obtain her honour in a choſen company, 

at times indeed abroad, but commonly at home ; en- 

ſuring her the approbation of her friends, and her 
own heart. 

Mrs. Courtly. Yes, yes; that s always underſtood. 
I mean that ſhe ſhould learn what fort of conduct 
will procure her honour and reſpe& from ſuch as 
know what life 1s, as we ſay. Come, Bertha, and 
let's hear you play ſome pretty piece on your piano- 
forte. 

Bertha. No, dear aunt, it might not be acceptable 
to Mr. Goodwin. 

Mr. G2:dwin. Not acceptable, my deareſt child 
Pm quite delighted when I hear good muſic ; and 
think no amuſement more becomes you. 

Mrs. Courtly. What more worthy of our admira- 
tion, than thoſe charming ſciences called ee, mu- 
fic, dancing, and perhaps, too, ſome few others? Ber- 
tha, give Us that ſweet air of Signor Paſqualini's com- 
poſition you're ſo fond of. (Bertha with reluctance goes 
to her pianc-forte, and begins to play.) No, no; you muſt | 
ſing too, Bertha. She has fuch a voice - ſo ſweet ! 
you'll hear it. If you knew how much applauſe ſhe 
got for her performance at the concert, you'd be 
perfectly aſtoniſhed, Mr. Goodwin. You muſt know, 
however, ſhe's a little vain 3 and one muſt ſometimes 
kneel, or not a note | 

Mr. Goodwin. I hope I ſhall obtain a note, without 
proceeding to that ceremony.---Shan't I Bertha? 

1 (in a whiſper to her aunt, while looking for the. 

Pm indebted for all this to you! 
| wo rk Courtly, (whifpering Bertha.) For heaven's ſake, 
Bertha, ſeem more chearful; and do every thing 
you're aſked. Your fortune very polkibly depends up- 
.on it. 

Mr. Goodwin, If your voice, my love, 1s not ſo 
clear as you could wiſh, no matter: only ang your 
beſt, and you are ſure to peers me. 


X 2 (Bertha 
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(Bertha plays and Jug. the following words.) 


Sweetly ſmelling flower, 
Thus walking with the morning hour, 
Go to my Laura's breaſt, and grace 
With added fragrance, that already fragrant paces 
So thou wilt bloom indeed ;—— 
But like a uſeleſs weed 
If on the ſtalk, here, thou remain, 
Thy beauty, will decay; 
Thy fragrance paſs away; 
And thy bright colours glow in vain. 


Mrs. Curtly, (clapping her hands.) Bravo | braviſ- 
fimo | 

Mr. G:ed win. In truth 'tis not fo much amiſs, con- 
ſidering ſhe's as yet a child. However, I ſuppoſed I 
ſhould have heard a ſong containing ſomething of the 
principles with which, no _ you ſtudy to inſpire 
her. 

Mis. Ceurtly. How, dear fr, don t you perceive the 
moral of it? FA ſhe ſings.) 


If on the ſtalk, here, thou remain, 
Thy beauty will decay; 
Thy fragrance paſs away; 

And thy bright colours glow in vain. 


Which 15 as much as ſaying, our young women ſhould 
come forth and mingle with the world, if they would 
turn their knowledge to advantage, and not die ſhut 
up within their houſes. | 

Mr. Goodwin. Truſt me, my dear lady, 'tis much 
rather there than elſewhere, worthy huſbands will be 
glad to find them: But what's this? (caſting his eyes 
upon a drawing.) 

Mrs. Courtly. That's one of Bertha's doing. Don't 
you find it charming? 

Mr. Godwin. "Tis not bad indeed, if Bertha did i it 

all without the aſſiſtance of her maſter. 

Me. Crurtly, Why to ſay the truth, fir, he has 
touched it up a little. Mr. Goodwin, 
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Mr. Goodwin. My opinion here again is, Bertha 
would have ſhewn more judgment in ſelecting ſome- 
thing of a different ſubject ; as for inſtance, if inſtead 
of repreſenting thus a thepherdeſs ſurpriſed while ſleep- 
ing by a filthy faun, the had applied her pencil to ſet 
forth ſome virtuous action: that would have improved 
her hand as much, while it improved her heart tilt 
more. 

A Servant, (entering.) Sir, (to Mr. Goodwin. ) your 
portmanteau is arrived.-—Where will you have it put ? 
In your apartment? 

Mr. Goodwin, (to Mrs. Courtly.) Do you mean, * 
my good lady, I ſhall have my lodging with you ? 
Mrs. Courtly. Certainly; and by accepting it, you'll 
do me no leſs honour than myſelf have pleaſure in 
the er. 

Mr. Godwin. You oblige me. Therefore, with per- 
miſſion, I'll go ſee if every thing is right, and after- 
ward return. 


. SCENE ME 
Mrs. Courtly, and Berths. 


Bertha. He's gone at laſt, then! is he? 

Mrs. Courtly. Softly, ſoftly, Bertha he may chance 
to hear you. 

Bertha. Let him hear me if he pleaſes. I'm ſo 
vexed, I could deitroy my drawings, tear my muſic 
book, and daſh my inſtrument to pieces. 

Mrs. Courtly. Be compoſed, my dear; you have 
occaſion now for all your moderation. 

Bertha. Fis enough, I think, I ſhewed my mode- 
ration in his preſence. You yourſelf both ſaw and 
heard him. e 

Ars. Courtly. People of his age have always many | 
oddities. 

Bertha. Why then expoſe me to them! You ſhould 
not have ſaid a word about my tinging, aunt. 

I did not like to ſing. This always comes of your de- 
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fre to ſhew me to the beſt advantage, as you ſay ; | 


and though you ſee the miſchief, you'll repeat it when 
he comes again. : | 

Mrs. Courtly. My deareſt Bertha, be perſuaded :--- 
You don't know, perhaps your fortune in the world 
depends on Mr. Godwin. 5 | 
Bertha. What? my fortune? N 


Mrs. Courtiy. Yes, indeed. Muſt I inform you how 


much you're indebted to his bounty ? 

_- Bertha. O! I know: as far as certain petty preſents 
come to, which he ſends me now and then : but ſure- 
ily I could do withont his preſents ! 

Mrs. Courtly. Ah, my deareſt child, without him 
you would be exceedingly unhappy. What your fa- 
ther left you is a very trifle ; and my income no great 
matter. By theſe means alone, it was not pothble 


1 could have given you ſuch an education as you” 


have. | | 

Bertha. And is it poſſble I am ſo indebted to him? 
Does he likewiſe ſhew himſelf a friend and benefactor 
to my brother ? | 1 
Mrs. Courtly. Les; tis he that pays his board and 
education. oy 

Bertha. I was never told of this. 

Mrs. Courtly. Since you have never wanted any 
thing, what need was there to tell you of it? you ob- 
ſerve by this, of what importance you ſhould think it 
to keep watch upon your conduct, and behave to 
Mr. Goodwin with reſpect. But ſtill, my dear, this 
3s not all; for he is come expreſsly for the purpoſe 
of obſerving you and Hilary before he writes his will, 
and gives you his eſtate accordingly, to each, as he 
tuppoſes you deſerve it. 

Bertha. O, how ſorry I am now, I ſeemed ſo vex- 
ed and fretted in his preſence! _ 

Mrs. Courtly. He is certainly a worthy man; but 
ſtill was much to blame in hearivg with ſuch cold- 
neſs your ſweet voice, and not appearing charmed 
with your piano-forte, But however that be, you muſt 


abſolutely 
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abſolutely ſeek to pleafe him, or your brother will 
obtain a preference in his will. 
Bertha. Alas! he merits it much more than I do. 
Mrs. Courtly. More? You have too mean a notion 
of yourſelf, my ſweeteſt, if you think ſo; and beſides, 
if he ſhould obtain a preference, what would be your 
deſtiny? A man can always make his way through 
life, but what reſources can a woman fly to? 
Bertha. What indeed! your argument convinces me 
I ſhould have learnt things much more neceffary than 
the uſe of a piano-forte, dancing, or even drawing. 
Mrs. Courtiy. Why, you ſimpleton; with ſuch a 
fortune as * Mr. Goodwin's favour you may hope 
for, what can you defire in preference to the arts of 
ſhining in a faſhionable circle? Mr. Goodwin muſt 
be won : and with a little complaiſance, if you but 
—_ it, you may do whatever you think proper with 
im 
The Servant. (coming in again.) Mr. Dandiprat, the 
dancing-maſter, madam. 
Mrs. Courtly. Well, deſire him to walk up. (The 
ſervant refires.}- of 
Bertha. No, aunt ; let him be ſent away to-day, 
I beg; or I ſhall once again fret Mr. Goodwin. 
Mrs. Courtly. He muſt abſolutely ſee you dance; 
you move with ſo much eaſe, you'll charm him, I 
am certain. (Sing to the door.) Mr. Dandiprat, come in. 


SE A IF. 


Mrs, n » Bertha and Dandiprat. 


Mrs. Courtly. Now is it not a truth, fir, Bertha 
dances like an angel! 

Dandiprat, (bowing.) Abſolutely, madam 

Mrs. Ge Very likely I ſhall have a friend come 
here to ſee her dance a little. You'll oblige me there- 
fore, if you make her ſhew her {kill as much as poſ- 
fivle, to pleaſe him, 


Dandiprat. 
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Dandiprat. That you may depend on, madam ;. and 
III ſhew my {kill too. 

Mrs. Courtly. Apropos; for here he comes. (to Mr. 
Goodwin entering.) A chair for Mr. Goodwin.—-Here.--- 
here, my dear fir,—You're come in time for Bertha's 
dancing leflon ; you mult ſee how ſhe performs. 
You'd take her for a zephyr ! Mr. Dandiprat, pray 
let your pupil dance the allemand you know of. 

Bertha. I can't dance it by myſelf. 

Mrs. Courtly. Fear nothing, Mr. Dandiprat will dance 
with you; and Ill hum the tune. Come come; you'll 
find I do it capitally. 

Mr. Goodwin. But what hinders we ſhould have a 
minuet ? I like that beſt, and beg to have it. 

Dandiprat. I ſhall not perform it with a grace, if 
I muſt play as well as dance. 

Mr. Goodwin. Sir, tis not your performance we 


conſider, but your pupil's. 


Dandiprat. You would Judge much better a her me- 


rit in a grand Chaconne. 


Mr. Goodwin. Chaconne ! What's that ? 

Dandiprat. A dance the quality admire; 'tis in the 
higher ſtile of dancing, and the opera-houſe re-echoes 
with the plaud:ts of the company, when J 9 makes 
his entree in it. 

Mr. Goodwin. But Bertha never means to figure at 
the opera-houſe. I want a minuet. 

Dandiprat. As you pleaſe, fir; come then, miſs, a 
minuet. (Bertha dances ; Dandiprat moves with her, play- 
ing on his kit, and interrupts his migſic now and then with 
theſe inſlructions. | 

Your head a little higher. Mind your ſhoulders.--- 
Let your arms play freely.-—Sink.—-One, two, and 
three.—Your partner.—-Look at me. 


Mr. Goodwin, (when the minuet is finiſhed.) Come, 


this is tolerable, Bertha. (0 Dandiprat.) Sir, your leſ- 


ſon, if you pleaſe, is finiſhed for to-day. (Dandiprat 
makes a ceremonious bow, and leaves the room.) 
Bertha, (whiſpering Mrs. Courtiy.) Well, aunt, you 
fee what compliments I've had? 
Mrs. Courtly. 
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Mrs. Courtly. And is it poſſible, my dear good fir, 
that you are not enchanted, raviſhed, nay, tranſport- 
ed ? Surely your attention was diverted ; or perhaps 
you're not recovered yet from the fatigue * journey 
has occaſioned you? 

Mr. Goodwin. I beg your pardon, madam. Ive al- 
ready ſignified to Bertha how I liked her dancing; but 
you would not ſurely ſee me in a tranſport at her me- 
rit in this way? No. I reſerve my extaſy for merit 
much more proper to excite it. 


S CE N EV 
Mrs. Courtly, Bertha, Mr. * aud Hilary. 


Hilary, (running into the room towards Mr. . 
and embracing him with ardour.) O my dear, dear Mr, 
Goodwin ! my good friend and father ! how rejoiced 
I am to ſce you! 

Mrs. Ccurtly. Well, what ſignifies all this, pray ? 
Should you ſtifle Mr. Goodwin ? 

Mr. Goodwin. Let him do it, my good madam ; for 
the tranſports of his joy delight me more than cold and 
ceremonious ſalutations. Yes, my deareſt Hilary, come 
hepę, and let me preſs you to my heart. What plea- 
ſing recollection you awake within me ! | Yes, theſe 
open features are the living image of your dear de- 
parted father! 

Ars. Courtly. Why not put your beſt clothes on 2 


Do people viſit in that trim? 


Hilary. But aunt, it would have coſt me half an 
hour at leaſt to change my dreſs, and put my hair in 
order; and I never thould have had the patience to 
delay ſo long the pleaſure I expected, when they told 
me Mr. Goodwin was arrived. 

Mr. Goodwin. And I too, my dear boy, was quite 
impatient, and thought every minute half an hour be- 
tween the time of my arrival and this moment. 

Mrs. Courtly. Have you nothing then to ſay to me 
or Bertha? you have not ſo much as wiſhed us a good 
morning. | Hilary. 
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Hilary. Pardon me, dear aunt, I was ſo glad, I did 
not know what I was doing: And do you forgive me 
too, dear ſiſter, (Slding out his hand) if without inten- 

tion I've diſpleaſed you. Have I, Bertha ? 
Bertha, (half offended.) No. 

Mr. Goodwin. RG him, madam, upon my ac- 
count ; I ſhould be vexed, were I the cauſe of getting 
him your anger. 

Mrs. Courtly, (aſde.) I can hold no longer. Be ſo 
kind, good fir; as to excuſe me. I have ſeveral or- 
ders I muſt give the ſervants. 

Mr. Goodwin. Don' t confine yourſelf on my ac- 
count. 

Ars. Courth, (whiſpering Bertha.) You'll hardly ſtay 
and hear their inſupportable diſcourſe ? (aloud) Come, 
Bertha, I have ſomething to employ you in. 

Bertha. No, aunt ; Pll ſtay with Mr. Goodwin, if 
he'll pleaſe to let me. | 

Mr. Goodawin., Let you, my dear child! I ſhall be 
glad to have you with me. 

Mrs. Courtly. (going out 201th manifeſt vexat ion, but re- 
turning.) But on ſecond thoughts, the ſervants are to 
lay the cloth here. Mr. Goodwin, ſhall I beg you 
to come this way ? Þ'tl conduct you to another cham- 
ber, where you will be undiſturbed. 

Mr. Goodwin. With all my heart. 


ACT 


SCENE I. 
Mr. Goodwin, Bertha, Hilary. 


Mr. Godwin. And ſo you ſay your maſter is con- 
tent with your behaviour and improvement ? 

Hilary. No, dear fir ; I ſaid it would become me 
more to let him tell you my behaviour and improve- 
ment. This however I can lay, that I am pretty well 


eſtabliſhed in his favour. 
Mr. Goodwin. 
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N.. Goodwin. What are you at preſent ſtudying ? 


Hilary. Latin, Greek, and geography ; the hiſtory 
of England; and the mathematics. 

Bertha, (aſide.) Here are many things I ſcarcely 
know the name of ! | | 

Mr. Goodzvin. And pray tell me, do you like them? 
Hilary. O, the more I learn, the more I wiſh to go 
on learning; and am not the loweſt in my claſs. 

Mr. Goodwin. Then too, your drawing, muſic, dan- 
cin 1 

2 Them too I am learning; but apply my- 
ſelf much more this ſultry weather, to the muſic-maſ- 
ter and my drawing, as the doctor ſays I muſt not ex- 
erciſe myſelf too violently. In revenge, when winter 
comes, I ſhall apply myſelf more cloſely to my danc- 
ing, when a deal of jumping will be comfortable. 

Mr. Goodwin. Why your plan, I muſt acknowledge, 
ſeems well laid. {AN 

Hilary. Beſides, fir, never ſhall I give a deal of time 


to dancing; hardly more than what the doctor lets 
me have for recreation. The eſſential thing, he tells 


me, is to form my heart, and cultivate my under- 
ſtanding, fo that I may live with honour in the world, 
become a uſeful member of ſociety, and make myſelf 
by that means happy. 8 
Mr. Goodwin, (embracing him.) You are in the right, 
dear boy. 5 3 3 
Bertha, (aſide.) If theſe are ſo eſſential, how has not 
my aunt neglected me! _ 
Hilary. And yet, dear fir, though you embrace an 
love me ſo, I'm not, perhaps, ſo good as you imagine. 
Mr. Goodwin. How | 
Hilary. 'm very giddy, and I waſte my time. I 


cannot rid myſelf of ſeveral exceptionable habits: and 
for want of thought, relapſe into thoſe very faults _ 


that I've ſo frequently been ſorry for. 
Mr. Goodwin. And will you ſtill relapſe into them? 
Hilary. Not if I've my thoughts about me; But I 
find it very difficult to keep in memory, at all times, 
my good reſolutions. 
Mr. Googwine 


4 
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Mr. Godwin. Iam very glad to find you can diſcern 
yourſelf, theſe faults within you. To acknowledge 
that we do wrong, 1s ſomething of a ain to do doing 
well. What think you, Bertha ? 

Bertha. I believe I'm neither giddy, nor yet waſte- 
ful of my time, nor any thing my brother is. | 

Mr. Goodwin. You've other faults then, I ſuppoſe ? : 

Bertha. I never heard my aunt fay I had any. 

Mr. Goodwin. She ſhould know indeed, and be the |= 
firſt to notice them ; but love too often blinds us, fo 
chat we can ſee no faults in thoſe we're nd of.--I 
don't mean to vex you, ſaying this, believe me. 

: Bertha, (afide.) What a man! he flatters Hilary, and 
anſwers me with nothing but vexatious ſpeeches ! 

Mr. Goodwin. Wait here a little. I'll go ſee if Phi- 
lip has unpacked my trunks : I've ſomething for you, 
and ſhall ſoon be back. 

Hilary. Yes, yes; we'll wait here for you. Don't 
ſtay long. 


SCENE II. 


Bertha and Hilary. 


Bertha. I fancy he may keep his preſents to him- 
ſelf ! They muſt be charming things indeed Ye has to 
give us! 

Hilary. What! dear ſiſter |! does not every thing 
you have in-your apartment, and even upon your back, 
come from our dear benefaCtor ? thould he have the 
verieſt trifle in his trunk to give me, I ſhould till 
be charmed in thinking on his bounty! | 

Bertha. Poſſibly you might ; but I'm fo angry with 
him, with myſelf, and with my aunt—that I could- 
find it in my heart to cuff the deareſt friend I have. 

Hilary. What me, too, with the reſt ?---What ails. 
you then, my poor dear ſiſter? (taking Bertha 12 the 
hand. ) 

Bertha. Had you been ſo mertificd !--- 

Hilary. So mortified ! have you been mortified hen, 

ſiſter: 
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ſiſter ? Who has mortified you? Not my aunt, for ſhe 
will hardly let you breathe, for fear of catching cold; 
and would, I fancy, ſuffer you to tread upon her, if to 
touch the ground could hurt you. 

Bertha. Yes, but Mr. Goodwin! he's ſo captious ! 

Hilary. How you talk! I find him, on the other 
hand, indulgent and good-natured. 

Bertha. Ive done nothing to his liking : when 1 
ſung and danced, I could not pleaſe him; and my draw- 


ing Had no better fortune: he deſpiſes every thing I 


know; and ſpeaks of merit much more calculated to 
excite his approbation, than a ſkill in dancing. 

Hilary. And 'tis very likely, ſiſter, you'll confeſs he” 8 
in the right at laſt. 

Bertha. Confeſs he's in the right ! My aunt's then 
in the wrong, according to your notion, is ſhe ? What 
then does he mean by merit much more calculated to 
excite his approbation, than a ſkill in dancing? 

Hilary. I can tell you, and yet not be very learn- 
ed. 

Bertha. O yes, you indeed! Well then, what is it? 

Hilary. Tell me, Bertha, do you ever read? 

Bertha. Yes, doubtleſs, when l've time. 

Hilary. And what ? 

Bertha. Why plays, before I go to fee them; and a 
great variety of longs, that I may ſing them to my 
maſter, 

Hilary. That's fine reading, truly, for your age! and 
don't you think you might have books much more in- 
ſtructive? 

Bertha. If J might, what time have I to read them? ? 
Tis full one o'clock before I've breakfalted, and got 


my morning dreſs on, 'Then comes Mr. Quaver; and 


when he has left me, Mr. Dandiprat. I dine at three 
and after dinner, dreſs for company, which we receive 
at home; or elſe go out a viſiting, and then the day is 
over. 

Hilary. And is every day ſpent thus ? 

Bertha. No doubt. 

** Well, ſiſter, I can tell you Doctor Sharp, my 

* maſter, 
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maſter, has three daughters of about your age; but 
they employ their time in quite another manner. 

Bertha. How ? 

Hilary. Firſt then, at fix in ſummer, and at eight in 
winter, they are dreſſed completely for the day. 
Bertha. They don't ſleep then enough, and mult be 
very heavy long before night comes. 

Hilaxz. Upon the other hand, they're briſker far 
than you, becauſe ey go to bed at ten the over 
night. 

. To bed at ten! 

Hilary. At ten; that they may get up early in the 
morning. When you're faſt afleep in bed, they've 
read their geography, and counted. When the clock 
{trikes ten, they take their needle-work in hand till 
noon ; and then aſſiſt their mother in the houſe. 

Bertha. Does then their mother mean to make them 
houſe-maids ? 

Hilary. She may hope, by means of ſuch an educa- 
tion, to procure them ſomething better. But however 
taat be, ſhould they not be taught to govern ſervants, 
regulate a table, and conduct their houſe ? 

Bertha. And after dinner are they buſy ? 

Hilary. Why not buty ? They have then their harp- 
ſichord, or writing ; and at night, aſſemble round a ta- 
ble, w here they read by turns in the Spectator, or Miſs 
Moore's laſt publication, Sacred Dramas; while the 
two that are not Occupied upon their book, employ 
themſelves in mending their own garments, or exam- 
nag the linen of the houſe, and mending * if need- 
ful. | 
Bertha. So they never take, then, any recreation ? 

Hilary. O, I beg your pardon : they amuſe themſelves 
as if they were three queens; for all theſe taſks are in- 
termixed with little ſports, and pleaſant converſation. 
They pay viſits alſo, and receive them; but take care to 
have their work-bags, and I never ſaw them idle for a 
minute. 

Bertha. This is certainly what Mr. Goodwin meant. 


And yet my aunt has often told me, ſuc n an education 
as 
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as you mention the Miſs Sharps receive, is only fit for 
tradeſmen's children. | 

Hilary. But ſuppoſing they were tradeſmen's chil- 
dren, would they find this education uſeleſs to them ? 
They ſhould certainly know houſhold work, or how will 
they be able to direct a ſervant to do theirs ? If they 
know nothing of it, every one will join to cheat them; 
and the richer they may be, the greater probability 
there is that even the ſervants they employ, will join 
each other to effect their ruin. X 

Bertha. I proteſt you fright me! I know nothing of 
the work about a houſe ! ſcarce how to hold a needle ! 
Yet I've juſt been told, we've nothing in the world, ex- 
cept what Mr. Goodwin's bounty gives us. 

Hilary. Ah dear ſiſter, the worſe luck for us ! ſhould 
he leave us, or unfortunately we loſe him But poſſi- 
bly my aunt is rich? „„ 

Bertha. O no; ſhe told me the contrary ſcarce half 
an hour ago. She has no more than is ſufficient for 
herſelf. In caſe then any accident ſhould happen with 
reſpect to Mr. Goodwin, what would be our fate? 

Hilary. I ſhould be at firſt put to difficulties; but my 
maſter tells me, I ſhould put my truſt in God, and hope 
he never would forſake me. His opinion is, that there 
are always generous people in the world, whoſe friend- 
ſhip may be gained by an exertion of one's ſkill to ſerve 
them in the way of ſome profeition, and who frequent- 
ly create employment for the induſtrious. Thus then, 
in the courſe of ſome few years, when I am more advan- 
ced in learning, I might undertake to teach ſuch chil- 
dren as know leſs than I do. I ſhould even improve. 
myſelf by ſuch an occupation, and with good behaviour 
on my part, be ſure of hving with ſome fort of eaſe 
and comfort, and perhaps ſtrike out a way to for- 
tune. 

Bertha. But what benefit could I derive from all my 
{kill in dancing, or in drawing, or in muſic? I ſhould 
die perhaps of hunger, notwithſtanding all theſe vain 
accompliſhments. 

Hilary. And therefore MF. Goodwin cannot be well 
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leaſed when he diſcovers you've been put to no- 

thing but thoſe arts that ſerve for ornament or plea- 
ſure. 

Bertha, And vexation ſometimes, Hilary ; for when 
I dance, or ting in company, if Pm not praiſed. as much 
as I conceive I merit, you can't think how much I'm 
fretted at the diſappointment !—Shall I alfo tell you I 
am often tired of thoſe fine matters, which my aunt 
ſays ſerve. us to paſs time away with ſatisfaction. 

Hilary. And what then do you refort to for amuſe- 
ment? 

Bertha. To the opera, dreſs, faſhions, walks, and 


ſcandal; as we tell in one houſe what we have obſerved 


beforehand in another. But theſe helps to converfati- 
on, and the art of killing time, ſoon tail us. 

Hilary. I believe fo; and remember what the doctor 
told us very lately 1 a lecture, that the recreations. 
men in gencral reſort to, are not worthy being called fo, 
when one thinks of thoſe that may be found in art and 
nature, which not only occupy our time agreeably, but 
teach us to reſlect upon ourſelves. 

Bertha. You have convinced me of it by yourſelf, 
who notwithſtanding you are two years younger than [ 
am, are fo much more improved. How many uſeful 

things has not my aunt nean in my education! 


8 EN E m. 


Bertha, Hilary, and Mis: Courtly, 


Mrs Crourtly, (having overheard what Bertha fad ) 
And what uſeful things have I neglected in your edu- 


cation then, Miſs 'Thanklefs 5 (ofrde.) But all this is due 


to Hilary. 

Hilary. Well, good bye, ſiſter, and FRED bye, dear 
aunt. I wonder Mr. Goodwin itays ſo long up ltairs. 
I'll run and ſeek him, if you pleaſe. (goes out.) 

Ars. Cæuriiy. The good-tor-ncthing blockhead ! Let 
his friend be once ſet off, and we ſhall ſee if he preſumes 
to come within my doors Again. But what _ he 

| cen 
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been ſayings that you think your education tlius ne- 
glected? 

Bertha. Nay, dear aunt, that's true; for have you let 
me learn thoſe uſeful matters a young perſon ought to 
know 7 | | | | 

Ars. Courtly. Uſeful matters, my divine, dear Ber- 
tha! Is there any thing then wanting in the leaſt to 
your perfections? Does not every one acknowledge 
you are quite accomplithed ? 

Bertha. Some things m acquainted with, *tis true; 
but they are only ſuch as ſerve to flatter vanity. "Thoſe 
arts that ornament the mind, as geography, arithme- 

10 ——— 

Mrs. Courtly. All downright pedantry ! I ſhould be 
vexed to death, if I had puzzled your poor brains witz 
ſuch odd ſtuff, that's only fit for ſuch a one as Hilary. 
Why Bertha, did you ever hear, where I have carried 
you, that faſhionable women mind ſuch nonſenſe ? 

Bertha. No indeed; but ſtill, why not inſtruct me in 
thoſe houſhold arts at leaſt, a perſon of "my ſex ſhould 
be complete in? Can I even hold a needle ? 


Mrs. Curly. No; and why : 7 becauſe I never meant | 


ou for a mantua- maker. 

Bertha. But ſuppoſing Mr. Goodwin's death, as you 
have told me, what I am Poſleſſed of is 1o little, how 
ſhould I ſubſiſt? 

Ars. Courtly. If that be all, I have a angle ROE 
will ſettle every thing, as 1 can rell you now you'll ne- 
ver want for money, but even ſwim in plenty. Pre 
tormented Mr. Goodwin ſo eflectually, that he means 
to leave you every thing he has. But here he comes 
himſelf. I leave you with him, as | be means to tell you 
his intentions. 


S T 1v- 
Bertha, Mr. Gudwin, Hilary. 
Hilary, e to his Fo! witn a watch.) Look ye! 


look ye, litter ! 
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Bertha. How ! what's this ? a watch ? 

Hilary. Yes, ſiſter! and a gold one! O my dear, 
dear Mr. Goodwin! how rejoiced I am! Pray let me 
go and thew it to the doctor. I'll be there and back. 
| —_— . | 
Goodwin. With all my heart. Inform him, 
_ as not my deſign to pleaſe your vanity by ſuch a 
preſent, but that you might know the different hours 
allotted to your different ſtudies, and be always ready 
for your maſters. 

Hilary. O, 1 ſhall be always ready for them now, 
that's certain. 

Mr. Goodwin, Beg him likewiſe to allow you the re- 
mainder of the day from ſchool ; and ſay I mean to call 
upon him in the afternoon. 

Hilary. Yes, yes, I will. He goes out. 

Mr. Godwin, Well, Bertha, why fo * ? What's 
the matter with you? | 

Bertha. Nothing, fir. | 

Mr. Goodwin. You are not vexed that 1 have made 

our brother ſuch a preſent? 

Bertha. Doubtleſs he'll be very careful of it, and 
knows how to handle it! | 

Mr. Goodwin. Ive ſhewn him how, and there's no. 
difficulty in the matter. You are ſenſible he wanted 
one. 

Bertha. Quite ſo : and I, for my part, could not find 
a uſe for ſuch a bauble. 

Mr. Grodwin. I was thinking fo: you have a clock 
upon the ſtaircaſe. 

Bertha. True; and yet there's hardly a young lady I 
aſſociate with, but has a watch. 

Mr. Godwin. That's lucky; you may aſk-them then 
the hour at any time. 

Bertha. I may; and when they aſk the ſame of me, 
make anſwer, I can't tell them. 

Mr. Goodwin. Bertha, Bertha, you're an envious lit- 
tle puſs, I ſee ! but here's to prove you have not been 
forgotten. (giving her a cafe.) 

Bertha, 
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Bertha, (buſhing. ) O, my dear good Mr. Good- 
win ! 

Mr. Grodwin. Well, I ſee you don't know hw to 
open it. { he opens it Kim 1f, and ſhews a pair of diamond 
ear-rings. ) Are you content with theſe ? 

Bertha. O yes, if you are but content with me! 

Mr. Goodwin. To ſay the truth, my dear, I am not 
quite ſo: we are now alone, and I muſt uſe a little 
freedom in converſing with you. Your dear aunt has 
ſpared no coit to let you have agreeable accompliſh- 
ments; and your appearance is a proof of her affection 
and good taſte, I could have only wiſhed ſhe had been 
minded to beſtow a uſeful education on you. 

Bertha. Hilary has been diſcourſing on this ſubject, 
and convinced me I want every thing that would be 
uſeful to me at a future time of life : but how may I 
acquire a knowledge of theſe uſeful matters? 

Mr. Goodwin. Pm acquainted with a worthy — 
woman, who inſtructs young ladies in ſuch knowledge 
as is ſuited to their ſex. 

Bertha. My aunt, however, mentioned you would 
put me into ſuch a itate as would not need this know- 
ledge. 

Mr. Godwin. I conceive you; and to ſhew my real 
diſpoſition, leave you quite at liberty to chuſe that way 
of life in which ſhe meant to ſee you figure, ſince it ſuits 
your inclination. Yes, my deareſt child, rely on my 
affection. After my deceaſe, Pl! give you every ſhil- 
ling I poſſeſs. 

| Bertha. What, all your fortune? is it poſſible you 
ſhould be ſuch a generous friend? 

Mr. Goodwin. Yes, Bertha, all; but not without a 
fear it will be {till too little to pr event your being really 
unhappy. 

Bertha. What, fir, do you tell me ? 

Mr. Goodwin, Are you qualified to do yourſelf the 
ſlighteſt ſervice ? or make up, upon occaſion, I don't 
ſay a coſtly garment, but the plaineſt gouy you Cver 
wore 

Beriha. Alas! fir, I was never taught. 

| Mr. Godwin, 
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Mr. Goodwin. "Tis plain, then, you muſt always 
have a crowd about you to make up thofe articles you 
have no hands to make yourſelf. You know, I fancy, 
how much faſhionable women have occaſion to lay out, 
that they may keep their title up with thoſe that are as 
gay and foolith as themſelves ! Now tell me, are you to 
ſuppoſe my . when you are miſtreſs of it, will 
ſuffice for this? | 

» Bertha. J hope, fir, it will be enough, with the œco- 
nomy I ſhall obferve, to render me as happy as you 
with I may be. 

Mr. Goodwin. Truſt me, notwithſtanding your co 
nomy, if you continue ignorant, it will not. And 
beſides, when you are come of age, what prudent man 
will take a woman who poſſeſſes no one talent uſeful 
to his happineſs ? *tis plain, then, nothing but the for- 
tune you poſſeſs will render you an eligible wife; and 

ou are ſenſible, I fancy, from the little knowledge you 
muſt have of life, how miſerable money-matches ge- 
nerally prove ! my reſolution is however taken, and my 
all in future ſhall be yours: if you are miſerable, *twill 
not be my fault. 

Bertha. O, fir ! but then my brother 

Mr. G: >dwin. He muſt be content with what I do 
in his behalf while living, and the proof of your affec- 

tion when Tm dead. I mean to have him taught what- 

ever may be uſeful to him in the. ſtate of life he 

may incline to; as in that, with induſtry, *tis not im- 
robable but he may make a fortune. I myſelf am an 

example of this probability: he need but do as I have. 

I ſhall leave you to reflect on my intentions, and am. 

going to communicate them to him. Think on what 


I've told you. | | 

SCENES | 8 

. | [1 

| Bertha, (alone.) \ 

| O, what pleaſure ! all his fortune! This is what my r 

aunt delire io earneſtly. I thould be glad to know v 
, what 


intentions. He can't chuſe, Pm certain, but be very 
jealous of me. He will have great cauſe : however, 
I ſhall not forget him. No, indeed; if I have any 


thing to ſpare. I muſt and will have ſomething for 


him : but I hear, I fancy, Mr. Goodwin. Yes, he's 
coming back with Hilary.—A lucky thought Pl 
ſteal into this cloſet here, and liſten to their converſa- 
tion. (She gets in, and fhuts the door, unnoticed.) 


SCENE VI. 


Mr. Goodwin, Hilary. 


Mr. Goodwin. So your maſter's glad then 1 have 


made you ſuch a preſent ? - 

Hilary. Yes, enchanted ; but for my part, upon ſe- 
cond thoughts, I'm ſorry for it. 

Mr. Goodioin. Sorry, Hilary, and why: ? 


Hilary. Poor Bertha ! ſhe muſt doubtleſs be quite 


vexed at having nothing. when Te got a watch. I 
would not ſeem indifferent to your favours ; notwith- 
ſtanding, if I durſt, I would defire you 
Mr. Godwin. Generous little fellow! don't you be 
uneaſy ; Bertha has received a pair of diamond ear- 
Tings, worth ten watches ſuch as yours. 
Hilary. O, my dear Mr. Goodwin how I thank 


you | — 


My. Goodioin. And I ſhan't confine my friend | 


and affection to the gift of ſuch a trifle. 

Hilary. O, my generous friend and father | 

Mi. Goadwin. I obſerve, with grief, her education 
cannot but in future be the cauſe of ſorrow to her. 

Hilary. So I likewiſe fear, fir ; my dear aunt ima- 
gines that a little drawing, dancing, ſing-ſong, and 


the like, are all ſhe is in want of to be happy in the 
world. 


Mr. Goodwin. Tis to theſe frivolous embelliſh- 


ments the facrifices the much more important culti- 
vation of her underſtanding 3 and forbears inſpiring 
her 
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: her with thoſe good: qualities that have alone a claim 
on human approbation. As your fiſter's reaſon has 
been ſo neglected, ſhe is pleaſed with thoſe applauſes 
that are offered on the altar of her vanity. But when, 
in ſome few years, ſhe ſees how many uſeful matters 
of inſtruction, and how much ineſtimable time the 
has. for ever loſt, ſhe will. inevitably bluſh at her own 
conduct, and even execrate her flatterers; who, on 
their fide, will repay her hatred with their ridicule 
and ſcorn. 


f Hilary. O, fir, you aoke me tremble for my poor 
8 dear fiter! 


1 Mr. Gocdeuin. And beſides, what 8. man 
1 will take up with a wife whoſe want of knowledge 

is ſo glaring; who, inſtead of being able to eſtabliſh 
= order and economy within a houſe, muſt diſhpate the 


greateſt fortune by her love of luxury; and who will 
have an incapacity, no leſs unworthy the eſteem of 
him that is to be her huſband, than the veneration of 
his children. She muſt of neceflity be as a ſtranger 
in the world, to every one about her What would 
ſuch a woman. do without my friendſhip ? 

Hilary. O, dear fir, let me beſeech you, do not take 
away your favour from her. 

Mr. Goodwin. No ; for on the other hand, I'm now 
upon the point of doing- ſomething for her. 

Hilary. Yes, dear fir; procure her a more uſeful 
education. Bertha does not want for underſtanding, 
or good principles. 

Mr. Goodwin, I would with all my heart; but at 
her age, can one expect ſhe will ſabmit to any rigid 
treatment, aſter the indulgences ſhe has received at 
home? No, no; I ſee it will be better to determine 
upon ſomething for her benefit, which thall take place 
when I am in my grave 

Hilary, For heaven's fake, fir, don't ſpeak ſo, I be- 
ſeech you. No: I truſt you are to live much longer 
for our common good; and providence will not ſo 
ſoon deprive us of our fecond father. 


Mr. Guodavin, I am ſenſible of your affection ; but 
1 
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the fear of death will not delay the fatal moment 
of its coming. Bertha's future fortune gives me pain, 
whenever I refle& on what it may be; and in ſhort, 
I am reſolved to give her every thing I am poſſeſſed 
of, 'that at leaſt the may have wherewithal to keep 
| herſelf from want. 

Hilary (taking hold of Mr. Goodwin's hand.) O, thank 
| you ten times over! how rejoiced I am, - fir ! Shall 4 
leave you for a moment, and go tell her this good 
news? But no; it will be better to conceal it from 
her, or at leaſt till ſhe has been induced to get ſome 
uſeful knowledge, from a notion ſhe muſt live, in fu- 
ture, by her induſtry. She will, by that means, know 
much better how to manage what you give her. O, 
my deareſt Bertha! after all, then, I may hope to ſee 
you happy. | ; 

Mr. Goodauin. Worthy little fellow ! I'm no leſs de- 
lighted with your generoſity, than underſtanding. Hav- 
ing ſuch a heart, could I intend to give your ſiſter e- 
very thing, and leave you nothing? That were to the 
laſt degree unjuſt : aud therefore I revoke my firſt in- 
tention. It is you that ould be my ſole heir, and with 
propriety I ought to make my will accordingly. 

Hilary. No, no, dear fir, preſerve your firſt inten- 
tion, and give Bertha every thing. I thall be much 
more diligent in my improvement knowing I have no- 
thing but my learning to ſubſiſt on. I ſhall then be 
much more anxious to get uſeful knowledge; which 
I doubt not, with God's bleſſing, will ſuſſice for my 
advancement. i 

Mr. Goodwin. Be at peace upon account of Bertha. 
When I ſaid you fhould be my ſole heir, it was not 
my idea, Bertha ſhould be left without a trifling lega- 
cy, ſulhcient to obtain her neceſſary things. 
Hilary. Well then, let's make exchange; the triflin 
legacy for me, by way of token from you, and the reſt 
for Bertha, | 


SCENE 
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SCENE . 


Ar r. Goodwin, Hilary, and Bertha ( 8 from her biding- 


Place, and running to embrace ter brother.) 


Bertha. O, my deareſt brother | have 1 merited ſo 
much alen from vou? | 
Hilary. Yes, dear ſiſter, if you will but do as I 
could with, and be what our good benefactor ſo much 
longs to ſee you. 

Bertha. If | ſhould it become a queſtion ? I wil 
be ſo. I diſcern how much the difference of our e- 
ducation has exalted your ideas above mine, though I 
am fo much older.---My good friend and father, let 
my future fortune be whatever you think proper; I 
can never be unhappy, if I leave you to determine 
for me. I defire inſtruction, hkewiſe, and will take 
my brother for a model. 

Mr. Goodwin. You will unavoidably be happy, it 
you keep this prudent reſolution. But pray. tell me, 
whence proceeds this change in your ideas? 

Bertha, From the cloſet whence I iflued, I have 
heard my brother's wiſhes for me; his nter ed 
neſs and generous ſacrifice. I've heard too how yo 
love me. I will reverence you in future, and give 
up the little jealouſies I entertained againſt my brother. 
He ſhall be my guide and friend. 1 

Hilary. I will endeavour to be ſuch, dear ſiſter : it- 
will be my boaſt and pleaſure, if 1 proſper. ; 

Mr. Godwin. With what pleaſing ſentiments, dear 
children, do you not inſpire me ! I am now no longer 
ſorry providence has left me childleſs. I conſider you 
no lets affectionately than I ſhould do had | piven you | 
life; and think 1 ſee your father, who looks down 
from heaven, well pleaſed in having left me ſuch dear 
pledges of his love. (Bertha and her brother take him by 
the hand, and bathe it with their tears. 

.. Let us not loſe a moment, ſir. Where 


does that worthy gentlewoman live, of whom vou 
told, 
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told me, as a perſon who would teach me uſeful 
things? | ; 

Mr. Goodwin. Pl introduce you to her ſhortly. I ſhall 
ſtay here ſome few days, and will endeavour to brin 
over, if I can, your aunt, not all at once, but by de- 
grees, to ſecond my deſigns. You mult be careful 
not to vex or diſpleaſe her. She deſerves your gra- 
titude. She has but erred reſpecting what was like- 
ly to inſure your happineſs : her wiſh was not the leſs 
to make you happy. | 

Bertha. I believe ſo ; but renounce, from henceforth, 
all the nonſenſe I've been put to ſtudy. No more 
dancing, no more drawing, or piano-forte-work, in 
future. | 

Mr. Goodwin. No, dear Bertha, now you're wrong 
upon the other ſide, in ſuch a reſolution. On the con- 
trary you ought to cultivate them ; for, in truth, they 
are not undeſirable accompliſhments. They may ren- 
der a woman more welcome in good company; form 
an agreeable relaxation from thoſe cares attendant on 
a houſe and family, and make her ſtill more fond 
of living in retirement; add another tie to the at- 
tachment of her huſband, guide her in the choice 
ihe 1s to make of maſters for her children, and enable 
her to further their improvement. They are only 
prejudicial when they feed her vanity, and make 
her give into a fatal diſſipation, or contempt of du- 
tics in that ſtate of life to which God's providence 
has called her. They are flowers, in ſhort, that may 
poſſeſs ſome little portion of one's garden, if the reſt 
be ſet apart for fruits and vegetables. 


THE BORROWED PURSE. 


PENCER, though a dull companion, was a ſpe- 
cial workman. He aſpired at nothing in his 
| heart 
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heart ſo much as to become a maſter; but he wanted 
money to ſet up. 
A merchant, who was well acquainted with his in- 


duſtry, x was willing to ſupply him with an hundred 


pounds, that he might open ſhop. | 
One may, without much difficulty, gueſs at Spen- | 


cer's joy. In his imagination, he already had a ware- 


houſe full of goods. He reckoned up how many cuf- 
tomers would crowd to buy them, and what money he 
thould have at balancing his books. 

In the extravagant emotions of that tranſport into 
which theſe notions threw him, he perceived an ale- 
houſe. Come, ſaid he, and entered it, Þ1 have a little 
pleaſure with one ſix-pence of this money. 

He demurred, however, ſome few moments, to call 
out for punch, which was his favourite liquor, as his 


conſcience loudly told him, that the moment of enjoy- 


ment was not yet arrived ; that he was, firſt of all, to 
think of paying what his friend had lent him; and 
at preſent that it was not honeſt for him to lay out a 
penny of the ſum, for things not abſolutely neceſſary. 
He was ready to come out again, impreſſed by fuch 
right notions, but bethought himſelf, upon the other 
9 that if he ſpent a ſixpence of his money, he 
ſhould ſtill have ninety-nine pounds nineteen ſhillings 
and a ſixpence left; that ſuch a ſum was full enough 
to ſet im up in trade, and that a fingle halt LW 8 
induſtry would compentate for ſuch a trifling pleature 
as he withed to have at preſent. 

It was thus, that taking up the glaſs, he ſought to 
quiet his interior ſcruples; but alas, his preſent conduct 
was to open him a door to ruin. 

On the morrow, ſo agreeable a on of his 
pleaſure at the ale-houſe filled his mind, that he was 
now leſs ſcrupulous with conſcience in expending one 
more fixpence at it, He had ninety-nine pounds nine- 
teen {ſhillings ſtill remaining. 

On the following days, the love of liquor had beſot- 
ted him in ſuch a manner, that he conſtant!y returned 


to his beloved ale-noute, but increaſed the quantum 


of 
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of his liquor, to a ſhilling's worth at firſt ; then ſix- 

ence more; and ſo on, till he came to half-a-crown z 

at which he ſeemed to make a ſtand, and every time 

he went, he would conſole himſelf with ſaying, Tis 

but two-and-fixpence I am ſpending. O, I need not 
fear but I ſhall have enough to carry on my trade. 

Such then was his delufive way of reaſoning, in re- 
ply to what his conſcience whiſpered, which would 
now and then be heard. It did not ſtrike him, that 
his fortune was an even hundred pounds, and that the 
uſeful application of the whole depended on the fit 
_ employ to which he put its parts. 

You ſee then, my dear little friends, how by inſen- 
ible gradation he incurred a ſpendthrift life. He found 
no longer any joy in induitry, employed entirely 
as he was in contemplating on his actual riches, which 
he fancied inexhauſtible; and yet, from day to day, 
he did not fail to find it was diminiſhing. He was con- 
vinced, and his conviction all at once came over him 
juſt like a clap of thunder, that he could not make 
amends for his preceeding diſſipation, as his benefac- 
tor would not be fo fond of lending him another 
5 pounds, when he had ſeen him ſo miſuſe the 

rſt. | | | 

Quite overdome with ſhame and grief, the more he 
ſought to ſtifle his ideas with hard drinking, ſo much 
by a great deal ſooner, did his ruin fall upon him. 
And at laſt the frightful mament came, when quite 
diſguited at the thought of induſtry, and being, as it 
were, an object to himſelf of horror, life became a 


|  burthen, owing to that ſcene of poverty now open- 


ing to him, | 
He renounced his country, followed by deſpair, and 
Joined a gang of ſmugglers, formidable for the ra- 
vages they ſpread through every country on the coaſt. 
But heaven did not permit their violence ſhould long 
remain -unpuniſhed. A diſgraceſul death ſoon ended 
his career of wickedneſs. | | 
Alas! if when his reaſon firſt of all addreſſed him, 
he had liſtened, and been wrought upon by the re- 
2 4 | reproaches 
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proaches of his conſcience, eaſy in his ſituation might 
he now have been, enjoying in repute and honour, he | 
repoſe of a reſpectable and opulent old age. 

You ſhudder, children, at his lamentable folly. Such 
is notwithſtanding that of multitudes among us, in the 
uſe they put their money to. It was beſtowed up- 
on them for the beſt of purpoles, and yet they exer- 
ciſe themſelves thereby in every ſhameful CPR. 
"Tis but ſuch or ſuch a ſum of money I am ſpending ! 
and what's that? They think there will be enough 
always left them, for the proper uſe thereof. How- 
ever in the interval, days, months, and years flow on- 
ward, and they find, at the concluſion of them, they 
have not made ſuch a uſe thereof. In ſome ſort, they 
are even happy if their conduct does not plunge them 
finally into deſpair, 


THE DIRTY BOOTS. 
ORTUNATUS, proud of his high birth, was 


not content with inwardly deſpiſing every one 
inferior to himſelf in point of fortune, but preſumed 
to take ſuch airs upon him as evinced the ſcorn with 
which he looked upon them. As it chanced, one 
day he ſaw his father's footman cleaning ſhoes. Fooh! 
what a filthy buſineſs! was his exclamation, as he 
paſſed him, turning up his noe : for all the world I 
would not be a ſhoe-black.—-Very likely ſo, ſaid John; 
and I, for my part, hope that I ſhall never be your 
lhoe-black. 

All the laſt week's weather had been very bad, but 
now it was grown clear and bright: on which ac- 
count young Fortunatus got his father's leave to take 
a Tide on horſeback. Now the promiſe of this ride 

aTorded him the greater pleaſure, as the day before, 
when he was out, he had been hindered, by a heavy 
thower of rain, from going far, However, he had 

been 
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been already far enough to ſplaſh his boots from top 
to bottom, and they were not yet quite dry. 
Tranſported with the thought of fo much pleaſure, 
he ran down to John, who was at breakfaſt in the 
kitchen, and employing an imperious tone of voice, 


cried out,“ John, John! Pm going out on horſe-back ! 


Run and clean my boots! Well, don't you hear me?“ 
John pretended that he did not, and continued at his 
breakfaſt, quite compoſed. It was in vain our For- 
tunatus put himſelf into a paſhon, and beſtowed an 
hundred terms upon him. John conſidered it enough 
to anſwer him with great indifference, «I have told 
you, fir, already, if you recollect, I hoped I never 


mould become your ſhoe-black.“ 


In the mean time Fortunatus, ſeeing he could not, 


in ſpite of all his menaces, get John to do as he 


deſired, returned quite full of rage, and made com- 
plaint about him to his father. Mr. Railton could 
not comprehend why John refuſed a buſineſs that 
belonged to his employment, and which hitherto he 
had performed without expecting orders for that pur- 
ofe ; fo he ſent to ſpeak a little with him, and was 
told of the affair. 

His conduct was approved of to the full by Mr. 
Railton, who not only blamed his ſon, but told him 
he might go and clean his boots himſelf, or ſtay at 
home, which ever he thought proper. He forbade 


the other ſervants to aſliſt hinn in this buſineſs. « You 


will learn, fir, (added he,) how filly *tis' to look with 
ſcorn on ſervices contributary to our comfort and 
convenience ; ſervices, the rigour of which you ſhould 


rather ſtrive to ſoften, by a gentleneſs of manners in 


ourſelf. So, ſince a froe-black's trade is fo diſgrace- 
ful, be ſo kind as to ennoble it, by being for the future 


| your own ſhoe-black ” 


Such a ſentence turned his promiſed pleaſure in- 
to ſorrow. Fe was very eager for a ride on horſe- 
back, ſuch ſine weather was it out to clean his 


boots himſelf ! he could not ſtoop to ſuch an othce. 


On the other hand, his pride would not permit him to 
2 3 W 
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go out with dirty boots, in which caſe every one he 
met would ridicule him. He applied ſucceſſively to 
every fervant in the houſe, with offers of a piece of 
money to corrupt them; but there was not one could 
be prevailed upon to diſobey his maſter's order. 
Thus, then, Fortunatus was obliged to ſtay at 
home, till in the end his pride permitted him to 
ſtoop ſo low as the conditions laid upon him. On 
the morrow, John reſumed his office without bidding; 
and the humbled Fortunatus, having exerciſed it once, 
would never after gratify his pride by vilifying what 
was in itſelf ſo uſeſul. 


258 
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ROM the higheſt ſummit of thoſe hills that o- 

verlook the vale of Lucca in Savoy, an Englith 
traveller, we meun to call Fitzwilliam, was contem- 
plating the extended landſcape round about him: he 
was quite alone, his faithful ſervant being ordered to a 
neighbouring city, there to wait the t:me of his return 
when ſome few days ſhould once have paſſed; which 
interval he meant to ſpend in rambling over that ro- 
mantic country, More than half way down the hill, 
Fitzwilliam faw a hamlet, that aſſured him of a lodging 
for the night. Thus free from all inquietude, and 
iwallowed up in thought, he left his mind toroam at 
large in contemplation, and his eye to wander from one 
object to another of the Spacious view. But ſoon the 
ſylvan choriſters laſt ſong admonithed him to think of 
getting under cover for the night. The fun, already 
hid behind the mountain, did but colour the ſky with his 
gold and purple rays that floated, as it were, juſt cloſe 
above the trees. He deſcended flowly, mortiſied to 
ſee the ſpacious horizon, whole limits he could hardly 
trace, contract itſelf as he proceeded. The crepuſcu- 
lum, or twilight, now began to veil it with a _— ſo 
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that at every ſtep it grew browner, till the empreſs of the 


night diſpelled this gloomy darkneſs, with her light 


more placid, though leſs glorious than the- ſun's that 
had ſo lately ſunk from fight. Fitzwilliam fat down 
for a moment, to enjoy the picture. Nothing intercept- 


ed, or broke off his view, throughout the vaſt expanſe. 


He contemplated on the infinite extent at leifure. 
From the trembling moon and ſtars that twinkled while 


he gazed upon them, he paſſed over to the calm and 


fpotleſs azure of the firmament. The air was freſh, nor 
did the lighteſt breeze diſturb it. Nature was abſorb- 
ed in univerſal filence, ſaving the low murmur of a 
{tream meandring through the country at a diſtance.— 
Stretched upon the graſs, he might perhaps have con- 
templated till the riſing of the ſun next morning; but 
the muſic of a lute, made more harmonious by a voice, 


ſoon after ſtruck upon his ear. He thought at firſt his 


raviſhed ſenſes were deluded by the power of his imagi- 
nation, and- experienced the delight of fancying he was 


| ſuddenly tranſported in a dream to what are called the 
regions of enchantment. In the midit of this illufion, 


while both muſics ſtill continued, getting on his feet, 
a lute, ſaid he, upon the mountain! he turned round on 


that ſide whence the melody proceeded, and diſcovered 


through the darkſome verdure of the trees, no great 
way diſtant, the white walls and garden paling of a cot- 
tage. He approached it with a beating heart; but 
Whatixvas his ſurprife, when he beheld a youthful pea- 
ſant with a lute, on which he was playing with exqui- 
ſite addreſs. A woman, ſeated on his right, kept look- 
ing at him with an eye of infinite affection. At their 


feet, upon the turf, were many children, boys and girls, 


and ancient people, all in attitudes of pleaſure and at- 
tention. When Fitzwilliam firſt made his appearance, 
ſeveral of the children came to meet him, looked at one 


another, and then ſaid among themſelves, What gentle- 


man is this? The young muſician turned his head, but 
did not leave off playing. I, that is to ſay Fitzwilliam, 
for the author henceforth, for more perſpicuity, muſt 


be ſuppoſed as ſpeaking in the perſon of Fitzwilliam, 


could 
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could not poſſibly withſtand the firſt emotions of my 
heart. [ held him out my hand; he gave me his, 
which I laid hold of with a fort of tranſport. Every 
body upon this got up and made a circle round us. I 
informed them, as conciſely as I could do, of my buſi- 
neſs in that quarter of the country, at ſuch a time 
of night. We have not, for many miles about, an inn, re- 
marked the youthful peaſant, as our cottage is not near 
the road; but if you are content to put up with a cot- 
tage and poor people, we will do our beſt to entertain 
ou. 
N If at firſt I was aſtoniſhed at his execution on the 
lute, and taſte in ſinging, I was ſtill much more ſurpriſ- 
ed at the politeneſs of his manners, the preciſion of his 
language, and the eafe with which he ſpoke. You 
were not born, I told him, in a cottage ? Pardon me, 
replied he with a ſmile ; I was, and even in this. But 
you're fatigued, I fancy. Didier, bring a chair, Ex- 
cuſe me, fir; ; I owe my neighbours this nocturnal en- 
tertainment I'm now giving them. | 
J would not take the chair, but laid myſelf upon the 
graſs, as all the reſt did. Every body had, by this, re- 
ſumed his former poſture; and the filence I had inter- 
—_— by appearing 2s I did among them, now took 
place again. '- 

The youth immediately began to play upon his lute; 
and in the intervals of playing, ſung a favorite ballad, 
Which he did with fo much — that a tear, as 1 
could ſee, ſtood trembling in the eye of every one about 
him, by the time he had repeated the firit couplet. T 
could not refrain from envying the ſurprizing genius of 
the ruſtic bard, whoever he might be, that could im- 
preſs ſo powerfully an unlettered, and almoſt an unci- 
vilized ſociety. of people. I was charmed in ſeeing how 
ſurprilingly thoſe beauties that are drawn from nature, 
pleaſe the ſouls of all men. Of the-poet's touches, none 
were loſt; and at the laſt, which was the molt affect- 
ing, I heard notwithſtanding round about me, nothing 

but half tighs, and badly ſtifled fobbings. 


After lome few minutes lence, the whole company 
got 
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got up, each wiping, as I could ſee, his eyes. They 
wiſhed each other a good night with perfect cordiality. 
The neighbours, with their children, went away, and 
none were left, except an ancient man upon a ſeat be- 
ſide the door, and whom till now I had not noticed ; the 
muſician, with the woman fitting by him; Didier, the 
young boy whoſe name Irecollected; and myſelf. 


Twas painful for me to give up the charming ſtate 


in which at that time I was plunged. LI ſtill continued 
ſitting, but got up at laſt, and drawing near the young 
muſician, put my arms out, as it were by inſtinct, to 
embrace him. Sweet it is, ſaid I, to meet with people 


who ſurpriſe us at the firſt flight glance, and finiſh by 


attracting our eſteem, before a quarter of an hour is 
paſſed. He anſwered me no other way than by an ar- 
dent graſp, while I was ſpeaking, of my hand. Dear 


fir, began the old man upon this, you are content, I 


fancy, with our evening's entertainment? I am glad 
you have conceived fo ſuddenly a friendihip for my dear 
Auvergne, for which you ſhall repoſe you in my bed.--- 
No, father, interrupted Didier, who came running from 
the barn, I have been littering me ſome ſtraw; and 'tis 
my bed the gentleman ſhall he in, if he pleaſes. I was 
was forced to promiſe I would yield to this laſt offer. 
Didier, upon this, held out his hand; the old man reſ- 
ted on his ſhoulder, and went in, when he had wiſhed 
me a good night: and now I found myſelf alone with 
Auvergne, and the young woman, who, he told me, 
was his ſpouſe. I aſked them, if, for my ſake, they 
would not pats fifteen minutes more, in converſation 
with me, as 'twas moon-light, where they then were ? 
Willingly, ſaid Genevieve, to ſuch a queſtion, who was 
not a little vain of the attention I had paid her huſband. 
Yes, quite willingly, replied Auvergne, who faw how 
much his wife deſired it. 

I fat down between them, with a linden tree behind 
me; through whote foliage, the moon darted all her 
brightneſs. 

My dear friends, ſaid I, and took the woman by the 
hand, pray let me know how long you have enjoyed 

your 


— 
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your preſent happineſs ? ? Theſe fix months, anſwered 
ſhe; and now 'tis upwards of a twelvemonth that 
Auvergne is happily returned among us ſrom his tra- 
vels. You have travelled then? ſaid I, with ſome ſur- 
priſe, excited by this intimation. Yes, fir, anſwered 
Auvergne: I've viſited a part of Europe, —Every thing 
I ſee about you, interrupted I, and every thing I hear 
you ſay, excites a deal of wonder in me! if you have 
no ſecret motive for concealing the tranſactions of. your 
life, do not refuſe me, I beſeech you, when I beg to 
know them. Certainly you will not, anſwered Gene- 
vieve, with that ſimplicity, which conſcious of no evil 
meaning, never hunts for phraſes or ſet fqrms of 
ſpeech. This gentleman appears io worthy of the fa- 
vour he has aſked you ! and beſides, you know, I al- 
wavs hear the ſtory with a deal of pleaſure. 

He conſented, with a ſmile, to our requeſt ; and 'tis 
Þ;s words I am at preſent going to ſet down, as far as 
my remembrance has preſerved the narrative. 

As I have mentioned, I was born, fir, in this cottage, 
towards the end of Gxty-three ; at preſent, being three- 
and-twenty years of age. I had the misfortune to loſe my 
mother, when an infant, hardly being weaned. My 
father was in eaſy, though not in affluent circumitances, 
but a law-ſuit he was forced into, by one who 1s no 
more at preſent, but was then a very wealthy farmer, 
ruined him entirely; and he died of grief, when he 
was torn from his paternal cottage, and beheld it fold 
for the advantage of the lawyers. The old man you 
ſaw juſt now, who is become my father, bought and 
came to ſettle in it. He was itruck with pity, ſeeing 
me an orplian at my early time of life, and, though ſo 
little, told me I fhould be his ſhepherd. I was treated 
very kindly by him; and his children looked upon me 
as their brother. Notwithſtanding which, the loſs of 
my poor father, the unkindneſs of my other kindred 
who forſool: me, with the thought of being nothing 
but a ſtranger in the cottage where I firſt had my ex- 
iſtence, and the lonely life I led upon the mountain, 


Whither I was feat to watch my father's cattle, all at 
| Once 
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once afflicted me, and my accuſtomed gaiety was chang- 
ed to melancholy. I conſumed whole days in weeping, 
while my flocks were grazing round me on the plain. 
(Here Genevieve withdrew her hand, which I had 
ot in mine, to wipe away a falling tear, and then re- 
turned it me.) £ | | 

One evening I was fitting on the ſummit of the 
mountain, and amuſing my afflicted thoughts by fing- 
ing, to myſelf, the very ballad you have jult now heard. 
Z —Towards the concluſion, I obſerved a man among 
the trees. I noticed he was dreſſed in brown: his coun- 
tenance was very pale; he ſeemed quite melancholy ; 
and he waited till my ſong was finiſhed. Thereupon, 
he came cloſe to me, and enquired how far he might be 
from the public road? O! very far, dear fir, faid I; a- 
bove five miles. Can you conduct me thither ? 1 would 
do fo gladly, might I quit my flock. Tis poſſible your 
parents may accommodate. me with a lodging for the 
night? Ah, fr! my parents are a great way off. 
Where, then ?—They lived like honeſt people upon 
earth, and they are happy now in heaven. 

The tone, as he informed me after, of my voice, af- ' 
fected this good man, and my reply, he ſaid, could not 
but intereſt him. He put ſeveral queſtions to me, and 
my anſwers pleaſed him. Night by this time being 
come, I brought him to our cottage; and my maſter 
hoſpitably entertained him. On the morrow, they had 
tome diſcourſe together with regard to me, and when 
I was prepared to re- aſſume my daily charge, they told 
me Didier would in future take it, as the ſtranger meant 
to have me with him. Twould be uſeleſs I ſhould tell 
you what was my affliction at tlie thought of quitting 
this dear cottage, though not mine, and parting from 
my Genevieve, whom even then I loved, though ſhe was 
quite a child. My fituation was not any way a- happy 
one; and yet I could not quit it without thedding tears. 
could not poſſibly foreſee my future deſtination was 
to be decided by the preſent moment. Yes, to thee, 
beneficent protector of my youth, I am a debtor for 
my preicut happineſs ! thou knowett, generous man, 

| how 
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certainly have made im eminent as a phyſician like- 
wiſe 3 but he rather choſe to yield himſelf entirely to 
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howardently I prayed to God for thy proſperity while thou 
wert living, and with what exhauſtleſs gratitude I bleſs 
even {till thy aſhes ! He was called La Rue, and had 
the place of organiſt in no great pariſh. You would 
judge imperfectly of his abilities, if you adverted to | 
the nature and obſcurity of his employment. Many 
travellers turned out of their road to hear his muſic; | 
but their praiſes only made him the more modeſt. 1 
much doubt, if in the courſe of your acquaintance, | 
you have ever met with ſuch a genius. He received | 
from the affection of his father, who, when living, | 
was a very great phyſician, ſuch an education as would 


the ardent paſhon he had long before conceived for 
muſic. He had married the daughter of the organiſt, 
whom he ſucceeded, but was childleſs. His dear 
wife, whom he had loſt for ſeveral years, ſtill lived 
within his heart. Her image, and his books, were 
now the ſole ſociety he had in that deep melancholy 
which had ſeized upon his mind; but ſtill, while he 
avoided men, he did not hate them. - On the other 
hand, he did much good in ſecret. He was forty years 
of age when I came to him. He inſtructed me at 
firſt to read and write, and afterwards took pleaſure 
in the cultivation of my voice, and teaching me to 
play the lute, which was his favourite inſtrument.--- 
He did not ſtop at muſical inſtruction, he provided 
me ſelections from the works of the greateſt poets. He 
formed at once my heart, my underſtanding, and my 
taſte. Twas thus he acted, for five years, the part of | 
an aſſiduous maſter, without any expectation of re- 
ward for all his pains and labour, but from him, who 
beſt knows how to recompence the ſervices we do 
our fellow-creatures. : 

In the midſt of all theſe occupations, I had never 
baniſhed from my mind the recollection of of my cot- 
tage, or the countenance of Genevieve, the partner of 
my childiſh paſtimes. I was often ſpeaking of them 
to my patron, and accordingly one day-—I never ſhall 
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forget it, Twas the firſt of June, four years ago 
he roſe betimes, and going, as his cuſtom was, to 


take a morning's airing, bade me follow him. We 


: E talked of many matters while we went along, as chance 
& preſented ſubjects for our converſation ; till at laſt he 


brought me tg the very mountain where at firſt I ſaw 


time I ſaw you. 
when you reflect upon the habitation whence I took 
you; and have had no other view in undertaking to 
protect and educate you, than at laſt to put you in 
a way of getting once again poſſeſſion of it. I now 
ſhew it you; look at it: But take notice, I forbid, on 


pain of my diſpleaſure, your returning thither, till ſuch 


time as you have wherewithal to purchaſe it. I give 


= you my own lute. [have inſtructed you to play upon 


5 
2 
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it. Travel. You are not without a charming voice. 
Wherever people hear it, you will be the firſt of artiſts 
in your way, and need not be averſe to take the name 
of an itinerant muſician. Such a novelty will never 
tail to get you auditors and money; only be diſcreet 
and frugal; and when rich enough, return into your 
country, and buy your father's cottage. | 

My heart beat high at this diſcourſe, and grew en- 
larged with hope and joy. He held me to his boſom, 
ihedding tears. They were the firſt I ever yet had 
ſeen fall from him, and they made a ſingular impreſ- 
ſion on me. After this, we thought of coming back, 
and he conducted me in filence to his houſe. 

Upon the morrow, at the break of day, I was to 
leave my benefactor : he beſtowed, at parting, the in- 
truction he imagined I molt needed, with two louis— 


d'ors. In four years time I footed it through Italy, 


all France, and Germany, equipped hke what I was, 
a peaſant of the mountains, with my hair as you may 
ſee at preſent, floating in large curls upon my ſhoul- 
ders. I took notice that the ſingularity of ſuch 4 
dreſs increaſed the effect proceeding from my muſic ; 


and particularly in the capitals of every country I 
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paſſed through. Few noblemen, I fancy, ever travel- 


led more delightfully than I did. Every where I found 


a good reception, and not only from the middling fort 
of people, but the moſt polite. The quality in cities 
made up concerts, for no other purpote than to hear 
me; and in villages, I verily believe they married for 
the mirth of dancing to the muſic of my inſtrument. 
In many places I had advantageous offers made me to 
take up my reſidence among them. They ſeduced me 
ſometimes, I acknowledge, for an inſtant ; but as ſoon 
as I again reflected on my cottage, every thought of 
fortune vaniſhed 3 nor of all my projects, was one 
trace left remaining. I remember ſtill what ſweet ſenſa- 
tions ſeized me every time, While travelling, I went 
over any mountain, or even came in fight thereof. I 
ſought this hamlet on it, and imagined for a moment 
I could fee my cottage. With my mind continually 


full of tuch an image, I endeavoured to expreſs my 


notions, and theſe couplets were my compoſition. 


Sweet little cottage of my ſire, 
Where when a child I play'd ; 
In foreign realms my whole defire 

Pants to enjoy thy ſhade. 


Each object lives within my mind, 
'That there the eye runs o'er; 
The hamlet and the hill behind, 


The linden tree before. 


Aſtoniſtid at men's pomp and Pride, 
Vait manſions oft I lee ; 

But only can be fatished, 
Sweet rural cot, with thee. 


Whence then would ſpring that bleſs'd content, 
In name alone even ſweet, 

J ſhould enjoy, had heaven but meant 
To keep me that ſoft ſeat * 
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I ſhould indeed live happy there, 


Nor thro? the world thus roam; 
And Genevieve the bliſs would thare 


Of my paternal home. 


Sweet breathe my pipe then, ſince the ſtrain 
Pleas'd daily I renew ; | s 

For if my double wiſh I gain, 
To muſic's power 'tis due. 


Auvergne went through chats” couplets with ſuch 


ſweetneſs and expreſſion, that the fabulous ideas of 


Apollo wakened in me; and methought I heard that 
exiled deity on earth, and in the vales of Theſſaly, 

complaining he had loſt Olympus. I deſired to ſpeak. 
I wanted to cry out; but I found my tongue was 


| without motion. Auvergne could not but conceive 


the meaning of my filence, and went on as follows: 
I am now about to tell you by what means I came 
again into poiſeilion of this precious cottage. 
Towards December laſt, when I had taken up my 
dwelling for a ſeaſon at Tarts, and had been twice 
from one extremity of Italy, in which Turin is fitu- 
ated, to the other, I examined what my fortune came 
to, and conceived myſelf then rich enough to pay a 
viſit to my native mountain. I immediately ſet out, 
and after ſeveral forced journeys, came in ten days 
time as far as to the city where my benefactor had re- 
ded. With what anxious expectation did I not that 
moment enter it! and as I went along, atk every one 
I met, what tidings he could give me of him? But, 
alas! I was not to enjoy the pleaſure of expreſſing what 
I owed him; or behold him, happy in the conſe- 
quences of his friend{hip ſhewn me. He had two 
months ſince been dead. I went to pour out my tears 
on his tomb, and made a vow to heaven that I 


would call my firſt child by his name, if I ſhould ever 


be ſo happy as to prove a father. On the evening 
of that day, 1 gained this hamlet. Every one, I found, 
ſpoke favourably of me, without knowing who I was 
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at firſt. My lute, and the remembrance of our friend- 
ſhip, ſoon obtained me Genevieve's affection. I re- 
ceived her from her father. I bought back, with his 
conſent, the cottage, and the field belonging to it, for 
two hundred crowns, with which. his eldeſt ſon pro- 
cured a farm below us, in the village, and has now 
been ſome time ſettled in it. With reſpect to him, 
he acquieſced to paſs the remnant of his days with 
Didier, 1 in our cottage. Tis from him I learn the art 
of huſbandry; for now that I am once more in poſ- 
teſhon of my little patrimony, the amount of my am- 
bition is to be, as was my father, a good huſband, a 
kind parent, and a virtuous peaſant. I have not, as 
you may ſee, forgot my lute, the precious inſtrument 
that made my fortune ; but ſtill Keep it at my fide, 
and often put it to my lips, for my own recreation, 

or to pleaſe my family and neighbours. n 
He itopped ſhort at this; but ſtill I thought I heard 
him ſp: beaking. My attention, captivated by his narra- 
tive, was turned inſenſibly upon his perſon, after he had 
finiſhed. His ingenuous animated countenance, the 
contraſt of his dreſs and converſation, his attachment 
to. a ruſtic habitation, and the gratitude with which 
he cherithed the remembrance of his benefactor ; his 
uncommon fortune, travels, and profeſſion; every 
thing, I thought, exhibited the youth, in ſome ſort, 
as a being of enchantment, and ſuperior to the ordi- 
nary race of men. Twas Genevieve firſt rouſed me 
from my contemplation, by her motion in the act of 
leaning forward to embrace Lim; I embraced them 
both, and was embraced too by them. We got up, 
and went into the cottage, where, to my aſtoniſh- 
ment, I ſaw an air of order and propriety about me. 
After having made a plentiful, but light repaſt, upon 
ſuch fruits as I was told the mountain yielded, Didier 
led me to a niche in one of the apartments: it was 
rather narrow but the bed that filled it was both clean 
and wholeſome. Of this bed, the little fellow told 
me he diſpoſcd with pleaſure in my favour. Twas 
not long before I fell into a downy ſlumber, and my 
ſleeping 
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ſleeping thoughts were occupied upon the charming 
objects I had recently been witneſs to. I did not, 


all the following day, once quit this happy family, 


when they were either unemployed or occupied. 
Auvergne related to me many entertaining matters 
that occurred to him in travelling, and explained how 
he acquired that eaſineſs of manners and politeneſs of 
expreſſion that at firſt had charmed me, and which af- 
terwards, as I diſcovered, notwithſtanding his great 
youth, conciliated the reſpect and love of every aged 


individual thro? the hamlet. The acuteneſs of his un- 


derſtanding, the unſtudied openneſs of Genevieve, the 
old man's blunt good ſenſe, the reſtleſs curioſity of Di- 
dier, made their converſation intereſting, and diffuſed 
an inexpreſſible variety through every part thereof, 


.that charmed me, and connected them much cloſer 


to each \other. I was ſure I could have paſſed my 
life away) quite happy with them. But why, faid I to 
myſelf, why brood on ſuch a contemplation ? TWas 
that very night I was to leave them. I confefs I felt 
a pang of ſadneſs to reflect upon our ſeparation, and 
imagined, by their looks, it would occaſion them ſome 
forrow hkewite. If my fortune ſhould in future let 
me, with more liberty, diſpoſe of the remainder of 
my life, I then intended, and do {till, to max æ 


yearly viſit to this mountain, for the purpoſe of revi- 


fiting my friends, and filling my whole heart with 
thoſe ſenſations of contentedneſs and peace which their 
fociety and habitation cannot but inſpire. 
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Derby , and "ny 
Derby. OOD morning, neighbour "InP 1 


have half a dozen miles to go, and ſhould 
be glad it you would lend me Ball. 

Simon. 1 ſhould be quite rejoiced, friend Derby, to 
oblige you, but mult needs fet off myſelf immediately to 
-fetch three ſacks of meal home from the mill. My 
wite wants ſome this very morning. 

Derby. She muſt want it ſtill, then; for the mill, I 
can inform you, does not go to-day. 1 heard the n 
ler tell ſquire Thomas that the water was too low. 

Simon. You don't ſay ſo? That's quite unlucky; for 
in ſuch caſe I mult gallop up to London for the meal. 
My wife would make a fine to do, ſhould [ neglect 
it. 

Derby. I can ſpare you ſuch a journey. I have ſeve—- 
ral ſacks of meal at home, of which I'll lend your wife as 
much as the can want. 

Simon, Ah! Maſter Derby, I am ſure your meal 
will never ſuit wy wife, You can 't conceive how 
whimlical the is! | 

Derby. Let her be ten times more ſo, and I'm not- 
withſtanding certain ſhe will like it, as you fold it me 
yourſelf; the belt, as you afſured me, you had ever 
had. 

Simon. Yes, yes, that's ting ket I always have 
the beſt of every thing. You know, my good friend 
Derby, no one 1s more ready to oblige than I am; but 
the mare refuſed this morning to eat ſtraw : and truly 
I'm afraid ſhe would not do Ak carry vou. | 

Derby. Oh, never fear! the ſhall not want for oats u— 
Pon the road, 

Simon. Oats, neighbour ! Oats are very "OR 
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Derby. They are ſo; but no matter. Having a good 


job in view, one never ſtands for trifles. N 


Simon. It will certainly be foggy, and the road is flip- 
pery enough. If you ſhould fall and break your neck 
Derby. What fear of that? the mare is certain! 
ſurefooted ; and beſides, you talked yourſelf of gallop- 

ing to London. 
Simon. Well then, to ſpeak truth, my ſaddle is all in 
pieces, and I've ſent my bridle likewiſe to be mended. 
Derby, Luckily, I've both a bridle and a ſaddle hang- 
ing up at home. 
Simon. Ah, like enough! but J am ſure your ſaddle 


will not fit my mare. 


Derby. Why, then, I'll borrow Goodman Clodpole's. 

Simon. Clodpole's ! his will no more fit than your's 
does. 

Derby. At the worſt then, there's our ſquire. His 
ſtable-boy is a friend of mine, and he can lend me one 
to fit her, or the deuce is in it, out of twenty that his 
maſter has, at the leaſt. 

Simon. You know, friend Derby, no one is more 
willing to oblige his neighbours than myſelf. Believe 
me, you ſhould have the beaſt with all my heart, but 
{he has not been curried, I believe, theſe three weeks 
paſt. Her mane is quite out of order; and if any one 
ſhould fee her in this trim, the would not fetch two gui- 
neas, ſhould I with to ſell her, as 'tis probable I may 
do. | | 

Derby. Oh! a horſe is very quickly curried ; and my 
plowboy ſhall diſpatch her in a quarter of an hour. 

Simon. Yes, very likely; but Pve thought a little, 
and now recollect the creature mult be ſhod. 

Derby. Well, is there not a farrier here, hard by ? 

Simon. Oh, yes! ſuch a bungler for my mare! I 
would not truſt him with my aſs; and none but Spa- 
vin, the king's farrier in the Meuſe, at London, will 
ſuit me. | 

Derby. As luck will have it, when I get to London, I 
{ſhall go quite near the Meuſe. 

Simon ( ſeeing Fraud, his man, calls out.) Frank! Frank! 

| Francis. 
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Francis (approaching.) What want you, maſter ? 
Simon. Look, here's neighbour Derby, and he wants 
the loan of Ball. You know the ſkin laſt monday was 
rubb'd off her back a hand's breadth, if not more. (He 
tips Frank the wink.) So go and ſee if the is well. 
(Frank lets his maſter ſee he underſtands him, and goes out.) 
I think ſhe muſt be cured by this: Oh, yes! ſo ſhake 
_ my good friend! Pm glad I ſhall be able to oblige 
We muſt help each other in this life. Had I at 
once refuſed to let you have the mare, you would your- 

my in future have refuſed me ſomething or another,— 
Yes, that's plain. The worſt that can be ſaid of Simon 
is, that his acquaintances always find him ready when 
they want aſſiſtance. (Francis now re-enters.) Well, 

how fares it with poor Ball ? 

Francis. ow fares it with her, maſter ? Bad enough 
indeed | About a hand's breadth, did you fay ? You 
meant about the breadth of both my ſhoulders. The 


poor creature cannot ſtir aſtep! And then too, I have 


promiſed her to Gothp Blaze, to carry her to market. 
Simon. Do you hear that, neighbour ? Jam ſorry mat- 
ters turn out thus. I would not for the world have diſ- 


_ obliged you, but muſt not refuſe the mare to goody. 
Truſt me, I am very ſorry, for your ſake, dear Derby. 


Derby. And I as much for your's, dear Simon ; for, 
to tell the truth, I had a note this morning from Lord 
Hazard's ſteward, and he tells me, if I can but get to 
London time enough this very day, he'll let me have 
the firſt refuſal of a deal of timber that my Lord is 
minded to cut down. It will be upwards of a hundred 
guineas profit to me, out of which I meant to let you 
have from fifteen up to twenty, as J meant that you 
ſhould fell the trees. Bu. | 

Simon. What, from fifteen up to twenty guineas, did 
you ſay? 

Derby. Ay, truly, did I; and perhaps 1t might have 
been a great deal more. But, ſince your mare is out of 
order, {ll go ſee if I can get old Roan, the blackſmith's 
horſe. 

Simen. Old Roan! My mare is at your ſervice. —— 

Here, 
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Here, Frank! Frank ! tell Goſſip Blaze fhe can't have 


Ball to-day, as neighbour Derby wants her; and 1 


won't refuſe him any thing. 
Derby. But what are you to do for meal? 


Simon. My wife can go without it for a fortnight, 


did you want the beaſt ſo long. 
Derby. And then your faddle, that 1s all in pie- 
ces? 


Simon. I was ſpeaking of the old one: I have got a- 


nother ſince, and you fhall have the firſt uſe of it. 
Derby. So then, you would have me leave the mare 
at Spavin's, to be ſhod? | 
Simon. No, no : I had forgot, our neighbour ſhod her 


here laſt week, by way of trial; and, to do him juſtice, 


I muſt own he ſhoes extremely well. 


Derby. But if the creature has loſt ſo much ſkin from 
off her back, as Francis | 


Simon. O] I know him. He delights to make things 
worſe a great deal than they are; and I would lay any 
wager 'tis not bigger than my little finger. 

Derby. Well then, let him curry her a little, as theſe 
three weeks paſt you know 

Simon. Theſe three weeks paſt ! I would not have 
him fail to curry her a fingle day. 

Derby. Atleaſt, however, let him give her ſomething 


| | ſhe will eat, ſince ſhe refuſes ſtraw. 


Simon. She did, indeed, this morning; but the rea- 
ſon was, that ſhe had had a belly-full of hay. Don't 
be afraid of ally thing! She'll ikim along like any bird: 


the road is very dry, and we ſhall have no fog. Iwiſn 


you a good journey, and a profitable job! Come, come 
this moment, and 11 hold the ſtirrup for you. 


PP II 


HY! Tu be revenged, and make him heartily re- 
pent it, cried the little Philip, wile his counte- 
| Nance 
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nance turned ſuddenly quite red with anger, and he 


walked along, not ſeeing Stephen, his deat friend, 

who, at that inſtant, as it chanced, was coming on to 
meet him, hearing what he faid with ſome degree of 
pain. Who is it, Stephen aſked him, you deſign to be 
revenged on ?—Philip lifted up his eyes; he ſaw his 
friend, and reaſſumed the ſmile with which his counte- 
nance was generally glowing. Ah |! ſaid he, come, come, 
my friend, and you thall ſee whom I will be revenged 
on. You remember, I believe, my little ple Fack, 

that pretty cane my father gave me: ſee, *tis all in pie- 
ces, and Robinſon, the farmer's ſon, that lives at yon- 
der cottage with the thatch, has broke it. And pray 
why, faid Stephen, did he break it? I was walking 
peaceably along, ſaid Philip with the greateſt agitation, 
and was playing with my cane, by putting it quite round 
my body; one of the two ends, by ſome means or ano- 
ther, got out of my hand when I was oppoſite the gate 
juſt by the wooden bridge, and where the little black- 
guard had put down a pitcher full of water, which he 
was carrying home from the well. My cane, in ſpring- 
ing, ſtruck the pitcher, overſet but did not break it. He 
came up cloſe to me, and began to call me names. I 
ſeriouſly aſſured him I had not intended to do what I 
did, and was extremely ſorry for the accident. He 
wduild not hear me, but got hold that moment of my 
ſupple Fach, and twiſted it as you may ſee. PÞ!l make 


him, notwithftan. ding, heartily repent it, and know 


how— 

He is, indeed, a very wicked boy, ſaid 8 eden, but is 
already puniſhed very well for being fo, fince every one 
deteſts and ſhuns him. 11 he withes to enjoy a little 
play, he never can get hold of a * mion: if he comes 
where any boys are met to play, they always thruſt him 


cout; but if he will not quit them, they leave him. The 


hatred with which he is looked upon cannot but ſuffici- 
ently avenge you 

Yes; but he has broke my cane, ſaid Philip. My 
papa but very lately gave it me; and 'twas quite pret- 


ty, as you know.-- My father will not fail to aſk me 
| | what 
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what is come of it: he will imagine J have loſt his pre- 


ſent ; poſhbly he'll fall into a paſſion, and this little 
blackguard will have cauſed it. I did him no harm. I 
offered to fill up his pitcher, having knocked it down 


without deſigning ſo to do.— The villam ! I will there- 


fore be revenged. | 
Believe me, my dear friend, ſaid Stephen, 'twill be 
better not to mind him. - Your contempt is puniſhment 


enough forſuch a one. You are not ſuch as he is; and 


depend upon it, he will ſhew himſelf at all times abler 


© to do miſchief than yourſelf. And, now I think upon 


it, I muſt tell you what but very lately happened to 
him. = | 

Quite unluckily for him, he ſaw a bee upon a flows 
er: he tried to catch it, and pull off its wings for paſ- 
time; but the bee contrived to ſting him, and flew off 
in ſafety to the hive. Quite mad with rage, he ſaid, as 
you did, I will be revenged for this! Accordingly he 
cut himſelf a ſwitch, thruſt it through the hole into the 
bee-hive, turning it about. By theſe means Robinſon 
killed ſeveral of the little creatures; but in an inſtant 
the whole ſwarm flew all at once upon, and ſtung him 
in a thouſand different places. You may gueſs he utter- 
ed piercing cries, and in his agony he rolled upon the 
ground. His father ran up to him, and could not, 


without a deal of difficulty, put the bees to flight, by 


flinging bowls of water on him. He was ill, in conſe- 
quence of this, for ſeveral days. 
You fee then, that his vengeance had no very great 


ſucceſs. Revenge not therefore his inſults: he will 


meet with ſome one who will puniſh him, without your 


taking any trouble in the matter. And beſides, as he is 
wicked, would you likewiſe be as wicked; for, my 


friend, he is much {ſtronger than you are, and, to be ſure 


of your revenge, you mutt be much more wicked than 
he i. | 


I think, ſaid Philip, you are in the right: ſo come a- 


long with me. T1! tell my father every thing, and he 
will not be angry with me ; as I hope; for look you, 
I can eaſily take comfort for my broken cane, but not, 

| hould 
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ſhould he imagine I neglected to take care of what 
he gave me. After this, they went together. Philip 
told his father what had happened. The good gentle- 
man conſoled his ſon, and thanked the little Stephen 
for the advice he had imparted. 

On the day ſucceeding, Philip had another cane, ex- 
actly like the firſt. He paſſed the farmer's houſe : his 
fon was at the door, and hung his head while ans. 
went along. 

However Philip, ſome days after, ſaw this little pea- 
ſant fall as he was carrying home a heavy log of wood, 
and which prevented him from getting up again. Phi- 
lip ran up to him, took the log from off his ſhoulder, 
helped him to get up, and take his load once more u— 
pon his ſhoulders. Robinſon was now quite over- 
whelmed with ſhame at the idea of receiving aid from 
him whom he had ſerved ſo ill, and heartily repented his 
behaviour. Philip afterwards went home quite ſatisfi- 
ed. At firſt, he had aſſiſted one he did not love, and 
for no other reaſon than becauſe he could not ſee a 
fellow- creature ſuffer without aiding him; but after- 
wards he was rejoiced to think of his behaviour.— 
« This (ſaid Philip) is the nobleſt vengeance. It is 
impoſſible 1 ſhould repent thereof.“ = 
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THE PARENTAL STEP-MOTHER. 


A Drama, in Two AcrTs. 
CHARACTERS. 


Mn. and Mxs. Mann 


STEPHEN, _ } 
Mira, Mi. Markhan's Children. 
—MARGARET, i 
| 5 Wer che : : Mrs. Markham's Children. 
ICHAEL, | 
TIPPLE, Donieſtic Servant. 


The SCENE is in NN.. art ham's Garden. 


ACHE 6 
SCENRK 1 
Stephen, NCE more then I am got into my gar- 
(alone.) den, where I have not been theſe fix 


months! What a pleaſure every object gives me | 
Here's the little ſ\ummer-houfe, where I was uſed ſo 
frequently to breakfaſt with my dear mamma. If ſhe 
were living ſtill, what happineſs for both of us! the 
would receive me now with open arms ; ſhe would em- 
brace me; and, on my fide, I ſhould have to tell her 
many lttle ſecrets : but, alas! (beginning to cry) E 
have for ever loſt her; and if ſtill we are to love 
each other, we can only do ſo in another world. My 
dear mamma |! if you could only hear me, though you 

can't come back to fee your Stephen. In your ſtead, 
1 have indeed a mother; but a mother, as they ſay, 
in-law : and that, as I am told, is juſt as much as 
it one were to fay, a cruel mother. What then am 
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I now to do? I never ſhall dare look upon her. If 
at leaſt I might have lived with grand-mamma ! but 
3 papa will have me here, though poor mamma is 


_—_ Alas! I never ſhall be able to live here. Iknow 
fo. I will therefore only fee my dear papa and ſiſters, 
and go back. Yes, yes; I will go back, and muſt. 


Tipple, r ) What, Maſter Stephen ! 1s it you 
come back again? How goes it with you then? | 

Stephen. In health, not much amiſs, dear Tipp le. 
And how, pray, are you? 

Tipple. Quite well; and not a penny for the apo- 


thecary out of me! My draughts are made up for me 


at the Cearge. But what's the matter? I can ſee mw 
have been crying. 

Stephen, (wiping his eyer.) Crying i £ 

T ipple. Yes, yes, crying! O, you can't conceal it, 
have you met with any accident 2 

Stephen. None, Tipple, ſince I left my grand-mam- 
ma's. 

Tipple. Oh, oh! I unden; you weep for your 
mamma z but then you have another ? 

Stephen. One in-law you mean ? if Icould only ſhun 
her! but how fare my poor dear ſiſters? 

Tipple. How? ah] bad enough. At fix they muſt 
be up. I would not have th lay a minute after. 

Stephen. But, ſo early, what have they to do? 

Tipple. O, let their new mother find them work | 
She rules us all like ſlaves! and I myſelf muſt get up 
with the reſt ! I roſe at ſeven this morning ; and be- 
hold ye, both your ſiſters were hard at it in the garden. 

Stephen. But I aſk vou, what about? 

Tipple. Why, working at the what-d' ye-call-it 2—for 
their brothers. 

Stephen. Yes, I am told that ſecond mothers never 
ſpare their kuſband's children while they love their 
own: and Iimagi me J muſt go to work as well. But 
what's become of all my pinks and tulips ? 

T ipple. O, the e taken all away. 
Stehen. By whom? 
Tipple. By on and his wether, 


| Stephen. 
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Stephen. So then J have loſt my pretty flowers; and 
thoſe two wicked little fellows have deſtroyed them.--- 
They have nothing now to do but take the garden from 
me likewiſe. Look ye, here they come. | 


SCENE IL 


Stephen, Tipple, G ratian, Michael. 


Gratian (whiſpering Michael.) Michael, who 1s that 

young gentleman with 'Tipple ? if it were but Maſter 

Stephen! | | 

Michael (whiſpering Tipple.) Is it he? 

Tipple (anſavering drily.) Yes, gentlemen. _ 

Gratian, O, my dear, dear brother, welcome 

We have wiſhed to ſee you 

Stephen ( ſhrinking back.) Have we been acquainted 
with each other long enough, that you ſhould thus 

embrace me ? | DS 

Gratian. We are not acquainted with you, I ac- 

knowledge; but are all three brothers. 

Stephen. Yes, half brothers, ſir. 

Gratian. Why half? If your papa loves our mam- 

ma, and ſhe loves him, why ſhould not we love one 

another? They are man and wife, and we are there- 

fore brothers. hy ; 

Stephen. If we are, have you a greater right to this 

garden than I have ? | 

Michael, (aſide.) How quarrelſome he is! 

Gratian. Why, your papa has let us work theſe 
three weeks in it. 8 8 | 
Stephen. I was in it firſt ; and ſurely you won't drive 
me out. | 
Michael. Come, Gratian ; let's be gone, and leave 
him in his peeviſh humour. 
Gratian. No, no, Michael: we muſt ſtay and be 
good friends with one another. 
Michael. Do you like the ſulky fellow, then, ſo 
WW much? | 
Stephen. The ſulky fellow! do you call me ſulky ? 

3 Michael. 
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Michael. Yes, and envious, and | 

Stephen. You dare inſult me then ? and even in my 
garden, here? 

Michael. Tis you began; but I'm your match; you 
underitand me? 
SGeratian. Hear me, Michael; would you ſtrike your 
brother ? Come along, and let us not, for heaven's 
fake, vex our new papa; and more particularly ſo, 
the very day he 1 is to ſee his ſon. (Ile draws. hin 
aun.) 5 
Aichael, Well, PI go tell mamma. {He and Grati= | 
an both e out.) 

Stephen. See now if my anxieties are not beginning. 

They will tell their mother I've inſulted them, and the 

will get me anger from papa. 7 as I am.--- 
Don't you think ſo too, Tipple ? 

T:i+pte. Yes, indeed; but notwithſtanding 3 take 
heart. Pl be your friend 3 and we ſhall then, I 
think, bo able to raake head againſt them, 

See * Ves; but my papa? | 

Tipple. Let me alone with him. I have ſomething 
in my head, and know a thouſand tricks of theſe new 
' comers, Wich Fl tell him ; adding, they have ſpoilt 
your garden, killed your flowers, ang called you Names. 
{ warrant You they'll be but badly off. 

Stephen. So then, my deareſt friend, you'll ſtand 
up for me? 

Tipple. Yes, as ſure as I am 0 1 70 | 

Stephen. Thank you | thank you | | I am not without 
a friend, I ſee then, though I've loſt mamma: but 
did you notice their fine cloaths ? what handſome 
waiſtcoats mey had on! Who worked them? can you 
tell ? | 

Tipple. Their mother. + 

Stephen. Yes, yes, I was. thinking ſo : ſhe'll always 
be employed upon her favourites; but who, pray, will 
work me ſuch a waiſtcoat ? 

Tippe. Why indeed, if you ſhould want one, you] 
muſt work 1t all yourſelf. . 

Seesen. And had not they new cloaths on likewiſe? | 


Tipęle. 
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T; le. Ves: they had them, as a gift from your 
papa, the day he married. 

Stephen. O, he did not make me ſuch a preſent. I 
was ſent with theſe bad cloaths into the country. Tis 
too much! I can't ſupport the thought ! my poor 
mamma is dead, and my papa forgets me ! I have on- 
ly you now left me. 

Tipple. Be of comfort : matters may turn out much 
better than you think: but in the firſt place, you muſt 
ſee your new mamma. So follow me, and think of 
putting on a chearful face, as if you were rejoiced 
to ſee her. 

Stephen. I can never do ſo. 

Tipple. But you mul, however it may go againſt 
you. I do ſo, though. I deteſt her. Would you think 
it? ſhe begins -to tell me I mult be leſs frequent in 
my viſits at the ale-houſe; I that was accuitomed to 
ſpend half the day there, in the lifetime of my laſt 


dear miſtreſs ! ſhe indeed was quite a lady. Things 
are marvelloutly altered now, and we mult alter with 


them. Patience! when we're once alone, Fll tell you 
what muſt ſtill be done. At preſent, therefore, fol- 


low me. 


Stephen, But will ſhe ſee I have been crying, by my 
eyes? 

Tipple. Why, you are crying ſtill. 

Stephen. Then I'll not go at preſent : ſhe would aſk 


the reaſon of my tears. What anſwer thould I give 


her ? 
T; 1hple. You might ſav, that coming home, ya had 


been thinking of your dear mamma, and therefore fell 
a crying. 

Stephen. But, provided ſhe ſhould ſpeak about my 
quarrel with her children? 

Tipple. Tell her they began it; and call me to wit- 
neſs what you ſay. But here the comes. Go and la- 
lute her boldly. 


B b z SCENE 
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SCENE III. 


Mrs. Markham, Stephen. 


Mrs. Markham. Where, where is he? (Perceiving 
Bim.) Is it you, my deareſt Stephen? I have now then 
got together all my family. (She embraces him with ten- 
derneſs.) How ſweet a countenance ! and what a hap- 
pineſs, that I can look on ſuch an intereſting child as 
mine! | | 
Stephen. I hkewiſe ſhould be happy, could I but re- 
Joice ; and yet—( fighing) 5 

Mrs. Markham. My deareſt, what's the matter then? 
You ſeem quite ſad, my charming little man! (Stephen 
cries afreſh, and cannot ſpeak a word.) You turn away 
and cry. What cauſes you theſe tears ? Won't you 
inform me what afflicts you? . 

Stephen. Nothing, nothing. 

Mrs. Markham. Tis enough, however, to diſtreſs 
me. Say, what gives you all this ſorrow, and III 
comiort you, if poſſible. . If your papa or fiſters were 
to ſee you, they might fancy you had met with ſome 
misfortune coming home ; and they are pleaſed in 
thinking they're ſo ſoon to ſee you. Would it grieve 
ou to embrace them? 

Stephen. Believe me, I can have no greater pleaſure ! 
But ſhall I embrace mamma ? Tis for her I cry. 

Mrs. Markham. She died fix months ago, and do 
you ſtill cry for her? | | 

Stephen. Yes, yes; all my life! Oh, my mamma! 
my dear mamma! 8 | 

Mrs. Markham. Be calm, my little dear! Endea- 
vour to divert your thoughts, and let us ſpeak of her 
no longer, ſince it gives you ſo much ſorrow. 

: Stephen. No, no: on the other hand, let me be al- 

'  ways'ſpeaking of her, if you mean I ſhould feel any 

comfort. Would you have your children willing to 
forget you after you were dead, ſo ſoon ? 

Mrs. Markhan. Dear little fellow | (embracing him.) 

You then loved her very much ? N 


Stephen. 
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Stephen. I find ſo ; much more now than when ſhe 


lived. She was ſo good! 
Mrs. Markham. I with I were but able to reſtore 


her to you; which I cannot do, and therefore I will 


take her place, poor little fellow, in your-boſom. I will 
love you as ſhe did, and will be a mother to you. 
Stephen. But it never can be you that bore me, fed 
me with your milk, and brought me up. She was 
my real mother, and you only half ſo. | 

Mrs. Markham. But why give me ſuch a name? I 
have not called you my half-ſon. 3 

Stephen. Pray pardon me! I did not ſo to diſpleaſe 
you. I begin to think you very kind; at leaſt you ſeem 
ſo. But then you have children of your own, and muſt, 
of courſe, love them much more than me. 


Mrs. Markham, Lou ſhall not find it ſo, Some 


few day's hence we ſhall be more acquainted with each 
other than we can be now, and you ſhall ſee if my affec- 
tion will not make you think yourſelf my ſon. | 
Stephen. If that indeed could be, without: forgetting 
my mamma? | | Es 
Mrs. Markham. I would not with you to forget her: 
on the other hand, we will ſpeak often of her, and your 
tenderneſs ſhall be a pattern for my children. Come, 
I long to introduce you to them. 
Stephen. Oh! I have already ſeen them. Have they 
not complained of my behaviour? | 
Mrs. Markham. No, my little man. Have you had 
any quarrel then ? I ſhould be very ſorry in that caſe, 
as all my wiſh 1s to behold you tenderly united to each 
other, juſt like real brothers. 
Stephen. I with nothing more than that. But where 
is my papa, and ſiſters? Let me ſee them. 


Mrs. Markham. Your papa will very ſoon be home. 


He went this morning to difpatch ſome buſineſs out 


of doors, that he might have the afternoon entirely to 


himſelf : but, in the interim, I can take you to your 
ſiſters, who will tell you what you are to think of 
me. 


Stephen, 
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Stephen. I wiſh them to ſpeak of you; but not firſt. 
I have a deal to ſay of my mamma. 


"Wo _ 
SCENE I. 
« Gratian, 1M ichael. 


Michael. Why keep me from complaining to mam- 
ma? What I, that good-for-nothing fellow's friend! 
No, never. When his father once comes home, I'II 
tell him what a waſpiſn ſon he has, that he may teach 
him to behave a little better. 

Gratian. Do you think, then, our papa will not be 
vexed, when told of this ſame difference between you 
both ? and would it pleaſe you to afffict him? 

Michael. Certainly I ſhould be ſorry for it. What, 
however, can I do? ſince, if this little chap is not cor- 
rectcd for his rudeneſs the firſt day of coming home, 
there will be nothing but diſputes in future. He will 
conſtantly inſult us, but I ſhall not be very patient under 
t. I thall certainly be warm, and tell him what he ought 

to know ; and if Saerter, he ſhould think of taking on 
him, as juſt now— 

Gratian. I hope then, Michael, you don't mean to 


beat him? N 
Michael. But you don't ſuppoſe I'll let myſelf be beat 
by him? 


Gratian. No, certainly. 

Michael. What then ought T to do? 

| Gratian, To-morrow, very likely, we ſhall ſce but 
no it would be wrong to ſtruggle for the maſtery with 
each other. 

Michael. Be it now, to-morrow, or the following 
day, 'tis all the ſame to Michael; but the ſooner, in my 
thoughts, the better. 

Gratian. Brother, I beſeech you wait a little longer: 
* cannot be ſo _ as you think, 

Michaet, 
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Michael. And yet I know him, ſure, as well as 
ou! 
l Gratian. His father and his ſiſters ſay he” O very con- 
_ deſcending and good-natured. 

Michael. Yes, indeed, he ſhewed his condeſcenſion 
and good-nature, when he turned his back upon me in 
reply to my ciyility. 

Gratian. That was not well; but then he does not 
know us even yet. 

Michael. He might have tried to know us. 

Gratian. How you talk Tis very likely ſomething 

rieved him. | | 

Michael. And are we to ſuffer for it? 

Gratian. No; but brothers muſt paſs over man 
things that others have a right to be diſpleaſed with. 

Michael. It appears to me he ſcorns us in the light of 
brothers. 

Graiian. No: I can't perſuade myſelf of that. 

Michael. Well, let him look a little to himſelf: I 
ſhan't put up with any inſult from him. But he's com- 
ing with his fiſters : I'll withdraw. I can't endure the 
thoughts of ſuch a ſnappiſh gentleman. 

Gratian. For heaven's ſake, brother, let us ſtay and 
ſhare 1 in their amuſement. 

Michael. No, no: I might poſſibly diſturb them, and 
will go. 

Gratian. If you're reſolved, I'll follow you. ( Aſide, 
ot out.) 1 mul do every thing I can to ſoften 

im. 


SCENE Ih 
Mira, Margaret, Stephen. 


Mira (holding Stephen by the hand.) But why afflict 
_ yourſelf, dear brother, any longer? Our affliftions can- 
not bring mamma to life again. . 
Stephen. But will you promiſe me, at leaſt, that we 
ſhall think a little of her every time we meet! a 
Mira. Yes, brother, I dl always think I fee her 
with 


' 


— 
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with us, juſt as when ſhe was alive. 2D 

Stephen. (affectionately looking at them.) M y deareſt 
ſiſters! this idea doubles the delight I have in log 

ou. 

Mira. And I and Margaret have been wiſhing, this 
Jong while, to ſee you likewiſe. 

Margaret. Yes, yes; Mira's in the right, and-we may 
now all play with Gratian and his brother: And what 
pleaſure will not that afford us ? 

Stephen. O, no more about your Gratian and his bro- 
ther, if you love me. 

Mira. How ? 

Stephen. They would but interrupt our paſtime: 


they are good for nothing but to go complaining of us 


to their mother, and convey away our things. 
< 3 They, brother? Can you think ſo badly of 
em! 
Margaret. Look ye, ne 3 geen an etæuee. ) 
Stephen. And who gave you that ? | 
Margaret. Why Michael: he went out and bought 
it for me, with a crown his mother gave him. 
Mira. See, too, this morocco pocket-book. It was a 


| preſent made to Gratian ? and he gave it me. 


Stephen. Ay, ay! I ſee you underſtand each other's 
meaning, and will all four be againſt way 

Mira and Margaret. Be againſt you 8 | 

Stephen. Certainly. I know they bh me, having 


taken all my flowers away, and ſpoiled my garden. 


Mira. Who has taken all your flowers away, and 
ſpoiled your garden ? | 

Stephen. Thoſe two little chaps you ſeem ſo fond 
of. 

Mira. We don't underſtand you. Have you ſeen 
your garden ? 

Step bb, Have I ſeen it? What a queſtion! Only 


look yourſelf, Where are my pinks and tulips ? 


Mira. Where? you have not then been at the ter- 
race, under my mamma's b5ww window? 
Stephen. Is there any garden there ? 


— Ay, ſurely; and a _ pretty one. 
Mira. 
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Mira. Your garden here was far too little ſo mam- 
ma got one marked out for all us, behind the trerace, 
ſix times larger. 1 | 

Stephen. And whoſe is it ? Doubtleſs your two fa- 
vourites | 

Mira. No, no; it belongs to all of us, without 
diſtinction: we have, notwithſtanding, each a por- 
tion. __ 

Margaret, Ay, juſt like the reſt. 

Stephen. And is there one for me ? 

Mira. Undoubtedly : and you are luckier by a deal 
than we. You have not taken any labour in the culti- 
vation of your part, which, notwithitanding, you will 
find quite full of flowers. 

Margaret. Red, yellow, blue and W in plenty, as 
you'll ſee. 

Stephen. Who got them for me? F 

Margaret. Why, your brothers. They have been a 
month employing all their recreation-time upon the 
work. They have ſelected all the prettieſt flowers 7herr 
beds ſupplied, and put them into yours, that at the time 
of your return, you might be more ſurpriſed. 

Stephen. And have they done all this for me, then? 
Tipple told me they had taken all my flowers away, 
but did not tell me why. 

Mira. If you give ear to Tipple, you'll be worſe off 
for it, I can tell you. Why he wiſhed to make us quar- 
rel with your brothers likewiſe. How ungrateful ! 
Their mamma conſents to have him for no other rea- 
fon than becauſe ours begged papa, upon her death-bed, 
not to turn him off; and all he ſtudies, is to make her 
children as unhappy as he can. 

Margaret. And all becauſe mamma will have him 
work, inſtead of ſpending hall the ay with idle fellows 
at the alehouſe. 

Stephen. Is it ſo? Then I begin to ſee he wanted to 
_ deceive me, when he promiſed he would be my 
friend. | 
Mira, However, v we mult not tell any thing about it 

to 
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to papa; he would diſmiſs him: we muſt therefore 
carefully keep ſilence, and not ruin Tipple. 

Stephen. Oh no, no, indeed ; fince poor mam ma had 
ſuch a value for him. 

Mira. He will ſoon go further with you; but don't 
liſten to him. 

Margaret. Notwithſtanding any thing he may pre- 
tend to Nell you; but come now, and pay a viſit to your 


garden, brother. | 
Stephen. Yes, with all my heart: TI long to ſec it. — 


(Margaret and Mira take him by the hand, and go out on 


ene fide, without perceiving Gratian, who comes in with 


Michael on another jade.) 
SCENE III. 
Gratian and Michael. 


(They enter with tauo plates of cake and fruits, which they 
put down upon a table in the . ) 


Gratian. But where is he? 

Michael, (looking every way.) Look ye, there he is.— 
There, brother, with his ſiſters, going to our garden. 

Gratian. Truly, I am glad of that; for only think 
what pleaſure he will have, when he diſcerns how buſy 
we have been to ornament his portion of it ! 

Michael. Do you think ſo? I, for my part, would lay 
any wager he'll find fault with every thing about him, 
he's ſo queer! The flowers, he'll ſay, are badly choſen, 
or the box not planted as it ſhould be, or the ground too 
moiſt, or dry, and twenty other circumſtances. 

Gratian. Yes; but do you know I am beginning to 
conſider you as touchy as you fancy him? I never ſaw 

ou ſo before. 

Michael. Tis he that cauſed it. Have his ſiſters ever 
had occaſion to complain of my behaviour? and I only 
with to live upon good terms with him. You know 
with what impatience I expected his arrival here, and 


how I ran with open arms to meet him. 
Gratian. 


o 
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Gratian. True indeed; but, as I ſaid before, *tis ve- 
ry likely ſomething grieves him. He's afraid perhaps 
his father will no longer love him, or our mother thew 
him leſs affection than he fancies ſhe does us. If 1o, 
tis ſurely then our duty to make much of him in his 

uneaſineſs, and win him to be friends with us, by every 
gentle method in our power. 

Michael. You're in the right ; I did not duly think of 
that. 

Gratian. If he's as good as every body ſays, think, 
brother, how a little kindneſs on our part will, in the 
end, affect him; how his father will be fonder of us 
for it; and what pleaſure we thall give mamma ! 

Michael. "Tis J was in the wrong, I own. Let him 
but come, and I'll be ſo attentive to him, he mult una- 
voidably forget the paſt. 

Gratian. What hinders us from running to him 
where he is? The flowers we planted for him, will 
make peace between us. | 

Michael. That's well ſaid ; we'll therefore go imme- 
diately.—But here he comes himſelf. _ 

Gratian. And ſce how pleaſed he ſeems beſides, 


SCENE the laſt. 
Gratian, Michael, AM ira, Margaret, Stephen. 


Stephen, (running to embrace his brothers.) My dear 
good friends, my brothers, you muſt certainly be very 
much diſpleaſed with my behaviour. 

Gratian. We! why ſo? | 

Michael, Tis oder, my dear Stephen, and I love you. 

Slephen. What a pretty garden you have made me! 
You have given me all your fineſt flowers, without my 
having done any thing to give you pleaſure. 

Graiian. Tis enough for us, if you are pleaſed with 
our endeavours. 

Stephen, If Tam! Forgive me, pray, dear brothers. I 
inſulted you: I turned away, when you came running 


to embrace me. I will never do ſo for the future. We 
| Cc | | will 
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will always be good friends; and every thing [ have, 
you ſhall partake of with me. 

SGratian. Les, yes, that we will; and every thing 
ſhall be in common to us; not our pleaſures only, but 
our forrows alſo. 

Mickael. Let us then embrace each other, and begin 
this friendſhip. (They embrace.) 

Gratian. This is as it ſhould be; and now, Stephen, 
we muſt go and have a little banquet that has been pre- 
pared us by mamma: we've brought and put it in the 
1 ſummer-houſe, as you may ſee. Let's enter. Enter 
1 you too ſiſters with us, and fit down. (Here Mr. and 
Hr. Markham paſſing by, obſerve the children talking 2 
| each other, flap a little, and then get into a corner, where 
z unnoticed they may hear their conve— 77 tion.) 

Michael. It is your privilege, dear brother, now to 
do the honours of the feaſt. Mamma will have it fo; 
43 as you, ſhe ſays, by your arrival, are the founder of it. 

| Stephen. O, I'm ture I never ſhall have eaten an 
thing with ſo much appetite as at this feaſt of friend- 
thip. (He preſents them with the cake and fruit, and they 
becin to eat.) 
4 Michael. Well; and is not this much better than to 
quarrel with ea ach other ? 
18 Margaret. I believe fo, truly! for what quarrel can 
de worth theſe pears? 

Gratian. How glad mamma will be to find we are 


x 

# ſuch frienels with one another | 

i Misa. She defires we ſhould afford her all the joy 
+ we can. When you ſhall know—but I remember you 
+ have {ſeen her. 

+ Stephen. Yes, yes, Mira; ſhe received me with the 
1 grenteſt Kindnels, 1 and has ſo agrecable a countenance, 
4 the cannot be ill-temper'd. I perceived even by her 
+4 tone of voice, I thould be eaſily induced to love her. 

4 ira. And how good ſhe is to us! | 

| Margaret. We need but pleaſe ourſelves, to give her 
F | pleaſure. 


Mira. We were greatly to be pitied at the death of 
our mamma. Papa, who is employed all day in buſi- 
nels, 


neſs, could not look to us. There was for ever ſome- 
| thing to find fault with in our garments, and our edu- 
cation was much more neglected. 


Margaret. We ſhould very * havs ſunk from 


habit into indolence. 

Mira. But ſince our new mamma is come, we are 
both fet to rights. She gives us every entertainment 
ſuited to our age, and is a party with us in our little 
pleaſures. One would think her much more intereſted 


in the preſervation of our health, than of her own. I 


have not yet had time ſufficient to remark I ſtand in 
need of any thing; the makes beforchand ſuch proviſi- 
on for our wants | 

| Margaret. But lately I was ill; oh, very ill indeed! 
and twas herſelf that waited on me. She was always by 
my bed, and doing every thing ſhe could to comfort me, 
She made up all manner of nice things; and I believe 
I ſhould have died but for her great attention to me. 

Stephen. Oh, my dear, dear ſiſters! is it poſſible? 

Mira You know too, brother, that before you left us, 
we had not been any ways accuſtomed to employ our 
needle. Well; mamma was kind enough to teach 
us. So that now we know—not only plain, but e- 
very fort of fine work too. 

Gratian, (70 Stephen.) ) See here the neck and wriſt- 
bands of this ſhirt. Mamma extols it very much.---Well, 
Mira did it all herſelf, and *twas a preſent from her to me. 

Mira. Which you merited beforehand ; for who 
made me ſuch a garden, or preſented me ih ſuch 
fine noſegays ? Brother Stephen, you muſt know, mam- 
ma will not have us oblige our brothers, but they 
likewiſe mult oblige us too; and they do more to picale 
us, than we could | have thought to aſk for. 

Margaret. Ves, indeed ; and as a proof, I'll ſhew 
you a cork boat of Michael's making with his pen- 
knife. You ſhall ſee its nice ſilk rigging, ſattin fails, 
and ribband ſtreamers. It ſwims charmingly, as you 11 
acknowledge, in the fiſh-pond. . 

Michael. Since you made me ſuch a handſome pair 
of garters — | Margaret. 
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Margaret. Garters! I can make much better things 
than garters now. Ah, Stephen, were gs but to ſee a 
certain green and lilac ſtrip'd ilk purſe ! The green at 
leaſt is all of my own fancying ; or aſk Mira. Oh, I'm 
fure you'll be delighted when you have it. : 

. den. How! and have you made me, then, a 
purſe? 

(Mira makes a fign that Margaret Should Hold her peace.) 

Margaret, (embarraſſed) No, Stephen; not for you: 
(in a wwhiſper,) and yet it is; but you muſt know mam- 
ma enjoined me not to tell you. And beſides, ſhe 
means ſurprizing you herſelf with nothing leſs than 
ſuch a nice worked waiitcoat as my brothers now have 

on—O, you'll ſoon ſee | 

Mira. This little giddy-brains can keep no 8 

Margaret. No, becauſe there was ſuch pleaſure in 
revealing it. We have been always thinking of you, 
brother. 0 . 5 

Stepten. Oh, I thank you: but pray tell me, are you 
happy? 

Mira. Are we happy? What is wanting in our ſi- 
tuation? our mamma is really ſo good! I don't know 
how it is, but ſhe has got the ſecret of converting every 
thing into a fort of pleaſure. I have no amuſement half 
ſo great as chattering with her : While ſhe's joking, ſhe 
in{tructs us. 

Margaret. You ſhall ſee us, Step! 1en, when we're read- 
ing certain little tales, a friend of ours compoſes for us. 

Mira. Ay, indeed; you make me recollect he has 
not ſent us any now this long, long while. Why ſure 
he can't be ill? 

Margaret. I ſhould be very forry, were he ſo. He's 
my good friend. He knows what every little boy and 
girl does in the world; and *twguld be comical thould 
we be ever mentioned in his bock. 

Mira. I wiſh he would put us in it, on account of our 
mamma; that all the world might know the goodneſs 
of her heart, and how we love her. 

Gratian. Yes, and I, too, for the ſake of our papa, 
who treats us jult as if we were even his real chil- 
dren. 53 
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Mr. Markham, (appearing.) Yes, and ſo you are with- 
in my heart. I make it all my happineſs to think I am 
our father. But where's Stephen ? 
Stephen. (embracing Mr. Markham.) Here, papa.— 
O, how rejoiced I am to ſee you, dear papa. 
Mr. Markham. Embrace me, then, once more. 
And now let me enquire if you are pleated with your 
new brothers ? 

Stephen. O, I never could have choſen better. I will 
love them, and do every thing I can that they may love 
me likewiſe. 

Gratian. There will be no difficulty in that matter, 
ſince we alſo are determined to do juſt the ſame. 

Michael. We ſhall but need to recollect the pleaſure 
we have had this day. 

Mira. That you may keep your promiſe, II be ſure 
to put you frequently in mind thereof. 

Margaret. Oh, ſiſter, as to that, I'm ſure I Hall re- 
member it without a monitor. 

Mr. Markham. I verily believe you will do ſo, from 
what I've heard you ſay; for you mult know, dear chil- 
dren, I was planted here hard by in ſecret, during all 
your converſation ; and I'm ſure I never ſhall forget! . 
nor I only, but another ! for another has heard every 
thing as well as I. Come then, dear ſpouſe, from your 
concealment, and enjoy a pleaſure io adapted to your 
goodneſs. (He goes aſide, and bringing Mrs. Markham 
forth, preſents her to the children,) Here the is, my little 
ones; the partner I have choſen to promote your hap- 
pineſs; and not yours only, but my own. The fortune 
providence. has bleſſed me with already, and I hope will 
_ Null continue to beſtow upon me, all of which 1 ſcarce 
need mention I ihall leave you, would be nothing, in 


compariſon of that mage valuable gift, a good and pro- 


per education. We have thereſore made theſe ſecond 
nuptials to procure you every poſlible advantage. 
Three among you wanted very much a mother, who 
might take the care upon her of your childhood : and 
the other two, a father to advance you in the worid.— 


Your int tereſts were the ſame then, 1n theſe ſecond nup- 
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tials; and for the benefit of us all have they been framed. 
Do you then promiſe me, dear ſpouſe, as I on my fide 
do, that you will never think of treating either of theſe 
children with the leaſt degree of partiality, except in- 
deed what their ſuperior good behaviour may appear to 
merit ? 

Mrs. Marktam. My reply to you, dear huſband, is 
theſe tears; I cannot poſſibly repreſs them; and to 
you, my children, theſe embraces (e Folds out her 
arms, and all the children firive with one another to get clo- 
feſt to her.) 

Mr. Markham. And do you, dear little ones, on your 
part, promiſe to keep up a conſtant union with each o- 
ther, to avoid all jealouſy and quarrels, and like children 
of one parent, love each other? (They take each other by 
ihe hand, and knecling, anfawer,) Yes, papa; we do, We 
do. 

Mr. Markham, (raiſing them.) Continue ho to live 
in ſuch a {tate of ut Tha You will find its charms 
encreaſe continually, and the tie between you every day 
grow cloſer. You will be as happy from the ſervices you 
do each other, as from thoſe little ſacrifices that may fre- 
quently be needful for the fake of peace among 8 
Every one enjoying his own happineſs, will not the leſs 
enjoy his brother's; which, in fact, he may attribute to 
himſelf. There will not be an individual round about 
vou, but will intereſt himſelf in your proſperity, if his 
jolicitude be worth the acquiſition; and your future 
children will reward you by 7heir tenderneſs, for having 
to well merited tlic atiection of your parents. 
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THE LITTLE GAMBLERS. 
| A DRAMA, in two ACTS. 
CnanR 4a CTERSs 


Mr. GRANDISON. 
JuLIaNna, os - His Daughter. 


VIcroR, — — Fs Son. } 
RuPERT, Victor Neighbour. 
BERNARD, - Hi Friend. 
Men, | 

Bovp, fi - Gamblers. 

CRIB, 


The Scenes is in the garden of Mr. Grandi ijon ; during the fir 


ad, in one part, after which it changes to another part. 


a2 
SC EN 
Rupert and Bernard. 
Bernard. X HAT have you to do at Victor's, 
then? 


Rupert. 1 want to have a little converſation with him, 
Bernard; and you know him likewiſe. 

Bernard. Yes, by fight. You have not always been 
ſo intimate, I fancy, as you are at preſent. 

Rupert, Not before my father took a lodging here, 
adjoining his apartments. We ſee one another often 
now; and laſt night were EINE for an hour or two, 
af. cards, 

Bernard. I think, of late, you talk of nothing elſe but 

cards; 


: 
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cards; and I have ſcen you frequently with Rich and 
Boyd, of whom I can't ſay any good. 
' | Rupert. You know them but too well; and would 
to heaven that I had never ſeen them 

Bernard. Is it ſo ? But you may break of their ac- 
quaintance when you pleaſe. | 
_ Rupert, Tis not, at preſent, in my power. Would 
you betray me, if I told you ſomething ? 

Bernard. We have long been friends; and would you 
fear to truſt me, Rupert? | 
| Rupert. O my dear good Bernard! they have made 
me miſerable, and engaged me to do things for which 
my father would renounce me if he knew them. I have 

not a moment's peace. 

Bernard. Alas! what are they? 

Rupert. Yeſterday they got me to go with them to a 
place where one Crib waited for them. We ſat down 
to play, and J loſt all I had. 

Bernard. They cheated you, no doubt. But ſtill 
there's no great miſchief done; for never play again, 
and then your loſs will be a gain. | 

Rupert. But this is not the whole. As I had no 
more - money, and wanted to win back my loſs, I 
fill play'd on, and in the end they got poſſeſſion of my 
watch, my coat and waiſtcoat buttons, buckles, and, in 
ſhort, of every thing I had worth ſelling. 1 owe Crib 
2 guinea likewiſe, and he'll tell my father, if Gay [ 
can't find means to pay him. 

Bernard. There's but one thing you can do. Confeſs 
the whole directly to your father. I am ſure he'll par- 

don you on your repentance. 
Rupert. Never! never! 

Bernard. What then will you do ? 

Rupert. I dare not tell you. 

Bernard. Let me know it. 

Rupert. I communicated my diſtreſs to Rich and 
Boyd, and they advifed a ſcheme, to extricate me. 

Bernard. A fine ſcheme, no doubt! 

Rupert. It is not certainly the faireſt, as you'll ſay ; 

| but 


(Wh 
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but what am I at liberty to do? I have Ry intro- 
duced them to young Victor. He has mone | 

Bernard. Well; you don't intend to rob him 
ſurely ? 

Rupert. Heaven forbid! They only mean to ſerve him 
juſt as Crib ſerved me; and then we are to ſhare the 
winnings, fo that I may pay my debt. 

Bernard. And ſo, becauſe you have yourſelf been pil- 
laged, you would aid them to defraud your friend too? 
But how know you Victor will not win? 

Rupert. Oh | no: he plays quite fair. 

Bernard. And you then like a ſharper ? 

Rupert. Like a ſharper *! 

Bernard. No: I'm ſenſible you play as fair as Victor, 
and on that account you loſt. Now, as I hope you al- 


ways mean to play io, how can you be lure of winning 
then? 


Rupert. ] don't know how it is; bat they inform 


me they have certain ways by which they're ſure of 
winning. 

Bernard. Ways! They're knaviſh tricks, and would 
you uſe them? I'm not rich, and yet I would not mend 
my fortune by your certain ways. I'm even ſorry you 
have told me your intention. 


Rupert. My dear Bernard, have compaſſion on me, 


and I promiſe 


Bernard. Promiſe | What can bring me to aſſiſt i in 


deception? 

Rupert. No; I mean to ſay, thay! if Pm but ſo lucky as 
to pay this odious Crib, 1 break off all connection with 
him and his friends, and never touch a2 card again. If 
I ſhould break this promiſe, you {hall be at liberty to tell 
my father every thing. { Bernard ſhakes his head.) Yes, 
every thing. And then, it will not reſt with me to 


cheat: I cannot if I would, and Crib has taken that 
upon himſelf, I ſhall but play my cards: they ve pro- 


miſed I ſhall be no loſer, but divide the profit with 
them. | 


Bernard. Well; I'll make a party with you. 
Rupert. I defire no > Vetter, and will inſtantly invite 


young 
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young Victor for the afternoon. His father is at pre- 
ſent in the country, and will not come back perhaps 


theſe three weeks. 
Bernard. Quite convenient! But take notice, if your- 


Rupert. Don't talk ſo. I wiſh I had not told you the 


affair. 

Bernard. And ſo do I. I ſhould not then be anſwer- 
able for it. | 

Rupert. Anſwerable ? 

Bernard. To my conſcience, ſurely. I can ſee a wor- 
thy youth is on tlie point of being cheated. 

Rupert. But it is not you will cheat him. 

Bernard. Rupert, if you ſaw a thief even pick a 


ſtranger's pocket, ought you to keep filence ? 


Rupert. Victor will loſe two, three, or poſſibly four 
guineas, and be cured of playing. 

Bernard. Juſt as you are cured, 
Victor, I obſerve. 


But here comes 


SCENE II. 
Rupert, Bernard, Vitor. 


Fir. Good morrow to you both, 
Bernard. Good morrow, Victor. | 
Rupert. What, you have not yet been down into the 

arden, when 'tis ſuch fine weather ? 
Bernard. Mr. Victor does not like to run thegt as 

you do, and can entertain himſelf in his _— 


ment. 


Victor. Yes; but I have been already walking i in the 
garden, and even breakfaited with Juliana and my fa- 
ther in the grove. 

Rupert ( ſurpriſed.) Is he returned ſo ſoon | 2 1 fancy 
you are not ſatisfied at that. . 

Victor. Not ſatisfied ! when he has been three weeks 
away * 


Rupert. Tlove my parents well enough; and yet, if 
they 
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they ſhould take it in their heads to travel, t Could not 
vex me. | 

Victor. And, for my part, I could wiſh my s fates ne- 
ver out of my fight, he's ſo extremely kind | 

Rupert. And mine fo harſh, I mult not think of y”_ 
ſure when he's near me. 

Bernard. Who can tell what Pleaſures you expect 4 

Victor. I thought you were in want of nothing on 
that head. Since we have lodged together, I have al- 
moſt every day obſerved you at the door; and when 
I've met you in the garden, never could I ſee you under 
any thing appearing like reſtraint. 

Rupert. No, no; I've always met you on the days 
my father dined abroad, and that's the only time I have 
to uſe as I think proper; therefore I do turn it to ac- 
count. But now your father is come home, I take it 

we ſhan't ſee you quite ſo often in an evening? 
Picbor. Why not, Rupert? He refuſes me no plea- 
ſure I can aſæ. However, I muſt ſay I find no company, 
like his; and he, too, frequently has ſaid he thinks my 
company and Juliana's quite delightful. 

Rupert. What a charming father! So then PE per- 
mits you to go out both when and where you like ? 

Vitor. He does, becauſe I always tell him where I'm 

oing. 
: Bernard. And becauſe he knows you never. go but 
where you tell him? 

Rupert. What do vou then for entertainment, when 
you're both together ? 

Vitor. In the ſummer — frequently we take 
a walk, | 

Rupert. In winter: I 

Victor. We lit down before the fea! and talk of fifty 
curious matters; or I ſtudy geography, and take a leſ- 
ſon in the mathematics. Sometimes too, with Juliana 
and a friend or two, we act a little drama of ſome kind 
or other. You can't think how that amuſes us. 

Rupert, But ſure ſuch different ſtudies are enough to 
crack rh brain! 
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Victor. Upon the other hand, they come of courſe, as 
if they were a game. 

Rupert. A game at cards I ſhould ſuppoſe much 
more delightful. Do you ever play at them ? 

Victor. Yes, truly; and my father frequently makes 
one. 

Rupert. And do you play for money ? 

Victor. Doubtleſs ; but a tritle notwithſtanding, juſt 
enough to intereſt one ; and particularly, as by that my 
father ſays one learns to loſe with temper. 

Bernard. That's quite right; one ought to huſband, 
as they ſay, one's purſe. 

Victor. Oh | don't imagine I want money. I have 
more than I can uſe. 

Rupert. How much ? 

Victor. A crown a week. 

Rupert. A good allowance, truly! And all chat to 
purchaſe trifles? 

Victor. Yes, ſuch trifles as my father would not like 
to have me trouble him about; and that, I mult acknow- 
ledge, makes me much more 8 

Bermnrd. I believe fo. One can hardly chuſe but 
know the worth of things, when one mult pay for them 
one's felt. 

"ior. True, Bernard. And 1 one naturally 
ſaves in that caſe, as myſelf have found it; fo that what 
with preſents and ſome other matters, I have now five 
guineas in my pocket, without reckoning ſilver. 

Rupert. Such a deal! And how can you employ 
it? 

Victor. Have 1 nothing then to buy? However, 1 
can otherwiſe diſpoſe thereof. I pay to have our foot- 
man's daughter put to ſchool; and every Monday morn- 
ing ſend a trifle to a writing-maſter I had once, and 
who is now grown blind: theſe, both together, make vp 
ſomething; and I keep the reſt for ordinary uſes, and 
among them, play. | 

Rupert. At which you're tolerably lucky. You re- 
member you won halt a crown of me the other ni . 
One-and-thirty. 


Victor. 


8 — was Yy 


Viftor. I was ſorry, as I _ am, to win of 
friends. 
Rupert. Then you ſhall have an opportunity at FED 


of loſing, if you think but fit. Are you engaged? 


Viclor. No; I ſhall ſtay at home. My father is to 
draw out a petition for a widow. woman, who would 
get into an alms-houſe. | 

Rupert. That's quite well : and mine goes out at five. 
Come then to me, and T1 endeavour to amuſe you.— 
We ſhall have Rich, Boyd, and Crib. 

Victor. Pl run and aſk my father's Jeave. Will you 
be here when I return? 

Rupert, No, I muſt go and give hs notice of 
the party; but your anſwer Mr. Bernard will bring to 


me. 


SCENE III. 
Bernard, Victor. 


Victor. Will you go in with me, Mr. Bernard? I 
am ſure my father will be very glad to ſee you: he has 
often told me what a great eſteem he has conceived 
this long while for you. 

Bernard. I am very happy in hi partiality. The eſ- 
teem of ſuch a gentleman is highly honourable; but at 
preſent I am rather indiſpoſed, and thall remain, with 
your permithon, in the garden. 


Victor. Do; a turn or two will ſettle you, and I ſhall 


not be abſent long. (He goes out.) 

Bernard (alone.) I don't know what to do in this aſ- 
fam ! Poor Rupert is afflited ! I ſhould like to extricate 
him; but to let the worthy Victor fall a victim! No, 
tae accomplice is not detter than the robber; and to 
favour roguery is juſt as bad as doing it. I'll therefore 
go and tell the whole. But, ſoftly ! here comes Julia- 
na. Let me firſt of all do every thing I can to aid her 
in preſerving Victor from the danger, and yet not be- 


D d | SCENE 


tray my friend. 
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SCENTS IY. 
Bernard, Juliana. 


© + FRI "> 


Juliana. What, you here, Mr. Bernard, and alone? 
: thought I ſaw my brother talking with you. 

Bernard. He has juſt now left me. 

Juliana. I ſhould like he never were to leave you, if 
his company were but 1 to you: I ſhould not be 
uneaſy then. | 

Bernard. You do me honour, miſs ; but ſurely Mr. 
Victor is too ſenſible to give you any pain. 

Juliana. 1 have no pain while he keeps company 
with ſuch as you : but ſhall I come directly to the point? 
I don't think any good of thoſe frequenting Rupert's 
— oh and he, by all means, wants to mix with 
them, 

Bernard. I have not yet perceived their company has 
t:urt him. ot . 

Juliana. True; but my poor teuer I muſt fay, is 
innocent, and ſomewhat credulous: he judges every 
one is like himſelf. What would become of him, if 
thoſe he thinks his friends were what they ſhould not 
de? I have remarked you do not much approve of Ru- 
pert” s intimates. 

Bernard To ſay the truth, my dear young lady, I 
ſhould rather with that Rupert would be ſatisfied with 
Mr. Victor's friendſhip. There is one advantage, not- 
withſtanding, that his father watches over him, as yours 
does over Victor, and inſtructs him what to do. 

Juli ang. The miſchief often is remarked too late; ; 'tis 

IF cealier to prevent than cure it. 

Fi Bernard. IJ am ſure you love your brother tenderly, 

yy and therefore hear me; but tell no one it was I that 

mentioned what I'm going now to ſay. Young Rupert 
has prevailed upon him, juſt before you entered, to 
make one with lim and his three intimates. They mean 
to play, no doubt; but do your utmoſt to divert your 
brother from 3 with them. I deſigned to mo 
ere 
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here for his anſwer, but don't think 'tis proper I ſhould 
carry it. I make no doubt but he will quickly bring it. 
Pray don't judge amiſs of me that I retire ; and think 
of the advice my duty as a friend to Mr. Victor, bade 
me give you. | 


SCENE V. 
Juliana (alone.) 


As a friend! This looks a little ferious! Ah, my 
poor dear brother! ſhould it chance that you, who a 
at preſent all the joy and conſolation of my father, were 
to change, and be the cauſe of his affliction for the time 
to come | 

Vitor (re-entering.) My father's friends are willing, I 
can ſee, to take the earlieſt opportunity of paying him 
their compliments on his arrival, juſt as if he bad been 
abſent for a twelvemonth. I could no how thruſt a 
word in. 
| uliana. You had ſomething then of conſequence to 
tell him? 

Victor. Of the greateſt confines to me. I want 
to paſs the evening with my friends. 

Juliana. With Mr. Rupert, doubtleſs ? 

Victor. Yes. : 

uliana. I thought ſo. You might eafily have gueſ- 
ſed, nenen ſuch a friend as Rupert does not pleaſe 
me. 

Victor. Truly, Rupert's greatly to be pitied, being ſo 
unfortunate as not to have a place in your good graces! 
And what ſhould he be, to merit ſuch an honour ? 

Juliana. * ſhould be—juit ſuch a one as you 
are. 

Vitor. Do you mean to joke ? 

Juliana. No: I am very ſerious, I aſſure you; and 
conſider you a very amiable young man without a fault, 
_ indeed it be the want of due politenel> to your 

er 

Vier. And why ſo? becauſe that fiſter is a little cri- 

D d | tic, 
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— and pretends to greater underſtanding than her bro- 
er, | 
Juliana Truly, I had quite forgot to mention mo- 
deity, when I was drawing up your panegyric. - 
Vicbor. But what means this prating ? and pray tell 
me, why theſe intimations with regard to Rupert? Do 
you know him ? | 
Juliana. I, would know him by his actions. 
Vier. Are you always by him, to remark them? 
Juliana. J can gueſs them from the company he 
keeps. : „ 
Vidar. I underſtand you perfectly: his company diſ- 
_ you, becauſe I'm one that is acquainted with 
Im. | | | . x 

Juliana. Surely, brother, he muſt have acquaintan- 
ces of longer ſtanding than yourſelf; and them ] ſpeak 
of, as I would of good-for-nothing fellows. 

Victor. Good-for-nothing fellows ? — 

Juliana. Yes, that play, and practiſe each diſſionour- 
able trick to win their adverſary's money, and then 
ſpend it more diſhonourably ſtill. | 

Vidor. O, what two great crimes! they play when 
they are got together; and they ſpend their winnings as 
they pleaſe. We do the ſame, I fancy. And beſides, 
you ſay they play to win; but they have often loſt to 
me. 3 

Juliana. Yes, yes; they've loſt their copper, and 

have won your ſilver. 8 
Vidor. Well, and if they have, the loſs was mine, 
not yours. But this is juſt like what my ſiſter is. She 
would be ſorry if he could not vex me in my pleaſures, 
notwithſtanding I do every thing to heighten her's. 

Juliana. (taking him by the hand.) No, brother; every 
pleaſure you can have, is alſo mine; but for the world, 

I would not have your pleaſures hurt you, and deprive. 
me of the ſatisfaction I receive from loving you. 

Vitor I know indeed you love me; but am hurt to 
find you fancy I'm incapable to guide myſelf. | 

Fuliana. And yet you would not be the firſt that— 

but here comes my father. 
i SCENE. 
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SCENE VI. 


ee Vi 1807, and Mr. Grand; 2n. 


Mr. Grandiſon. My dear children, I have juſt now 
been enjoying a delightful ſatisfaCtion ! 

Juliana. That of being viſited on your return by your 
acquaintances, I ſuppoſe you mean ? But certainly your 
friends muſt cheriſh you, when we who are reſtrained 
by your authority, rejoice as much as they can do. 

Victor. Yes, truly; for without you we can find no 

leaſure. 

Mr. Erandiſoan. You muſt notwithſtanding learn to 
do without me; fince, according to the ordinary courſe 
of nature, I hall certainly go firſt. 
uliana. O, fir, would you afflict us at a time we 

thought of nothing but rejoicing? 

Vier. Yes, fir, you will live, and long we hope, for 
our advantage. But let's talk no more on ſuch a gloo- 

my ſubject.—Pve a little favour to requeſt. 

Mr. Grandiſon. Well, come, let's hear it. 

Victor. Mr. Rupert—you're acquainted with his fa- 
ther— Well, he has invited me to ſpend the evening 
with him. 

Myr. Grandiſon. You have then a new acquaintance. 
I am glad you pick up ſuch good company ſo near 
you. 

YHulana. You las that! ? good company! 

Victor. I think him ſo; I have already fat down with 
him ſeveral times, and he has introduced me allo to 
ſome friends of His. 

8 Good company, I fancy, likewiſe. 

ior. Yes, for I mult know them better ſure than 
ou. 
; Mr. Grandiſin. When I employed the words goed 
company, I meant diſcreet and well brought up. 
Victor. Yes, fir, extremely ſo. 
Juliana. And how are you to know they're ſuch, as 


you have only ſeen them once or twice? | 
D d 3 Victor. 
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2 But have I not been hours together with 
them ? 

Mr. Grandi Jon. How did your acquaintance begin? ? 

Juliana. At play. 

Vizer. And why not ſo? My father lets me play. 

Mr. Grandiſon. Tis true for recreation, and for ſuch 
a ſum as being gained, will not induce the immoderate 
love of money; or if loſt, not put one out of temper ; 
and this likewiſe, at a time, when nothing can be done 
more * 

Juliana. But I thought, fr, ſomething might be al- 
ways done more profitable ? | 

Vier. Yes, if, as for inſtance, ſpeaking for myſelf, 
I could but nail my thoughts continually to ſome book 
or other. 

Mr. Grandiſon. The remark of Juliana is not amiſs, 
One may employ a leiſure evening better than at play, 
no doubt, if people would be always rational, or even 
innocently mirthful ; but as ſcandal ſometimes will go 
round, or folly, in ſuch caſe, you know, I bid you play, 
and often take a-part myſelf. | 
Fuliana. And theſe I doubt not, brother, are the 

reaſons why you play ? 
Victor. I don't fee any hf you have to catechize 


mn .- 
Mr. Grandi i/on. But why take offence at what ſhe 


ſays through friendſhip ? 

Victor. Rather, ſir, from a deſire to hurt me in your 
thoughts. 

Mr. Grand: 22 Can you conceive * notions of 
your ſiſter? | 

2 (with a tone of tenderneſs.) Brother 

iter (with the ſame tone.) Juliana, pardon me: I'm 
in the wrong to tax you thus: but grant, however, 
your infinuations unavoidably muſt kurt me. 

Mr. Grandiſon. Her ſuſpicions may have ſome foun- 
dation, that reflect not upon you: we need not fear, I 
think, our diſpoſitions towards each other, i united as 
we are. (Juliana and Victor take their father by the hand.) 


Juliana. O fir, how good you are ! 
4 Fore 
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Victor. You lay by all a father's rights, and are Our 
friend. 

Mr. Grandiſon. If I were any other than your friend, 
I ſhould not be compleatly qualified to bring you up. 
I might perhaps connive at your neglecting outward 
ceremonies of reſpect ; but not your failure in that 
confidence I look for from your tenderneſs. You 
ſhould not have a ſecret you would keep hid from me, 
as whenever you may chance to be in danger, my ex- 
perience may preſerve you from it. Let me there- 
fore aſk you, Juliana, what are the objections you 
have formed againſt your brother's new connections? 

Ponca” They are aN taken up with cards. 

i#or. Who told you ſo ? 
wliana. No matter from whom I have my informa- 
tion: the thing is, whether it be true? 

Mr. Grandiſon. I have already told you what I think 
of playing : every thing — upon the game you 
play at. 

Vidor. O] it needs no great attention ; 'tis the game 
of one and thirty. 

Mr. Grandiſon. I confeſs I don't approve it much. 

Vitor. Why not? There can be nothing in the 
world ſo innocent. Whoever's one and thirty, or the 
neareſt to it, wins. 

M.. Grandiſon. And do you know tis what we call 

a game of chance? 

Vidar. Becauſe one has a chance to win or loſe ?-— 
and mult not this be ſaid of every game? 

Mr. Grandiſon. With this material difference, that at 
one and thirty, chance alone decides ; whereas, in many 
others, {kill is to be ſhown. In ſhort, one wants but 
fingers, and no head for games of chance: and in my 
thought, ſuch games are utterly. unworthy of a think- 
ing man. 

Juliana. They cannot even amufe one. 

Viktor. Don't ſay ſo, dear ſiſter. There's a deal of 
pleaſure in expecting ſuch or ſuch a card as one 
may want. 

Ar Grandſon. Becauſe the love of money makes 
SER it 
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it ſo. And as this love of money operates very power- 
fully, 'tis a ſtrong temptation for ten thouſand rogues 
to follow gaming as a trade; and therefore unſut- 
pecting people generally are their dupes. 

Vitor. Do you believe ſo, fir ? but how? 

Juliana. I fancy they muſt have ſome art or other, | 
to arrange the pack in ſuch a way, as to obtain what 
cards they want. 

Mr. Grandiſon. Yes, that is in reality their ſecret, 
J can't tell their method; but am certain they employ 
' fome method, and have ſeen deplorable examples of 
it in my travels. 

Victor. O pray tell us what examples? 

Mr. Grandijon. With a deal of pleaſure. When at 
Bath, I was acquainted with a young gentleman, who 
loſt one night above twelve thoufand pounds, which 
was his all. 

Juliana. His all! poor youth ! and what then did 
he do to live? 

Victor. He muſt have been beſide himſelf. 

Mr. Grandiſon. Deſpair obtained poſſeſhon of his 
features, when he ſaw his fortune thus irretrievably loſt. 
He looked ſo frightful, I was forced to turn away my 
fight; he gnaſhed his teeth, plucked up his hair by 
handfuls, and beat violently on his breaſt : he gaſped 
and panted like a dying man, and left the room quite 
mad. 

Vier. And pray, fir, among thoſe who won | his mo- 
ney, was there no one who would give it back, as I 
ſhould certainly have done ? 

Mr. Grandiſen. They kept their ſeats; and ſtill con- 
tinued playing on: or if they turned off their atten- 
tion from the cards, it was to look upon him with 
contempt. | 

ultana. The wicked wretches ! 

Mz. Grandiſon. But the worſt part of the ſtory is as 
follows : That this poor young man deſtroyed himſelf 
before morning. 

uliann. O how ſhocking 1 


Victor. Dreadful! and from henceforth, fir, V1 never 
touch 
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touch a card, I promiſe you. T'll run and tell this Ru- 


ert 
F Mr. Grandiſon. Softly, ſoftly : you are always much 
too haſty in your reſolutions. One ſhould never 
wholly give a pleaſure up, becauſe, when carried to 
exceſs, it may be hurtful. I have often told you, that 
a game at cards, when friends are met together, is 
amuſing, innocent, and even uſeful, 

Juliana. Uſeful, fir ? 

M.. Grandiſan. Yes, uſeful ; as it teaches us to bear 
our fortune; and not triumph when we win, or be 
dejected at our little loſſes. 

Vitor. Heaven be praiſed, Pm not ſo fond of money 
as to hurt another by my inſults in good fortune: or 
evince I'm hurt myſelf, by being vexed when Pm un- 
lucky; but to ſhun what poſſibly might happen, *twill 
be better for me not to viſit either Rupert or his 
friends. 

Mr. Grandiſon. You would be only weak, if this 
ſhould be your final refolution : For at leaſt you 
have it in your power, when with them, to refrain 
from playing. 

Vier. O, I know them: they would abſolutely make 
me pla 

Mr.  Grandiſon. Well, play as much as they would 
have you, as by that means you will gain a better 
knowledge of them. But inſtead of going to this Ru- 
pert, or his friends, invite him hither. You may alſo 
tell them, Juliana very likely will-make one. 

Fuliauu. But, fir— 

Mr. Grandiſon. Yes, yes; I have a reaſon. 

uliana. But ſuppote they win my money. ? 

Mr. Grandiſ5n. You ſhall have it all from me again. 
And tell them, Victor, you expect a friend, whom 
you'll prevail on to fit down and play amongſt them, 

Vitor. But you know, fir, I expect no friend? 

Mr. Grand:fon. When I inform you of a friend you 
have at home, who will be with . can't you gueſs 
what friend I glance at? 
| Juliana. 
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Julia. Sly ! why ſure you underſtand papa! ? he 
glances at himſelf. 

Mr. Grandiſon. Yes, Victor; for you recollect juſt 
now you faid I was your friend. | 
Victor. O, yes; they'll play indeed, if you are of the 

party! 

Mr. Grandiſon. Therefore you ſhall not inform them 
who that friend is you expect. As ſoon as have finiſh- 
ed my petition, T'll return and join you. ſhall fee 
what's proper to be done. Pill then, play with them, 
and at any game they chuſe. 

Fi&or. So then you'd have me run to Rupert and his 
friends? 

Mr. Grandifon. Yes, yes: and don't forget deſiring 
Bernard's company. I ſhall be glad to iee him. All 
his malters praiſe . him wonderfully, and yourſelf have 
frequently been laviſh in his commendations. 

=": mp But he merits every tittle of it. 

ifor. One word more, fir ; ſhall we meet here in 
the garden ? 

Mr. Grandiſon. As you pleaſe. The mb is ſo 
fine, you may appoint them in the ſummer-houſe. 

Victor goes out.) He's gone: let's follow him, and take 
our ſtation near the ſummer-houſe: as we are walk- 
ing, Il inform you of my reaſon. 


" Tk ws = II. 
BCENWE L 
Mr. Grandiſon, ail Juliana. 


Mr. Grandiſon. We are here: and now I need not 
fear they'll be before me, and do any thing I ihall not 
notice. | 

Juliana. You are in the right, fir, to take this pre- 
caution, as I fear your preſence will be much more 

neceſſary here than mine. 

Ar. Grandiſon. You fear ? | 

Juliana. Yes, fir; for I have told you Mr. Bernard 

was 
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was not long fince with me. . From ſome words he 
dropped, I've reaſon to believe my brother's company 
have laid a plot to cheat him of his mone 

Mr. Grandiſon. All the better, if he finds himſelf 
their victim. I will hide myſelf behind the ſummer- 
houſe there, juſt by that partition, and hear ever 

word they fay. They'll enter here, and cannot — 
ſibly diſcover me: but in the interim take you care; 
and if you ſee their roguery, ſeem as if you did not. 

Juliana. I ſhall find it hard, fir, to diſſemble. Twill 
be painful to me, ſhould I ſee my brother prove the 
object of their ridicule, and fall a victim to his open 
nature. 

Mr. Grandiſon. By himſelf alone can he be fully 
undeceived; as with the greater eaſe I ſhall in that 
caſe get him to be more attentive for the future in the 
choice of his connections, and ſo cure him likewiſe of 
his love for gaming, which, I mult acknowledge, he 
ſeems ready to give into. 

Juliana. How, ſir, can he have a thought of going 
thus to cards? He ought to know himſelf. He is 0 
credulous, that 8 ſharper muſt ſuppoſe him pro- 
per for his purpoſe ! and ſo warm, that at the firſt 
ill luck he falls into a paſſion |! 

Mr. Grandiſon. Yes, that's juſt his character. I did 
not think you ſo obſervant, Juliana. 

Juliana. One ſhould be in truth obſervant of ano- 
ther's conduct, if one means to ſerve him. And 

Mr. Grandiſon. A knock! it muſt be Rupert's 
friends; they don't defire to loſe a moment. I now 
leave you. III go round about, and gain my ſtation. 
(He goes out.) : 

Juliana. (alone.) How I long to know the iſſue of all 
this ! alas! dear brother! who can tell but your fu- 


ture happineſs in life depends on the deciſion of the 
preſent afternoon. 


SCENE 
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SCENE I. 
Juliana, Victor, R upert, Bernard, Rich, Boyd, and Crib. 
Ruperts (ts Juliana.) I was afraid, Miſs Juliana, as 


our brother knows, our company might incommode 
ou : but he would not— 

Vier. Incommode her | I'm in hopes ſhe'll keep 
ns company. 

Juliana. With all my heart, if you think proper, 
gentlemen, 

Boyd, (with conſtraint.) You do us honour, madam. 

Crib (whiſpering Robert.) This is quite unlucky ! in 
politeneſs we muſt play the game ſhe likes. You ſhould 
not have conſented to come here. 

Victor. Perhaps I ſhall be able, gentlemen, to intro- 
duce a friend of mine to your acquaintance likewife. 

Rich. Shall you? 

Victor. Yes, and not without a pocket-full of gold. 

Rupert, (aſide.) That's well. 

Juliana. We'll ſtay here in the garden, if you pleaſe. 
Bernard. We can't do better. We'll have the plea- 
ſure of a charming walk. 

Rich. Do you P, to walk ? 

Bernard. What elſe? 

Boyd. Why play? 

Bernard. But I don't underſtand your play; and if 
I did, I ſhall nor wiſh to loſe my money. 

Crib. With to loſe it! juſt as if twere certain you 
would loſe it 

Bernard. Sir, with you particularly. ' You're too 
fkilful by a deal for me. 

Victor. If I ſhould win, I promiſe I' return you 
every farthing. 

Rupert. And I too. 

Rich and Boyd. And we. 

Bernard. You'd make a fool of me. To bofe r my mo- 
ney, and receive it back, or on the other hand, vin 
yours, and keep it, is not what I dg ; ſo don't concern 

yourſelves 
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yourſelves on my account. Il ſee you play, or elſe 
walk up and down the garden hereabouts. 

Fuliana. My father, gentlemen, can't have the ho- 
nour to receive you, (Rich and his company ſeem rejoiced.) 
but has bid me entertain you. Victor will get ready 
ſome refreſhments, and Þ1l run and fetch the cards. 

Crib. That's needleſs : I've a pack about me. 

Victor. How! about you? 

Crib. Les: I ſtudy. them. 

Juliana. And have you filth too? 

Crib. I ſhall beg you'll get us them, unleſs we are 
to ſtake our money. 

Rupert, (aſide to Crib.) You remember I've no mo- 
ney ?---(aloud) No, no; we ſhall hardly know what 
we're about. And ſo, miſs, if you'll be fo kind— ' 

Juliana. Enough, I'll bring the bag. Come, brother. 


SCENE HI. 


Rupert, Bernard, Rich, Boyd, and Crib. 


Boyd, (going into the ſummer-houſe with Rupert, R 3 
and Crib, awhile Bernard walks about.) I am —_ We 
are here. 

Rich. What matters, ſince the father is not here? 

Crib. You ſhould not have conlented to the place of 
meeting, Rupert. 


Rupert. Here, or in my room; what difference does 
that make ? | 
Rich. And then, when Victor has loſt every Ning: 
we'll carry off his money, and g0 play where we think 
proper. 
Boyd. We ſhall empty, very likely, the young lady's 
pocket alſo. 
__ Crib. Yes; that's what I look for : let's take care, 
however. We'll put in our fiſh at two-pence each, 
tor half-a-dozen deals or ſo; and when the game 
grows warm, and they have won a little, we'll then 
_ them double. 
Rupert. You remember, Crib, your promiſe ? 
| Ke | ' Cru. 
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Crib. Don't you be uneaſy. Weknow one another. All 
our loſs thall be in counters, and we'll have no reckon- 
ing when the game is over. I'Il diſpoſe the cards in 
ſuch a way, that we mult loſe at elt, and that will 
draw them on. 

Rupert. But Crib, you know you fleeced me quite | 
the other day; and I have now but ſix-pence in my 
pocket. How am I to pay my loſs? 

Crib. Your loſs | we ſhall be ſure to win, if we at- 
. what we do. 

I ſhould be glad if Victor's friend would come: 
he'll * another pigeon we ſhall pluck. 

Rich. Yes, yes | I know of none ſo eaſy to be dup'd, 
as theſe ſame bookiſh fellows. | 
Crib. We had beſt begin, that they may find us 


buſy when they come. (He takes hit cards-out.) Stay; 


I'll put them ſo that you may loſe. (He fhuffles them.)--- 
Now you ſhall ſee. (Hie gives three cards to Rupert, Rich, 
and Beyd, lays down as many fer himſelf, and then as 
dre/jes Rupert.) Do you ſtand ? 
Rupert. No: beg. 
Crib. There. 
Rupert, (looking at the cords.) Out. 
| Crib. (70 Boyd.) And you? 
Boyd. One Card, but not a high one. 
Crib. Much good may it do VP !—there. 
Beyd. Out too! 
Crib. (to Rich. ) Now you are to be out. You beg, 
I fancy 2 
Rich. No; as Boyd and Rupert are both out, I 
ſtand. 
Criò. And fo will I. How many are you? 
Boyd. T enty- ve. N | 
Crib. And 1 "juſt thirty. I have won : And yet I 
might have loſt by doing the reverſe of what I did; as 
you ſhall fee the two firſt games we play, when Vic- 
tor and the Ledy ccmes, who having won, will then 
ave no cbjection to play higher. 
Rupert. But bow can you be _ of winning when 
yeu pleate ? 


Crib, 


"© 
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Crib. You have already paid for your inſtruction, 

and I'Il let you know the ſecret. I tell every thing 
to friends, when I have pocketed their money. With 
my art you'll win of others what you've loſt to me, 
and ſo be quits. 

Rupert. Well, let me know. 

Crib. You ſee, ( ſhewwing the cards. che ten and court 
cards are a very little longer than the reſt, and all 
the ſmaller ones, as high as five, not reckoning in 
the aces, ſomewhat broader; by which means I can 
at pleaſure bring the picture cards, &c. to the top in 
ſhuffling, and the five, and thoſe below it, to the bot - 
tom. I contrive to give you two of thoſe on the top; 
and afterward, the other from the bottom: ſo that at 
the moſt you A but five and twenty, and will there- 
fore generally beg. Well then, you have it from the 
top, and muſt infallibly be out. 
 Repert. T underſtand you. 

Crib. This is all my leſſon, and you have it upon 

eaſy terms; aſk Rich and Boyd elſe, who ſo profitably 
follow my inſtructions. But I ſee the lady coming in, 
fo puſh about the deal. 


SCENE IV | 
Rupert, Rich, Boyd, Crib, and Juliana. 


uliana, ( putting down a box upon the table, with a pack 
of cards, and ſiſb and counters in it.) You don't loſe any 


time, I ſee. 
Crib. I was but ſhewing Mr. Rupert a new game. 
Rupert. You'll fit down with us ? We ſhall have 
that honour ? 
Juliana. If I knew the game you play at— 
Boyd. Tis a * caſy game. Tis only One and 
Thirty. 
Rich. Had you never ſeen it play'd, you'll know e- 
nough to beat us at it by the ſeeond deal. 
uliana. I know a little of it. Twould be, very like- 
ly, better for me not to play with thoſe that know it 
K 2 {0 
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ſo completely as you gentlemen z however, if it gives 
you pleaſure 
Neupert. O yes, miſs, the greateſt i in the world. 
Boyd. And even ſhould you win, too, all our mo- 
ney. 
. uliana, (wvith a ſmile.) Yes, that's my intention. 
| Rich. You'll be ſcarce the richer for it at the end; 
we play but for a trifle. 
Rupert, (with rmpatience. Well ! and what are we 
about? We paſs away the time in talking. | 
Crib. We muſt wait for Mr. Victor: tis but juſt we 
ſhould amuſe him; we're his gueſts. 


8 FE N E LF, 
Rupert, Rich, Boyd, Crib, Fuliana, and Vickor. 


Victor. Here, here TI am. The ſervant will be with 
us very ſhortly. I have ordered ſome refreſhment. 

Rupert. Come, fir, we are waiting for you. 

Victor. Thank you. 

Boyd. Let's give out the ſiſn. 

Rich. We're ſix: to every one two dozen, and ten 
counters: that's ten dozen more. 

Rupert. But how much every fith ? 

Crib. Juſt what the lady pleaſes. 

ullang. O, tis rather as you like. 

Victor. Our fiſh were two-pence each, when Taft 
we played together, ; five ſtaked every deal by each, 
and half-a-dozen the bon-ace. 

Fuliana. Well, be it ſo. 

Cris. Here's therefore to begin. ( Crib takes the cards 
and deals. The lady and ber brother win ty Cribs contriv- 
ance three times running.) 

Juliana. Hey | hey! if we go on in this way, I ſhall 
ſoon fulfill my prophecy, I fancy. | 

Crib. While we play ſo low as two-pence, we ſhall 
never ruin one another. 

Hcy. Well then, ſhall we make it four-pence ? ? 

Vier. O, with all my heart. I've ſo much mo- 
| ncv, 
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ney, you can't break me eaſily. (He ſhakes his purſe, 
which Crib and his companions lock at with pleaſure.) _ 

Juliaua. And I can riſque as much, I fancy, as my 
brother. 

Crib. We mult firſt then pay our debts, that we 
may have our full account of fiſh and counters. 
Let me ſee, (after having counted.) I've loſt one coun- 
ter, and fix fiſh; that's eighteen fiſh ; and eighteen 
twice is ſix and thirty, —juſt three ſhillings : there they 
are. 

Rich. I've all my counters, but am maſter of no 
more than two poor fiſh ; that's two and twenty loit, 
or three and eight-pence. There. 

Boyd. Pm come off much the worſt. Two coun- 
ters gone, and twice as many fith ; which come to 
four and cight-pence.—l put down a Crown, and take 

four-pence. 

Victor. Well, and you too, Mr. Rupert! 7 
EKRußpert. Pve loſt leaſt. No more than fifteen fiſh, 
or half-a-crown, I'll . a guinea, when we 29% 
to 1 it. 

Zuliana, Good | ſo now T'll ſee my winnings. One, 
two, three—Three counters, and three fith. That's 
ſix and ſix-pence juſt : of which I take four ſhillings, 
and the two and ſix-pence, Mr. Rupert, you ſhall owe 
me... 

Victor. So that all the reſt is to pay my four and 
forty fi fi. Tis comical enough, DOWEVERS we ſhould 
be the only winners! 

Rich. G, I always loſe, for my part. 

Rupert. So that now the fill; are iour-pence ? 

Victor. Yes, that's ſettled. 

Crib ( 2 fling ihe cards.) Come, Fit deal. 


SCENE the laſt. 


Rupert, Rich, Boyd, Crib, Fuliana Victor, Bernard, (aha 
came in a little white before, aud Mr. Grandiſon. 


Mr, Grandiſon, (to Rupert and his friends, wie fee vi 
Ee I CT — led. ** 
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confounded.) Pray don't diſturb yourſelves. 


Victor. Sit down: my father does not come to in- 
terrupt us. I informed you I might have a friend to » 
introduce, and he'll play with us. Won't you, fir ? 

Juliana. O yes: pray play; we ſhall be very glad to 
get your money, and theſe gentlemen, I know, will like 
to ſhare it too. 

Ar. Grandiſen. With all my heart. So every one ſit 
down. (To Rupert and his friends, ꝛuho ſeem quite over- 

aohelmed.). But what's the matter, gentlemen ? Are 

you afraid to play with me? I can aſſure you I'm no 
iharper. (They fit dowon at laft.) You {to Crib) were 
dealing when J entered; ſo continue pray; but firſt 
let's fee, have you a pack complete 7 (Crib ⁊ubantæ to drop 
'#be cards, but Ar. Grand:ſon jecures, and looks them over.) 
Lis droll enough to have the court-cards all pe 

thus! but Juliana, why not give us cleaner cards? 
Pray hand me over thoſe— 

Juliana. "I'was not my fault, fir, as this gentleman 
(/rewing Cris) had brought them in his pocket; and the 
play was going on when I came in with ours. 

Mr. Grandifen, (ts Bernard.) What you here, Mr. 
Bernard ! I am very glad to [ce you; but pray don't 

| you play then? 

Bernard. I'd rather be a looker on: you know Ive 
nothing, fir, to throw Way. 

Mr. Erandiſon. Yowre in the right to think ſo, and 
your prudence merits praiſe. (79 Crib.) But come, fir, 
here are better cards, (Crib takes them with a trembling 
hand,) at leaſt a little cleaner ; what's y_ game? Pray 
tell me. 

Hidden. One * thirty. 

Mr. Grandiſon. And for what? 

Juliana. No more than four- pence every iſh. I've 
wen all this! four ſhillings; and a two and ſix-pence 
owing me by Mr. Rupert, who wants change. 

Mr. Crandiſcn, (afede.) Wants change! I ſmell a rat! 
% Fuliana.) So much as four-pence | that's too much 
a little; but no matter, if we've all of us enough to pay 
Cur :G:ings. So let's Ice your money. Mr. Rupert, I 

begin 
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begin with you; (Rupert is R ) What ails you ? 
Are you taken ill? 

Rupert. Ye-e-es, fir—Let me— | 

Mr. Grandiſon. What's all this? one ſtammers, and 
the other ſeems confounded ! (20 Crib.) You fir, too, 
are diſconcerted ! 

Victor. What's the matter with them? | 

Mr. Grandiſon. Tis high time I ſhould explain the 
reaſon of this ſtrange behaviour. Victor, you obſerve 
the conſequences of a guilty conſcience. Happily they 
are not yet ſo totally abandoned, as to hide their villainy | 
beneath a brazen frontiſpiece, and bully in their own 
defence. 

Victor. What ſay you, fir? You're ſure miſtaken: 
'tis my filter, as ſhe told you, and myſelf, that are the 
only winners. 

Criv, (taking courage. ) Has any of us failed to 
pay our loſings, but Mr: Rupert ? 

R:qpert. No: but why? becauſe you've cheated me 
already out of all my money. 

Mr. Grandiſen. 1 was right in thinking they'd un- 
maſk themſelves; And Victor, you may lee what vil 
lains you were got with. 

Victor. O, I can't think ſo, fir. 

Mr. Grandif ßen. Well then, Mr. Rupert, do you ſpeaks 
you ſeem leait hardened. Tell me, was there not a 
plot among you to defraud my children? 

Rupert. Ves indeed, ſir; but for my part, I ain you 
I was forced into it. All my with was to get back a 
part of what I had beforehand loſt. If you but knew 
how much this wicked fellow has ſqueezed from me, 
for the other two are nothing to him, you would ſay he 
thould be ſent to priſon. 

Mr. Graudiſau. You have well deſerved your loſs, by 
mixing with ſuch company: but tell me how much you 
have loſt? | 

Rupert. Two guineas, and a few ol ſhillings with 
them all together; and my watch, coat' buttons, buck- 
les, and a guinea more in money afterwards, in private 
with the talleſt: but the guinea I ſtill owe ä and 
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he threatened if I got not Mr. Victor to ſit down and 
play this evening, he would tell my father. 

Bernard. This, fir, I can fay in Rupert's favour, that 
he gave me jutt the ſame account this morning, and 
was grieved at what he thought himſelf compelled to. 
The grand criminal is Crib, the talleſt ; the two others 
in compariſon 

Mr. Grandiſon. I comprehend what you would ſay; 
and therefore (0 Rich and Boyd, ) little raſcals, get you 
gone this inſtant. Poſhbly 'tis not as yet too late that 
I ſhould think of reſcuing you from infamy; and there- 


fore Pl inform your parents of your conduct. 


Rich and Boyd, (drepping en their knees. Pardon us this 
once, fir, we beſeech you; and we'll never come again 
within your doors. 

Ar. Grand:/on. That's what I mean ; but then tis 
not enough my children ſhould be fafe in future from 
= r roguery, I owe the ſame good fervice to all fathers. 

hat depravity ! at ſuch an age not only to be gamb- 
lers, but vile cheats! the moſt hatefull of men! However, 
out of pity to your youth, and from the hope I have of 
your amendment, I will do no more than tell your pa- 
rents; but if ever I am told you ſtill continue your de- 
teſtable employment, Pll make known vour infamy to 
every one about us. So be gone, and never let me ſee 
you here again. Be gone, I fay. Rich and Boyd with. 
draw in filence and confuſion.) And you, fir, 1 is it true 
that you have got theſe things from Rupert? 

Crib, {with heſitation.) Ves, ſir. 

Mr. Grandiſon. Jou have cheated him, but that's no 
matter. Rupert loſt them, and has merited his fortune. 
We will. put a value on them. 

Rupert. 1 could with, indecd, I had ſuſhcient to ro- 


deem my lots. 
Victor. Oh, fir, if all 'm maſter of ſuthces, Rupert 


may command it. I have full five guineas, take them 


for the fervice of my friend. 
Mr. Grandijon. You have a generous nature, Vio- 
tor ! 
Rupert, What, to me ſuch friend{hip! 
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Victor. We are neighbours both, and you may pay 
me weekly, or in any way you pleaſe. (Crib gives Ru- 
pert hit things.) 

*h r. Grandi on, (to Rupert. ) Is every thing returned 

ou! 

l Rupert. Yes, fir; and I am ſaved by your and Vic- 
tor's generoſity, from the reſentment of my father. 
Oh, Til never riſque his gifts again in ſuch a man- 
ner. 

. Mr. Grandiſen, (offering Crib the money.) Here's the 
value of your theft, for ſuch it muſt be called; and you 
ſhall have it to ſubſiſt upon in priſon till you're called to 
anſwer for your crime, as pothbly you may not have 
the means without it. Nay, expect not by ſollicitation 
to divert the rigor of my juſtice. Your ſeduction of 
two youths, your felony upon the property of this young 
man, and your attempt to make him inſtrumental in 
the robbery of another, well that deſerve that rigour, — 

This muſt be your ſentence ; ſo withdraw a little for 
the preſent. (Cris withiraws, and weeps for very 
rape.) 

; 0 ( falling on his knees to Hr. Grand ;/on.) Oh, 
dear fir! from what a gulph of ruin you preſerve me! 
And without you what would not have been my evil 
fortune, when thruſt out from home, and very likely 
ſtigmatized in public for my vices? Iam then indebted 
to your pity for my reputation, my repoſe, and my ex- 
iſtence. { He riſes, and embraces Victor.) And my ge- 

nerous Victor, you that I was going 
Vir. Utterly forget it, as I do; and for the time to 
come be happy. 

Mr. Grandiſon. Mr. Bernard's teſtimony of your grief 
at being forced into this plot, alleviates your offence 3 
and therefore you may ſtill continue viſiting my ſon; 
but after what he has juſt done in your behalf, I ſhall 
account you the moſt profligate of youths, unleſs you 
ſtudy to deferve his friendſhip. 

Rupert. Oh, I will do ſo. Rely upon me, fir. 

Mr. Grandiſon. And as for you, dear Bernard, I 
have reafon to be charmed with what ſo many * 

ave 
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have told me of your modeſty and virtue.---By your lau- 


dable example, you may very much contribute to the 
happineſs of Victor.—-I requeſt you to be often with 


him; and if I can ſhew my gratitude by bein ng ſervice- 


able to your happineſs, 1 thall promote it with as much 
affection as your parents would do. 

Bernard. Your eſteem, dear fir, is happineſs ſufficient 
for me. 
Mr. Grandiſon. You obſerve, dear children, the un- 


happy conſequences that reſult from gaming ? 


Vier. Yes, fir, and ſhall ſhudder all my life at the 


idea of them. 
Mr. Grandiſon. You obſerve too, Victor, with what 
care and circumſpection one ſhould chuſe a friend? 


Victor. Yes, that too, firz and am convinced how | 


| happy tis for me to have a friend, as I have ſaid alrea- 
dy, i in my father. | 
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THE LETTLE EI 
A Drama, in ONE AcT. 
CHARACTERS. 


Lorp Bevir. 


MancEtLvVs,  - =» 

HARRIE T, — — his Daughter. 

Mrs. JEeNNINGs. | 

EMILY, ES. - her Daughter. 
HARD x, — - Bailiff to Lord Bevit. 


SCENE, A new reaped field on which remain ſtill ſeveral 
ſheaves of corn. On one fide appears a nobleman's ſeat ; 
on the other ſeveral cottages, and other objects that adorn 
a rural profpett. | 


SCENT EL 
(The Rage repreſents a field of corn covered with ſheaves.) 


Emily. (Helding with both hands a baſket full of ears of 
corn. She fits down near a ſheaf. } 


OME, this is not a bad be ! what joy 

will this be for my poor mother (e /ays her 

buſket on the ground , and looks at it with an air of ſatigfac- 
tion.) That old reaper | how good-natured he was to 
fill my Baſket ! I might have run about here and there 
all the day, and never have picked up ſo much as halt 
of this. God reward him for it! but here are {till ſome 
ears upon the ground : if I could only glean a hand- 
ful or two—(She preſſes down the corn ears in her baſket 
with both hands.) I can make it hold them by preſſing 
down a little, and beſides, I have my apron. (She _ 
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tales the two corners of her apron in one hand, and prepares 
to put into it with the other the ears of corn that ſhe gathers, 
when a noiſe is heard.) O dear! yonder is a man com- 
ing towards me, who ſeems to be angry. Let I do 
not think that I have done any harm. . 


SCENE NI. 
Emily, Hardy. 


 #Hardy, ( feizing her by the arm.) Ah! little thief ! 
have I caught you at it? | | 

Emily. What do you ſay, fir? I am not a thief. I 
am an honeſt little girl, I can tell you that. 

Hardy. An honeſt little girl! you an honeſt little 
girl! (Snatches the baſket out of her hands.) What have 
you got in this then my honeſt little girl ? | 

Emily. Ears of corn, as you ſee. | 

Hardy. And did theſe ears of corn grow in your 
baſket ? | 5 5 | 

Emily. Ah! if they grew there, I ſhould. not have 
_ occaſion to take ſo much trouble in gathering them 
up and down the fields. | 

Hardy. Then they are ſtolen ? 

Emily. Pray, fir, do not treat me ſo ill. I would ra- 
ther die of hunger, and my mother too, than do what 
you ſay. | 

Hardy. Blood! why they did not throw themſelves 
into your baſket of their own accord, did they? 

Emily. Oh dear! you terrify me with your ſwear- 
ing. But only hear me. I went to glean down in yon- 
der field, and there was a good-natured old man who 
ſaw me at work. Poor child! faid he, how ſhe la- 
bours ! I will aſfiſt her. There were ſome ſheaves ly- 
ing in the field, and he pulled out of them whole 
handfuls of ears, which he threw into my baſket. 


What is given to the poor, ſaid he, God repays; and-- 
Hardy. Aha ! Iunderſtand you. 'The old man in 
that field below filled your baſket with ears that you 
have been pulling here out of our ſheaves. Hehn! 
„„ Zmily. 
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Emily. Nay, then you may go and aſk himſelf, He 


can tell you. 
Hardy. I go and aſk him! yes, you may wait for 
that. 1 any caught you here; that is enough. 

Emily. But when I tell you that I have not touched a 
0 ngle ſheaf! the few ears that I have in my apron, I 
picked up from the ground, becauſe I thought that was 
allowed. However, if you do not chooſe that I ſhould, 
I am ready to return them. There, theſe are yours. 

Hardy. No, no; theſe ſhall remain with the ethers 
and you ſhall remain with the baſket, wherever it goes. 
Come, follow me to the houſe of correction. 

Emily, (Frigbtened.) How! You don't ſay ſo, my 
dear fir ! 

Hardy. Oh!] yes, your dear Gr j but I ſhould be much 
dearer if I let you efcape, ſhould I not? To the houſe 
of correction I ſay, come, come, along! 

Emily. Ah! pray, for God's ſake II have picked 
up nothing here but the handful of ears that I returned 
to you. What would my poor mother ſay, if I ſhould 
not go home the whole day, and if ſhe heard that I had 
been put in priſon ? it would be enough to kill her. 

Hardy. A great loſs! The pariſh would be well rid 
of her. 

Emily, (Begins to cry.) Ah! if you knew what a good 
mother the i , and how poor we are | you would pity 
us. 

Hardy. T am not here to pity people. I am here to 
take them up, when they enter upon my lord's ground's, 
and to clap them in priſon. 

Emily. But when one has done nothing, when one 
is innocent as Jam? 

Hardy. Oh! yes, tell me of your innocence! What, 
come here and ſteal a whole baſket full of corn, and 
then tell me a thouſand lies! come, come, walk a- 
long. |! - 

Emily. Ah!] my dear fir, have compaſſion on me.— 
Take my baſket if you will; alas! my little ſtore will 
hardly make you much richer. But let me go, I en- 
vreat you; if not on my own account, at leaſt for the 


Ft | ſake 


* 
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' ſake of my poor mother. I am all the comfort and help 
that ſhe has. 

Hardy. If I let you go, it is not on account of your 
mother at leaſt, that I can tell you; I could wiſh her a 
hundred miles off: it is only on your own, becauſe 
your whimpering has moved me a little. But do not 
expect to have your baſket too; the law ſeizes on it as 
forfeit. Then at ſeſſions, their worſhips will lay on a 
ſwinging fine, and if that is not paid, off to priſon, and 
turn out of the village. (Takes the baſket upon his ſhout- 
der. Emily weeps bitterly, and kneels to him.) Go, do 
not teaze me, or you will ſee what is to be got by that! 
( goes off muttering.) Only ſee, if one were not always 
to be on the watch after them, little as they are, they 
would run away, I do believe, with the fields them- 
ſelves. 


- 


1 NE III. 5 
En (alanc.) 


(She 72 ts down on the ground and refls her head upon a 
Aq For fome moments, foe weeps in ſilence, at laſt ſhe 
riſes and lebe about her.) Ah! he is gone; the ill-na- 
tured man! he has carried away what was all my ſatis- 
faction. I have loſt every thing, my ears of corn, my 
pretty baſket and all; and beſides, who knows what 
they will do to my poor mother and me? (Aller a ſhort 
pauſe.) How happy thoſe little birds are. They at leaſt 
are permitted to come and take ſome grains for their 
food, and I—but who knows whether ſome ill- natured 
man, like this, be not watching them now, to kill them 
with his gun. I will frighten them all away, and then 
I will go myſelf ; for, perhaps, they would puniſh me 
for having reſted my head on this ſheaf.— But what two 
children are thoſe coming this way? 


SCENE 
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© SCENE IV. 
Marcellus, Hs, 12 (wiping her eyes.) 

Marc. Aha! was it you then, little pirl, that the 
bailiff ſurprized juſt now, ſtealing the ears of of corn 
from our theaves ? (Emily ſobs, but cannot anfaver.) 

Harriet (looking at her attentively and taking her Bo 
aſide.) She ſeems to be a very good little girl, Marcel- 
jus. See how ſhe cries! Do not reproach her any 
more | that will afflict her worſe; and it is not worth 
while, for a few ears of corn that ſhe has picked up— 
(Goes to her.) My poor child, what makes you cry? 

Emily. Why, they accuſe me unjuſtly; and perhaps 
you think me in fault. 

Marc. Then you are not in fault? 
Emily. No, indeed, you may believe me. I went in- 
to that field down there to glean. An old reaper took 
pity on my fatigue, and filled my baſket with ears of 
corn. I then came here, to pick up a few others that I 
ſaw ſcattered about. Your ill-natured bailiff found me 
near this ſheaf, and accuſed me of ſtealing. He took 
away my baſket, and would have carried me to priſon, 


if my entreaties, and tears for my mother, had not at 


length prevailed on him to let me go. 

Harriet. Ah!] I ſhould be glad to fee him dare to mo- 
leſt you ! We have a good papa, who does not ſuffer 
any ill to be done to the poor, and who would ſoon have 
releaſed you. 

Marc. Ay, and who will very ſoon make him give 

ou back your baſket. I promiſe you' that. 

Emily ( 5 0 ) O dear! do you think ſo, my ſweet 
little maſter ? 

Harriet. Marcellus ind I will go, and will ſo beg of 
him---Do not be uneaſy, He is never ſo well pleaſed 
with us as when we fpeak to him in favour of poor 
people. And beſides, we could get 1 your baſket a- 

ain without ſpeaking to him. 

Emily. Ah! how happy you are, my pretty little 

: F F 2 miſs, 
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miſs, not to want help from any body, and even to be 
able to help others ! 

Mare. Are you very poor then, my litle girl! 

Emily. One muſt needs be poor, that comes here 
+6 with ſo much trouble, what is to make a little 

1 

Harriet. What! is it for bread that you come gather- 
ing the ears of corn ? I thought that you intended to 
toaſt the grains on a hot fire-ſhovel, and ſo to eat them, 
as my brother and I do ſometimes, when no body ſees 
us. 

Emily. O dear! no. My mother and J intended to 
beat the corn out of thoſe ears, and to give it to the 
miller, that we might have flour to make bread. 

Harriet. But, my poor child, you could not have 
much out of that, and it would not laſt you very long. 

Emily. Why, ſuppoſe we had only enough for a day 
or two, my mother and I ſhould have a day or two the 
more to hve. 

Marc. Well! that you may have another day certain, 
I will give you this ſhilling, which I have kept the laſt 

of all my money, becauſe it is quite new. 
Emily. Ah! my good little maſter ! So much mo- 
ney ! No, no, I dare not take it 

Harriet. ( ſmiling.) So much money! Take it, never 
fear if I had my purſe about me, I would give you 
much more; but I will keep it for you, and you {hail 
not be a loſer. 

Marcellus (Hill holding out the money.) Come, take it! 
(Emily bluſbes, receives the money, and curtfies to him vith- 
out ſpeaking.) 

Marc. This is doing only half. I will run as faſt 
as I can after our Bailiff, and make him give me back 
the baſket, or elſe 


Emily. Oh!] fir, do not give yourſelf that trouble. 
You have promiſed to aſſiſt me, that is enough for me. 

Harriet. 'Tell me, where do you live ? 

Emily. Juſt by, in the village. 

Are. We never ſaw you before; and yet we come 


here along with papa every year, about harveſt-time. 
Evily. 
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Emily. We have been here only a week, and live 
with a good old woman called Margaret, who has ſhew- 
ed much friendſhip to my mother. Oh! a great deal 
of friendſhip indeed. 5 

Harriet. What! old Margaret. 


Marc. Why, we know her. She is the widow of a 


poor weaver who was out of work. My papa makes her 
come ſometimes to weed in the garden. 

Harriet. Will you take me to your mother's ? 

Emily. It would be too great an honour for her. A 
young lady of quality, like you, | h 

Harriet. No, no ; our papa will not let us think our- 
ſelves to be any better than other people, and if you have 
no other reaſon | 

Emily. None at all; ſo far from it, you may help me 
to comfort her for the loſs of my baſket and my corn. 
And then, that naughty man that threatened us | 


Marc. Fear none of his threats! While my ſiſter is 


going with you to your mother's, I will run after him, 
and | think——You will come back here again? 


Emily. If you chuſe it, my good young maſter. 
Marc. Your baſket ſhall be here before you return. 


Emily. Perhaps I ſhall bring my mother with me, to 


thank you. 
Harriet. Come along, let us haſten to find her, 


(Takes Emily by the hand, and goes out with her.) 


SCENE Y. 


Marcellus (alone.) 
How happy are my ſiſter and I, not to be obliged, 


like this poor child, to go about picxing up ears of corn 


for our food. Really, this little girl ſpeaks as if ſhe was 
She has not that dirty vul- 


born to ſomething better. 


gar appearance of other cottage girls. Oh! certainly 
papa will oblige me ſo far.---But here he comes along 
with Hardy. That is clever! here comes the balket 


too. 


F £3 - SCENE. 


1 
| 


| 
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SCENE VI. 
Marcellus, Lord Bevil, and Hardy. 


Marc. (running up to his father.) Ah! dear papa, 
how glad Iam to meet you — (7 Hardy.) Give me 
this baſket ! 

Hardy. Softly | ſoftly, fix ! you will pull my arm off! 

Lord Bevil. What do you want with that baſket, 
Marcellus ? 

Marc. It belongs to a poor little girl, from whom 
this wicked Hardy took it, as well as the ears of corn 
that had been given her. You ſhall hear the whole, 
Papa. 

Hardy. So, ſo, one is wicked then for doing ones 
duty, and for not aſſiſting rogues in their diſhoneſty | 
why does my lord give me wages ? 

Lerd Bevil. J have often told you, Hardy, it is for 
hindering vagrants from haunting my grounds, and in- 
commoding my labourers, but not for ſeizing poor 
people and dragging them to priſon : far leſs, if they 
de honeſt perſons, reduced by neceſſity to ſeek a mite of 
nourithment from my ſuperfluity, and who meddle with 
nothing but a few ears of corn that he ſcattered after 
_ rich harveſt. 

Hardy. In the firſt place, I do not hinder them to 
glean as much as they will, after the corn is in; but 
while there is one ſheaf on the ground 

Marc. (irenically. Why do not you wy too, after 
the ſields are fallow, cr covered with ſnow ? There is a 
great deal to pick up, inded, after the harveſt is got 

home! 
Hardy. Lou do not underſtand theſe affairs, maſter. 
---In the next place, who can anſwer to us that theſe 
are not thieves ? 

Marc. Thieves! bleſs me, thieves! the little girl 
told me that ſhe had not taken a ſingle ear of corn here, 
and that it was an old reaper in the next field who 
tiled her baſket for ker. 


Hara. 
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Hardy. That is good! ſhe told you: as if there was 
a word of truth in what thoſe gentry ſay ! I caught her 
here cloſe by a ſheaf. 

Lord Bevil. Pulling out the ears of corn ? 

Hardy. 1 won't fay ſo much as that. But how do I 


know what ſhe had been doing before I came up? and 


then,is not all that ſtory falſe of an old reaper who fil- 
led her baſket for her? Oh! it is very like the country 
people here ; thofe folks are ſo charitable ! 

Marc. Now Fil maintain that thoſe ears of corn 
were given her, for ſhe told me ſo: and ſo good a little 
girl! J am ſure would not tell a ſtory. 

ni And pray, maſter, have you never told a ſto- 
ry? yet we all look upon you to be an excellent young 
gentleman. 

Marc. Do you hear, papa, how this fellow Hardy 
treats me? (to Hardy, angrily.) No, if I told ſtories, I 
ſhould be a wicked boy; but I do not, nor this good 
little girl neither. And it is you that are a 

Lord Bevit. Softly, Marcellus; I am thus far ſatiſ- 
fied with your defence. We ſhould believe all men 
honeſt, until we are convinced of the contrary. But we 
ſhould never be in a paſſion with thoſe who are of a dif- 
ferent opinion : we ſhould rather endeavour to bring 


them by gentleneſs to a more ſatisfactory and juſt way 
of thinking. 


Hardy. No, no, my lord, it is much better to believe 


all men wicked, until we ſee beyond a pollibility of 
doubting that they are honeſt ; that is much the wiſeſt 
maxim. Whenever I meet an ox in my road, I always 
ſuppoſe him to be miſchievous, and get out of his way. 

It may happen that he is not dangerous, but I run no 


riſque in being cautious. The ſureſt way is always the 


beſt. 

Lord Bevil. If all men had your manner of thinking, 
with whom could we live? And what dealings could 
ever have ſubſiſted between you and me, if initead of 
putting you into an honeſt ſervice upon my eſtate, in 


order to afford a iy oy to an old diſbanded — 
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I had given you up to the magiſtrate as a vagrant, 
having neither diſcharge nor certificate ? 

Hardy. Yes, that is very true; but it is alſo true that 
I am an honeſt man. 

Lord Bevil. I do not keep you in my ſervice, but be- 
| Cauſe I am perſuaded of that: but I had no foundation 
for believing it firſt, except your word and your coun- 
tenance. 5 

Marc. My dear papa, if you 1 upon one's word 
and countenance, you will much ſooner believe our lit- 
tle girl than Hardy. 

Hardy. Ay, Maſter! look at my face. Your papa 
will certainly be well ſatisfied with the countenance of 
your little girl, if it conveys lo favourable an impreſli- 
on as mine does. 

Marc. Oh!] yes, it becomes you very well with that 
bear's face, w— 

Lord Bevil. Fie, Marcellus !—Hardy, do you know 
this little girl ? 

Hardy. Yes, my Lord; 1 know her and I do not 
know her. I know that the has been here about ten 
days with her mother; but how or why they came here, 
the overſeers can beſt inform you. And to ſpeak my 

mind freely, it is ill done of them to receive ſuch folks 
into the pariſh to increaſe the expence of the e 


CRE. | 
Marc. Well then, Pl take that expence upon me 


yes I. 
Hardy. Why, have you any thing of your own, 
Sir? 
Marc. If I have noching, my papa has enough. 
Hardy. In the mean time, all the pariſh murmurs; 
but when once you greaſe the fiſt of people in office, 
(rmitates the ation of counting money) for I am pretty {ure 


the overſcers 
Marc. Look ye there, if he is not ſpeaking ill of the 
overſcers ! it would be well done to tell them. 
Lord Bevil. Softly, child. I fee Hardy, it is impoſ- 
fible to cure your ſuſpicious temper ; ſo that Iam in- 


 clined to ſuſpect too, in my turn, you Judge that this 
Uttle 
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little girl has filled her baſket here, becauſe you found 
her in my field near a ſheaf. You judge that the over- 
ſeers would receive a bribe, becauſe they have admitted 
a poor family into the village. Well then, I judge that 
you only kept this child's baſket, becauſe ſhe had no 
money or tobacco to give you; and that in ſuch caſe 
you would have freely releafed her. 

Hardy How, my Lord! can you imagine 

Lord Bevil. Why may not I think of yOu, as you al- 
low yourſelf to think of, others? 

Hardy. Well, my Lord, I had better hold my tongue. 
And were I to ſee thoſe beggars carry away your fields, 
your groves and your meadows—Shall I take this baſe 
ket to the ſteward ? 

Marc. Oh no, no, dear papa, I beg it as a favour. 

Lord Bevil. Hardy, you will carry it to the poor wo- 
man's houſe, and make an apology to the little girl. 
Hardy. An apology | my Lord, an apology ! can you 
think of ſuch a thing ! I go and make her an apology! 
for what? 

Marc. For what? for having given her ſo much un- 
eaſineſs without cauſe, and for having affronted her by 
accuſing her of a baſe action. 

Hardy. If they have not an apology nor baſket until 
1 | 


Lord Bevil. Hardy, if I had best guilty of injuſtice to 
you, I ſhould never heſitate to make amends. And to 
convince you of it, I will go myſelf : I will carry back 
the baſket, and make an apology in your name. 

Hardy. Or, rather do you Maſter Marcellus take that 
charge upon you. 

Marc. Oh! with all my heart. Papa, the little girl 
is to come back preſently with Harriet, who is gone to 
comfort her mother. I muſt wait for her. 

Hardy. In that caſe, I have no buſineſs here. (He 

goes off muttering.) 1 ſee we thall have ſo many beggars 
in this village, * we mult foon go begging our- 


ſelves. 
8 © ENE 
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SCENE VII. 
Lord Bevil, M arcell. 16. 


Aer. Papa, do you hear what he ſays ? 

Lerd Bevil. Yes, my dear: I am willing to excufe 
his humours. | 
Marc. But how can you keep ſo W a man: 2 

Lord Bevil. He is not ill- natured, my dear; but his 
. overmuch zeal to ſerve us leads him aſtray. He is 
moſt faithfully attached to me, and fulfils his duty 
punctually. 

Marc. But then, if he is unjuſt ! > 

Lord Bevil. You heard him Tay, that he did not think 
he was. His only fault is, that he follows his orders too 
literally, and that he has not diſcernment enough to 
make the proper diſtinctions between perſons and cir- 
cumſtances. 

Marc. Pray, papa, explain that to me. 

Lord Bevil. With pleaſure, my dear. When I 4400 
him in his employment, I gave him in charge to rid my 
grounds of vagrants, and to carry all ſuch, when found 
upon them, before a juſtice. This order could only re- 
gard thoſe wretches who live by thefts and robberies, 

or ſuch as ſhould come to defraud or moleſt my tenants. 
Marc. Ah! I underſtand. Whereas he looks upon 
all thoſe as rogues who ſubſiſt upon the charity of o- 
thers, and never informs himſelf whether old age, ſick- 
neſs, or inevitable misfortunes, have reduced them to 
that condition. 

Lord Bevil. Very right, my dear boy ! for circum- 
ſtances alter things exceedingly. For inſtance, you - 
did not ſhew ſufficient reflection in your diſpute with 
him. Can you tell whether the mother of this girl is 
not a diſhoneſt perſon ? whether the little girl herſelf 
has not told you an untruth, and actually ſtolen thoſe 
ears of corn out of my ſheaves ? 

Marc. No, my dear papa, that is impoſlible ! 

Lerd Bevil. Why impoſlible ? are you clearly in- 

formed 
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formed of every thing ? Do you know who ſhe is, who 


her EINE” is, and with what view they have come 
here 
Marc. Ah! if you had only ſeen her! if you had 
only heard her ſpeak ! her language, her countenance, 
her tears! Then ſhe is ſo poor as to have occaſion for a 
handful of corn-ears to make her bread. Need one 
know more than this ? Should I let a poor perſon pe- 
riſh with hunger, becauſe I do not know as yet whe- 
ther he merits my aſſiſtance? 
Tord Bevil. Let me kiſs thee, my dear boy ! preſerve 


always theſe generous diſpoſitions towards the poor, 
and God will bleſs thee, as he has bleſt me, for the 


ſame ſentiments, by giving birth to them in thy young 
heart. Mercy is always preferable to ſeverity. A want 
of feeling can only lead to injuſtice; and if he who 
ſolicits our compaſſion does not merit it, the fault is his, 
nor ours. 

Marc. But, my dear papay it is not prudent to com- 

mit to ſuch men as Hardy, an office which puts it 
in one's power to be unjuſt. 
Lord Bevil. Lou would be right, my ſon, if I had 
left to him alone the power of condemning or acquit- 
ting. He can at moſt commit but a flight injury, which 
it is eaſy to remedy; and this inconvenience is una- 
voidable. Jo judge of things according to the prin- 
ciples of equity. I have in my ſteward a man of good 
underſtanding, upright and noble in his ſentiments.— 
He gave me a favourable account of the little girl and 
her mother, as ſoon as they were firſt received into the 
village, and informed me that they live with old Mar- 
garet, whom a very honeſt woman. 

Alarc. But, what if Hardy had beat the little girl, as 
he threatened her? 

Lord Bevil. Nothing could have carried him ſo far. 
I have forbiden him, on pain of loſing his place, to 
Urike any perſon whatſoever, even thoſe whom he 


ſhould ſurprize in doing any thing amiſs; and he rig- 


ouroully purſues the orders that give him. 
Narr. 
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Marc. Ah | papa, here is my ſiſter returning with the 
little girl. 


SCENE VII. 


Lord Bevil, Marcellus Harriet, Emily. 


Marc. (running with the baſket to Emily.) Here, my 
little girl, here is your baſket. There has not been a 
fingle ear of it touched. 

Emily. O my dear baſket ! how much am I obliged 
to you, my good little maſter ! (perceiving Lord Bevil.) 

ho is that gentleman | 

Harriet. (running towards her father, and jumping up 
to embrace him.) This is our good papa. 

Marc. Oh ! he is a good papa, indeed, that I can aſ- 
ſure you : ſo that you have nothing to fear. Come, I'll 
introduce you to him. (Coming forward.) He has 
ſcolded old Hardy well, for treating you as he did. 

Emily (advances fearfully towards Lord Bevil and curt- 
fees to him.) I beg pardon, my Lord, for the liberty 
but your Lordſhip's children are fo good 
Tord Bevil. (aſide.) Marcellus was right. Whoever 
looks on her, cannot doubt her innocence. That grace- 
ful air, her manner of ſpeaking, are proofs of no vulgar 
education. 

Emily. (in a low wire to 1 and Harriet. — 
Have I made your papa angry? He is talking to him- 
ſelf. 

Tord Bevil. (overbearing her.) No, my dear. If my 
children have behaved well to you, they have done no 
more than you appear to merit. 

Harriet. Not than ſhe does really merit, papa. Ah! 
if you had ſeen her mother 

Lord Bevil. Who is your mother, my dear? By what 
_ did you come to theſe parts? and how do you 
hve 

Emily. We Ive—indeed I can ſcarce tell how. We 
live upon little or nothing. We ſpend the day, and 
ſometimes the night, in panng and working at the 

needle, 


—— 


needle, to get us bread. Old Madge affords my mo- 
ther lodging ; and they ſent me to-day into the fields 
to glean, but, indeed, my firſt attempt has not turned 
out well. 

Marc. (in a whiſper to Emily.) Better than you think | 
my ſiſter will get papa's leave, that you mall have ears 
of corn without gleaning. 

Lord Bevil. But where did vou live before? 

Emily. At Richmond, which is a few miles of. Liv- 
ing was too dear there. So old Margaret perſuaded 
my mother to come to her, and offered her houſe- room 
for nothing. 

Lord Bevil, (afi de. IT people who are ſo poor, exer- 
ciſe humanity to each other, what duties have not we 
to fulfil ? (70 Emily.) Is your father living? what is his 
profeilion *? 

Marc. I will lay a wager he is no workin, man. 

Harriet. And ſo will I, eſpecially fince I have ſeen 
her mother. 

Emily, (confuſed.) My father ---I have none. Indeed 
I never * him. He died before I was born. Ah! if 
he were living now 

Lord Bevil. And do not you know who he was ? 
what was his name ? 

Emily. My mother will inform you better than L 

Lo- 8 Bevil. Could I ſpeak with her? 

Harriet. Oh yes, papa, ſhe is coming herſelf. She 
only begged a moment's time to ſettle herſelf. 

Lord. Bevil. And who brought you up ? 


Emily. My mother entirely my lord. She taught me 


to read and write. She inſtructs me in my renn 
and gives me ſome leſſons in drawing. 
Lord Bevil. In drawing ! I have not a doubt re- 


maining. This is a branch of ſome good aun re- 


duced by misfortunes to neceſſity. 

Harriet. Ah! here ſhe comes. 

Marc. Is this ſhe ? 

Tord Bevil, (aſide. I am impatient to clear up this 
myſtery. This child recalls to my mind features that 
are well known to me, but whoſe I cannot recollect. 
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Lord Bevil, Mrs Jennings, Marcellus, Harriet, Emily. 


Emily, (running to meet her mother, who appears con- 
Fuſed 071 1 Lord Bevil. ) Come, mamma, do not be 
afraid! this is the papa of thoſe two amiable children 
that ſhewed us ſo much good- nature; and he is very 
kind too, as kind as his children. (Mrs Jennings ad- 
vances modefily. Harriet eagerly takes her hand, and draws 
her en towards her father.) 

Harriet. Oh! my papa knows all. 

Mis. Jenn. May I flatter mx that your lordſhip 
has not ſuſpected my little Emily ? 

Lerd Bevil. The fight alone, madam, of you and 
your daughter, i is ſufficient to convey che moſt favour- 
able opinion of you both, 

flare. Is her name Emily? Oh! papa, it is eaſy to 
ſee that the was not born to be a gleaner. 

Ars. Fenn. The laws of neceſſity are ſometimes ſe- 
vere, and as long as we do nothing diſhonourable--- 

Lerd Bevil. Nobody ſhould bluſh for poverty; it 
may be found united to every virtue. But may] take 
the liberty madam, to aſk your name? 

Harriet. Her name is Mrs. Lambert. 

Mr. Jenn. I ſhould. not diſguiſe my real name 
from your lordſhip. I find myſelf, indeed, under the 
neceſlity of diſcloſing it to you, in order to juſtify my- 
ſelf in your lordſhip's opinion, for the ſtate to which 
you ſee me reduced. Yet I thould wiſh ( at the 

children.) to make this avowal to you without witneſſes; 

not that I bluſh for my humble fituation, but if my 
name was known, I ſhould fear to meet among the 
lower clats, ſome ungenerous lou who would per- 
haps take a pleaſure in mortifying me, becauſe they 
ſometimes ſee thoſe who are in proſperity behave with 
the ſame want of generoſity to themſelves, | 

Marc. Well, I thall not liſten, 

Harriet. And I thall never mention a word of it, I 

allure 
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aſſure you. Whoever you are, Emily {hall always be 
my friend. 

Lord Bewil. Be afſured, Madam, I ſhould not en- 
quire theſe particulars without being ſtrongly intereſt- 
ed in them; and unleſs I were reſolved to make a- 
mends for the injuſtice of fortune. 

Mrs. Fenn. 1 was born of a good family, though lit- 
tle favoured by fortune. I paſſed my youth in London, 


as companion to a Lady of the firſt rank. Eight years 


ago I became acquainted with Mr. Jennings, a lieute- 


nant colonel in the army, who had come to ipend ſome 


months in town. 

Lerd Bevil. (eagerly.) Jennings Jennings! 

Ars. Jenn. He conceived an atfection for me, and 
his good qualities prejudiced me in his favour. I gave 
him my hand, and a few days atter our marriage we re- 
tired to a ſmall eſtate which he had in Dorſetſhire. 


Lord Bevil. * Tis the ſame! I can trace his features 


in the face of this child, 

Mrs. Fenn. How | my Lord. 

Lcrd Bevil. Go on, Madam, I conjure you. | 

Mrs. Fenn. I will be as brief bd poſſivi e. We were 
be: ung Lo enjoy, in a peaceful reUrcment, the happi- 
nei vf a moſt tender union. But alas! the fatigues of 
the ſervice bad impaired my huiband's health, and a 
ſeycre illneis ſeizing him, put an end to his life in a 
few days. (wweeps.) a 

Harriet (ti Emily.) Poor child! you became an or- 
phan very ſoon. 

Emily. Ah, me ! before I was even born. 

Ars. Fern. He left me pregnant of this child hon 
you tee. She was born in forrow. As ſoon as my 
hulband's brothers, who were hard-hgarted worldly 
men, ſaw that there was no male heir, they took poſſei- 
ſion of his property; and as we had delayed from day 
to day the formal atteſtations requiſite to put our mar- 
riage articles in force, I was obliged to be latisfied with 
whatever they thought proper to allow tor the ſubſiſ- 
tence of me and my daughter. | 

Lord Bevil. Their ungenerous avarice gives room to 
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ſuppoſe that the fum was ſmall, and could not laſt you 
lon 
Are. Fenn. It ſufficed to maintain me for a few 
years in Dorſetſhire, during which time I continued 
to flatter myſelf with the expectation of obtaining a 
ſmall jointure. But at length ſeeing all my hopes 
fruſtrated, I todk the reſolution of returning to London 
to my former benefactreis. On my arrival, I learned 
that the had died a ſhort time before. Having then no 
other reſource than to fell what remained of my clothes 
and jewels, and to work with my own hands for a ſub- 
ſiſtence, I retired to Richmond, to live private and un- 
known. And there I met fome time ago a woman 
whom I had tormerly known, and who lives 1n this vile 
lage. 
. That is old Margaret, papa. 
Mrs. Fenn. She had been ſervant to the Lady whom 
I mentioned. My attention to her during a ſevere ill- 
neſs attached her ſtrongly to me. I explained my ſitu- 
ation to her, and the propoſed to me to come and live 
here, where I might enjoy a ſtill more obſcure retreat. 
I am indebted much to her hoſpitality, and as ſhe has 
no relation to perform the laſt offices for her, the has 
wen me to underitand, that I ſhall tucceed to the poſ- 
ſeſñon of her little cottage. You ſee, my Lord 
Lord Beuil. Tis enough, madam. 'l his generous wo- 
man ſhall not ſurpaſs me in gratitude. It gives me In- 
expreſſible joy to de able to repay a debt which I have 
contracted to your worthy huſband | 
ATrs. Fenn. How, my lord, have you known my 
huſband | | 
Marc, The father of this good little Emily ? 
Harriet. O my dear Emily, I fee we ſhall 9 you 
with us. But what is the matter? do you cry ? 
Emily. It is only for joy. | 
Lord Bevil. To your huſband I owe my life. How 
happy am I then, in being able to repay that kindneſs 
to * wife and his child! I ſerved under him laſt war. 
In a dangerous engagement, one of the enemy's horſe- 
men had his ſword likted over me, at a time when F was 
4 | quite 
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quite ſpent with fatigue ; ſo that I muſt have periſhed, 

if my brave lieutenant-colonel had not ſaved my life, 
by ruſhing upon him at the very moment. 

. Fenn. I know him well by this deſcription. He 
was as brave as he was generous. : 

Lord Bevil. Some days after, I was FIR with a detach- 
ment upon a very dangerous expedition. We were 
ſurrounded, and forced to yield, after a long reſiſtance. 
My baggage had been plundered, fo that I was ſtript of 
both clothes and money. Colonel Jennings being in- 
formed of my ſi ituation, procured me a recommendati- 
on to the enemy's general, Through his exertions, I 
obtained every alliſtance requiſite, whilit under cure 
for a deep wound that I received. I was more than 
two years in recovering; and when we were ordered 
home, had barely time to pay him a viſit of acknow- 
ledgment, before I was obliged to go on board immedi- 
ately for the Weit-Indies. I married there to my ad- 
vantage; and in conſequence of that circumitance, re- 
turned to England about fix years ago. I was prepar- 
ing to fly to him, when I heard that he was no more. 
I lctic thought that his wife and daughter experienced 
that reverſe of fortune in which I am grieved to find you 
at preſent. 

Ars. Fern. Good God by what wonderful ways 
hait thou conducted me hither | | 

Marc. What, your father ſaved papa's life ? 

Harriet. How dearly we ought to love you! 

Lord Bevil. Come hither, Emily; thou ſnalt find in 
me the father whom thou haſt loſt. My children, too, 
have occaſion for a ſecond mother to replace her whom 
death has taken from them. The education that you 
have given your amiable child, Emily goes cloſe up to 
Hiin, and tubes his hand) fhnews me, Madam, how wor- 
thy you are to fill ſo delicate an employ. I thall take e- 
very neceſſary precaution that you may not have to 
dread a ſecond time, the unforeſeen ſtrokes of adverſi- 
ty. (To Emily, who jlill holds his hand.) Yes, my little 
dear, I will make no difference between you and my 
own children. You are the living image of your gene- 
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rous father, and are as worthy of my affection as he 


three; and no ber {hall equal me in attention and 
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was of my gratitude. 

Mrs. 7 Fenn. (with emotion.) How ſhall I anſwer, my 
Lord, to ſo much kindnefs! I have only tears to expreſs 
what 1 feel. 

Harriet (embracing 5 er.) My dear new mamma ! will 
you always be with us then, as, well as Emily? You 
mall fee how glad we will be to obey you. 

Marc. Yes, and Emily ſhall be my other ſiſter. She 
will certainly not go any more to glean. Ah! ill-na- 
tured Hardy, how I ſhall laugh at you now! 

Mr. Jenn. My dear little lambs | with what | jy you 
fill my heart! inſtead of one child then, I have now | 


tenderneſs to/them. (To Lord Bevil) Will your Lord- 
fhip permit me to go and pen theſe happy tidings to 
my 3 friend Margaret? I almoſt fear that ſhe will 
die with joy, = b 

Lerd Bee. Nothing is more juſt, Madam; She ſhall 
not be forgot, and from this day a ard mall be aſſur- 
ed of bread for her whole liſe. 

Drs. = May heaven reward you ia your chil- 
dren tor theſe acts of generoſity, 
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